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BOOK IX. 

BCEOTICS, 



CHAPTER I. 

xhEOTIA borders on the Athenians^ and the rest of thd 
Attic land: and the Flataeenses are near the Eleutherenses. 
But the whole nation of the Boeotians derived its name fcoin 
Bceotus, who they say was the son of Itpnusi and the nymph 
Melanippe. They add, that Itonus was the son of Am« 
phictyon. Many of their towns top are denominated from 
men, but a still greater number from women. The Pla^ 
ta^nses indeed were, as it appears to me, natives of Boeotia 
from the first ; but they are of opinion that they derived 
thdr name from Plataea, the daught^ of a river. It is, 
however, evident that the Flatseenses reigned here in ancient 
times. For all Greece formerly was in subjection to royal 
authority, and there was no such thing as a democracy to 
be found among them. But the Plataeenses do not know any 
thing of their kings except Asopus, and Cithseron who was 
prior to Asopus : and they say that one of these gave a name 
to a mountain, and the other to a river. It appears too to 
me that Flatsea, from whom the city was denominated^ was 

VOL. III. B 



2 THE DESCRIPTION 

the daughter of king Asopus, and not of a river. Before 
the batde which the Athenians fought at Marathon, the 
Flatasenses performed nothing which deserves to be re*' 
corded. But in this battld they assisted the Athenians; 
and after the irruption of Xerxes into Greece, had the 
boldness to ascend their ships with the Athenians, and 
punished in their own dominions Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who commanded the army of Xerxes. It happened, 
however, that the Plataeenses w#re twice driven from Boeotia, 
and again restored to it. For in the war between the 
Feloponnesians and Athenians, the Lacedaemonians be* 
deged and took Flatsea : and when it was restored through 
the peace which Antalcidas, a Spartan, made between the 
Greeks and the king of the Persians, and the Platseenses 
that had fled to Athens returned to their native country, it 
was again afflicted with the calamities of war. For at the 
time when open war was proclaimed against the Thebans^ 
but the Platseenseft asserted that they were at pedce with 
them, because when Cadmea was taken by the Lacedae- 
monians, they neither assisted their counsels nor operations; 
the Thebans, on the contrary, asserted that it was the 
Lacedsemoniaas who m&de the peace, and who afterwards 
acting ccmtrary to the truce, caused it to be violated by the 
other cities that had engaged in it. 

The Plataeenses, therefore^ suspecting the intentions of 
Ihe Thebans, strongly fortified their city ; and those that 
lived at some distance from the city did not venture into 
the fields at all hours of the day ; but knowing that the 
Thebans were accustomed to protract their public assemblies 
fior a long time, they watched the time of their assembling 
together, and, whenever this happened, cultivated their land 
m peace. But Neocles the Theban, who was then the chief 
magistrate of the Boeotians, perceiving the crafty conduct of 
the Platseenses, ordered each of the Thebans to come into the 
assembly armed, and immediately led them*, not in a direct 
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line (rota Thebra tliirougb the fields, but to tiysia, which is 
between tbeEleutherans and Attica, and where the FlatsBenses 
had no spies, 't'his took jiace about the middle of tR^ day: 
Und&e Pktieenses, suppobing thlit the Thebans were engaged 
in theik* assembly, came into their fields as usual, having the 
gates of the dty securely closed behind them. The Thebans 
tfker^nre made the Platseenses that were within the walls 
promise, that they would leave the city before sun-set ; each 
man bringing with him one, and each woman two garments. 
At that time, indeed, the Platseenses were oppressed in a 
maimer Very different from that which tock place formerly 
through the Lacedaemonians, under the command of Archi-^ 
damus: fi)r then when they were besieged they were pre^ 
tented from leaving the city by a twofold wall ; but here 
the Thebans would not suffer them to enter into thdr walls. 
This sec6nd loss happened to the Plataeenses, in the durd 
year prior to the battle at Leucti'a, and ^hen Asteus was 
the Atheniim archon. Every part of the dty at this time 
was destroyed by the Thebans, except the temples of the 
gods. But the manned iil which the city was taken became 
the safety of the Plataeenfies. For they were, in the first place, 
received by the Athenians; and afterwards Philip being 
victorious at' Chseronea, placed a guard over the Thebans, 
endeavoured by every possible means to accomplish their 
destruction, and at last restored the Plataeenses to their an^ 
dent habitadons. 



CHAPTER II. 



On turning a little to the right hand from the straight road 
of the Plataean land under Cithaeron, you will see the ruins of 
Hyaa and Erythrse. These were once cities of the Boeotians ; 
and even how among the ruins of Hysia there is a temple of 

B 



4 THE DESCRIPTION 

ApoUoy the half of which is entire, and a sacred well. Ac-" 
cording to the Boeotians, formerly those that drank out of 
this w^ were endowed with the gift of prophecy. ProcQ^ 
ing from hence into the public road, you will again $ee,' on 
the right hand, that which is called the sepulchre of Maj*- 
donius. Indeed that the dead body of Mardonius could no^ 
where be found after the battle in which he fell is generally 
acknowledged ; nor can they tell by whom he was buried* 
It appears, however, that Artontes, the son of Mardonius^ 
gave great gifts to Dionysophanes the Ephenan, and to 
others belonging to the lonians, that they might not be 
jiegligent with respect to the interment of Mardonius. And 
this road leads from Eleutherss to Plataea. But as you pcd- 
ceed from Megarae, you will see on the right hand a fountain, 
and a little beyond this a stone, which they call the stone of 
Actaeon : for they say that Actseon used to sleep on thi?, 
when he was weary with hunting; and that in this place he 
SAW Diana washing herself in the neighbouring fountaipi. 
But Stesichorus Himerseus writes, that Diana threw up^i 
Actaeon a stag's hide, and thus caused him to be slain by his 
dogs, that he might not marry Semele. For my own part, 
I can easily believe that Actaeon might be torn in pieces by 
' his dogs, without the interference of the goddess, in cons^ 
quence of their rushing furiously upon him, without peir- 
oeiving who he was. 

In what part of Cithaeron the destructioii of Pentheus the 
son of Echion happened, or where Oedipus when he was 
bom was exposed^ is not known by any one ; though I am 
not ignorant of the bisected road belonging to the Phocenses, 
in which Oedipus slew his father. But the mountain Cithaeron 
is sacred to Jupiter Cithaeronius, of which I shall speak more 
copiously when my discourse leads me to mention it again. 
Near the entrance to Plataea, you may perceive the sepulchres 
of those that fought against the Medes. The other Greeks 
indeed have one common s^ulchre ; but the Lacedaemoniigis 
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and Athenians that fell in that battle have separate tombs ; 
and upon them there are elegies composed bj Simonides. 
Not far from the common sepulchre of the Greeks, there is 
an altar of Jupiter Eleutherius. The sepulchre is made of 
brass ; but the altar and statue of Jupiter are of white stone. 
Even at present^ every fifth year, they celebrate the festivals 
called Eleutheria, in which the greatest rewards are proposed 
for the race. They run before the altar armed. The trophy 
which the Greeks erected for their victory over the Plataeenses 
is aboujt fifteen stadia distant from the city. When you enter 
the city, in that part which contains the altar and statue of 
Eleutherian Jupiter, you will see the heroic monument of 
Platssa. What the Platseenses report concerning her, I have 
already related. The Plataeenses too have a temple of Juno 
which deserves to be inspected, both for its magnitude, and 
the ornament of the statues which it contains. On entering 
this temple, you will see a statue of Rliea presenting Saturn 
with a stone wrapped in swaddling clothes, instead of the child 
of which she had been delivered. They call Juno, Teleia, 
or the perfect. There is a large statue of the goddess in an 
upright position : both these statues are made of Pentdican 
stone, and are the works of Praxiteles. There is another 
statue of Juno in a sitting posture in the same temple; and 
this was made by Callimachus. But they call the goddess 
Numpheuomene, or espoused, on the following account. 



CHAPTER IIL 



They say, that Juno being angry with Jupiter, on what 
aceount it is not known, retired to Euboea ; and Jupter not 
being able to appease her, came to Cithseron, who then 
ragned over the Plataeenses. This Cithseron was not second 
to any one in craf%. He therefore persuaded Jupiter to 
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iQake a statue of wood, to place it v^kd in a cat drawif by 
two oxeUp and publicly assert that this was Platasa, tb? 
daughter of Asopus, whom be was going to marry. As 
soon as Juno heard this, she immediately came to the car, 
and, cutting off the veil, perceived that what she supposed 
was a new married lady was nothing more than a wooden 
image; and in consequence of this became reconciled to 
Jupiter. In remembrance of this reconciliation, they cele-^ 
brate a festival which is called Dsedal, because the ancients 
called wooden statues Dsedalian. But it appears to me tbat 
this name was Usurped^ before Daedalus the spti of Palar 
maon was bom ; and that afterwards, from DssdaUan Statues 
Dsedalus derived his name. The Platseenses therefore 
celelmte this Daedal festival, every seventh year, as w 
historian of this country told me: in reality, however, the 
interval of time between its cdebration is not so long. Butt 
though I was desirous of accurately numbering the interval 
ioi time from one Ds^l festiv$d to another, I was not able 
to accomplish my de$ign. They celebrate this festival in 
the following manner :—^There is a grove, which is the 
greatest in Bceotia, not far from Alalcomenob ; and in thi^ 
place there are many ancient oaks. The Platseenses coming 
into this grove, place in it portions of boiled flesh* And 
they have but little trouble ind^ to defend it fiom other 
birds, but they are obliged to guard it diligently from the 
crows ; and if any one of these birds carries off any portion 
of the flesh, they observe on what tree it perches, cut down 
this tree, and make from it a Daedalian statue; for they call 
the statue thus made Paedalian. 

This festival' the Plataeenses celebrate privately, and call 
it the lesser Daodala : for the Boeotians celebrate the greater 
Daedala in a very public manner, every sixtieth year. They 
say that the festival was omitted for so long a time whefi 
the Plataeenses were driven from thj^r i^t^ve cou9^* Ao^ 
in the leaser Daedaja, indeed, they prepwp fourt«^ sti^tq^ 
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e^eiy jear; and these the PlataBenses, Coronsei, Thes- 
piense8> Tanagrsdi, Chaeronenses, Orchomenii, Lebadenses^ 
and ThebanS; take away by lot. For these people thought 
proper to be reconciled with the Flata^nses, to partake of 
their common assembly, and to send a yictim to the Daedal 
festival, when Thebes was restored by Ca»»iider the son of 
Antipater. But those cities which are of less estimation 
bestow their gifts upon this festival acoaEding to lot. They 
carry the image to Asopus, and, having placed it in a car, 
commit it to the care of a bride-maid. After this, tod, 
aooording to lots, they drive their ears from the river to th« 
top of the Theban Cithieron. On the summit of this 
mountain an altar is prepared for them ; and this altar is 
raised in the folh>wing manner: — They aptly join together 
square peces of wood, just as if they were raising a straeture 
of stones; and afterwards carry to the top of the mountain 
twigs piled on these pieces of wood. But the cities sacriiot 
a cow of a proper age to Juno^ and a bull to Jupit^, tb^ 
victims being filled with wine and odoriferous herbs; and 
at the «ame time place the Dsedala upon the altar. More 
wealthy individuals sacrifice a cow and an ox; but the 
poorer oart sacrifice small sheep. They bum all the vietitns 
in a simHar nmnner, and the altar is, at the same time, 
burnt with them. I know that this flame is prodigious, Mid 
may be se^i at a great distance. Beyond the summit of 
the moimtain upon which they raise the altar, after yoii 
have descended about fifteen stadia, you will see the cavern 
of the nymphs called Cithseronides. This cavern they de- 
nominate Spkregidion: and they say that ^rmerty die 
nymphs used to prophesy in this cavern. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The PlataBenses too have a tonple of Minerva Areia^ or 
ffie martial^ which was raised from th^ spoils given to the 
Platseenses by the Athenians after the battle at Marathon. 
The statue of the goddess is made of wood, and is gilt^ 
except the £ice, and ihe extremities of the hands and feet^ 
wUch are of Pent^lican Stone. Its magnitude is nearly 
^ual to that brazen statae of Minerva which the Atheniinii^ 
dedicated in their tower from the Marathouian spoila. 
Pfa^as too made this statue of Minerva for the Platseenses. 
In the temple there are pictures painted by Polygnotusy 
viz. Ulysses destroying the suitors; and the expedi^oo, 
prior to this^ of Onatas to the Argive Thebes. These 
}»ctures are in the vestibule of the walls. At the foot of 
the goddess there is a statue of Arimnestus, who was the 
general of the Flataeenses in the ei^agement agaii^ Mar* 
donins; and, pricHr to this^ in the battle at Marathon. 
Among the Plataeenses too there is a temple of C^res Eku- 
. skna> and a ;sepulchre of Leitus. This Ldtus was the only 
one of all the Bceptian comi^anders that returned home 
fix)m the Teoyan war. Butt MardonHis, and the horse which 
be commanded^ corrupted the fountain Gargaphia, because 
thenrmy of the Gr^^ks which, stood opposite' to them draq]k 
the water of this fountain. Afterwards, hawever, the water 
wae purified by the Plataeenses. -As you proceed from 
Plataea to Thebes, y^u will a^ the river Peroe, They say 
that Peroe was the daughter of Asopus. But before you 
pass over the Asopus, on turning by the mde of the river to 
the low^ parts of the country^ and travelling to the distance 
of about forty stadia, you will arrive at the ruins of Scolus. 
Among these ruins there is an imperfect temple of Cer^ 
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and Proserpine, with half statues of the goddesses. Evei^ 
now the Asopus separates the land of the Platseenses &om 
that of the ThebiuiB. 



CHAPTER V. 



Thet say that the first inhabitants of Thebes^ wei^ the 
Eetense, whose king was Ogygus, a native of the place; 
and from whom many of the poets oill Thebes Ogygise. 
They add, that these people were destzoyed by a pestilence; 
and that the Hyantes and Aones, who, a& it appears to me, 
were Boeotians and not foreignei^^ inhabited Thebes after 
the Ectense* . But Cadmus and the army of the Pboenidana 
Attacking these places, the Hyantes were vanquished, and 
ied the following night. Cadmus however suffered the 
Aones, who implored his protection, to remain, and mingle 
thanselves with the Phoenicians* The Aones therefore fixed 
their habitations in different towns; but Cadmus built the 
dty, which is even at present called Cadmea. The city, 
however, bdng afterwards increased, Cadmea became the 
tower of the lower Thebes. The marriage of Cadmus was 
certainly very illustrious, if, according to the assertion of 
the Greeks, he married Harmony, the daughter of Yeaag 
and Mars. His daughters too were renowned; for Semde 
was pregnant from Jupiter, and Ino was made one of the 
^vinities of ihe sea. But during the reign of Cadmus, the 
Spartans, Cthonios, Hyperenor, Pelorus, and Udssus, were 
¥ery powerful through his means. For Cadmus thought 
proper! to make Ediion his son-in-law, on account of hit 
valour : and with respect to these men, as I cannot gain aiqr 
fisffther intelligence about them, I must assent to the fiiUe^ 
vrhich says, that they wer^ called Spartans^ from the manner 
in which they were produced^ After the migratioii o£ 
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Gadmus. to the Illymiis, and l&nchAeis, a people of Illyviiiy 
his son Pfdydore re^gDied. Pentheus the son of Echion waft 
powerful both through the dignity of. his origin, and the 
friendship of the king; but as he was an insolent and im- 
pious man, he was punished by Bacchus for his impious 
behaviour towards him. Labdacus was the son of Poly- 
dore; and Polydore on his ' death-bed delivered up Lab- 
dacus and h^s kingdom to Nycteus. Other particulars be^ 
longing to this affair I have related in my description of 
Sicyonia; I mean, after what manner Nycteus died, and 
how the guardiansh^ of his son was committed to Lycua 
the brother of Nycteus, and all the power of the Thebans« 

Lycus indeed delivered up the reins of government to 
Labdacus when he was of age ; but Labdacus dying not 
kmg after this, Lycus took Laius the son of Labdacus into 
bis proteetk>n. And while he was again acting the part of a 
guardian, ^Jnphion and Zethus collecting together an army» 
invaded the country;, and those who were careful lest th0 
race of Cadmus should beccHne extinct, secretly conveyed 
Imub away. The sons of Antii^, howev^, vanquished 
Lycus in battle, and taking possesion of the kingdoniy 
joined the lower city with Cado^a, and called the "wboie 
Thebes, on account of their alliance with the nymph Thebe^ 
tibe daughter of Prometheus. Homer, in the following 
verses in the Odyssey, confirms the truth of this account : 

Though bold in open field, they yet surround 
The town with walls, and mound inject on mound; 
Here ramparts stood, there towers rose high in air. 
And there through seven wide portals ru^'d the war. 

However, he makes no mention of Amphion raising the 
wdls by the harmony of his lyre. But Amphion obtaiiied 
hoB neputiitioa in music, in consequence of having learnt 
jQEom tife Lydians, through his alliance to Tantalus, the 
LydMm hayniony, and inventing three chords in addition to 
the feiir which had been already discovered. The author, 
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iiowefrer, of the veriNes upon Europa says, that A4»phxm 
£nt kamed the use of the lyre from Mercury, and that he 
drew along stones and wild beasts by his harmcmy. But 
Myron the Byzantian^ who wrote hermc verses and ek^es, 
says, that Amphion was the first that raised an attar to 
Mercury; and that for this he received a Ijrre from the god. 
It is also said that Amphion is punished in Hades for 
reviling Latona and her sons« 3%is punishment of Am^ 
phion is mentioned in the poem called Minyas, and whidi 
is composed in common upon AmpbiojQi and Thamyris. 

But after the house of Amphion was destroyed by pesti- 
lence, and Zethus had fallen a victim to grief, in conse- 
quence of his wife having slain his son for a certain c^nce, 
then the Thebans gave up the government to Laius. And 
liaius, during his reign, married Jocasta. He received too 
an oracle from Delphos, which told him that if he had a 
son by Jocasta, that son would be the means of his death* 
in conseqpienee of diis he exposed Oedipus as soon as he 
was horn ; and Oedipus, as soon as he arrived at manhood^ ' 
^w his father, and married his mother. But that Oedipus 
had no diitdren by his mother is evident from the following 
wetses of Homer in the Odyssey : 

There too Jocasta of a beauteous mien 

I esLVTy the famed incestuous Theban queen ; 

yViih. her own son she join'd in nuptial bands^ 

Thou^ faliber's blood imbrued his murd'nms hands : 

The gods and men the dire offence detest; 

The gods with all their furies rend his breast 

For bow could the report of his wickedness be immediately 
Abolished^ if he had four children by Jocasta? Th^chiL- 
dsen indeed were the offspring of Euryganea the dau^^ter 
of Hyperphas : apd this is evinced by the author of the venssi 
isaiUed Oedipodia. Qnadas painted for. the PlataseDses £u* 
l?^aea» with a. sotroaidul ecamtenance^ oa^ aecount of Ae 
tttttle between hex sons, {hit Fcdynioes^ wliile Oedipus 
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was yet alive and reigned, left Thebes, fearing lest the im-* 
precations of his father should be accomf^shed. In conse- 
quence of this h&came to Argos, and married the daughter 
of Adrastus; but after the- death of Oedipus, returned 
through the persuarions of his brother Eteocles to Thebes. 
Her^ however, a disagreement arising between him and his 
brother, he was again exifed. After this he requested of 
Adlradtus to furnish him with an army against his brother. 
This Adrastus complied with : but Polynices lost his army ; 
and the two brothers engaging each other in a single com^ 
bat, were both slain. 

Laodamas the son of Eteocles reigned after his father:^ 
but till he was of age the government of the kingdom, and 
the care of his^ education was committed tp Creon the son of 
Mepoeceusi When -Laodamas, therefore, was of a prop^ 
age, anxl took upon him the royal authority, the Argives 
led a second army against Thebes. The Thebans met this 
anny at Glissas, and when they came to an engagement^ 
Xaodamas slew ^gialeus the son of Adrastus. But the 
Argives being victorious in this engagement, Laodam^, 
with the Thebans that followed him, fled on the following 
night to the Illyrians ; and the Ar^ves delivered up Thebe% 
which they had taken, to Thersander the son of Poly<^ 
nices. As a great part, however, of the forces which Aga- 
memnon led against Troy wandered during th^r voyage 
from their desdned course, and were shipwrecked about 
Mysia, it happened that Thersander, who in valour sur- 
passed most of the Greeks in that war, was slain by Tele* 
fhvm* But the sepulchre of Thersander is in the plains of 
Cakus, in the city Elsea. This sepulchre is c^ stone, and is 
in that part of the forum which is in the open-air; in whieh 
place, as they say, the inhabitants perform funeral sacri^ 
fices in honour of him,. After the death of Thersander^ a 
«cicoQd fleet being fitted out against Paris and the Trojanft^ 
the command o( it was given to Pen^leus: for TisamenvNi 
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the son <x£ Th^rsa^der was not yet old ^MHigh for this piir^ 
pose. But Pendens being slain hy Eurypylns the wqibl pf 
.Tekphus, they-chos^ Tisamenus for. their kipg, who wqp 
the >8oaQ of Thcirs^nder and Demonas^ the daughta* of Aiq«- 
{diiaraus. This Tisamenus was free from the in^recatioojs 
of Laius and Oedipus ; but; Antesion the son of Tijuuavenaii 
did not escape them, but was coippelled on this account, in 
compliance with an ora^e, to migrate to the Dorienses* 
AAer the departure of Autesion, Damasichthon, the^randspp 
of Peneleus the son of Opheltes, was chosen kingt. Ftokmy 
was the son of this Damasichthon, and Xanthusof Ptolemj^ 
I mean that Xanthus whom Andnq)ompus slewin^a ^ugle 
combat, by stratagem, and not in a lawful maniier. . After* 
wards it appeared better to the Thebans to be governed by 
many, and not to commit the adnunistration of affiora to 
one man alone. 



CHAPTER VI. 



With respect to the prosperous or adverse events cf their 
wars, I have found the following to be the most remuicable 
particulars. They were vanquished : by the Athenians in 
that, battle, in which they assisted the Pktseenses, who 
fought for the boundaries of their land. They < were a se- 
cond tiine'too vanquished at Plataeaby the same Athenians, 
in consequence of seeming to prefer, the friendship of Xerxes 
to that of the Greeks. The common people, however, were 
not, culpable in this particular; for at that time an oligarchy 
wa» I established among the Thebans, and not that form of 
administration which' was natural to their countiy. I^ 
therefore, the scfns of Pisistratus had then tyrannized over 
the Adienians, there can be no doubt but that the Athenians 
themselves wovild have been attached to the Persians, and 
on this account would have been culpable as well as the 
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Thd^anil. AfterwArds, howe^i^y the Adiemiins #ett^ Vaa:^ 
qoifiiied by the lliebans at I)eliu6, in the country of the 
TaniigraBans ; and Hippocrates the don of Ariphron who 
commatided the Athenian army was^ slain, together with a 
great part of his forces. But the Lacedaemonians, imme«- 
ffiateiy after the departure of the Mede, we^e upi^ fHeiidly 
terms with the Hiebans^ till the Peloponnesians Wanted on 
the Athenians. This war however being finished, and the 
fleet of the Atheniaiis lUssolved, the Thebans nbt lohg aflet*, 
together wkh the Corinthians, took up arms against the 
L^bdedftibonians ; but being vanquished in a battle about 
Oodntb, iind in Chseronea, they afterwards <ft)tkJl?^ at 
Leuctra a victory the most illustrious of all tb^ Grecian 
▼ictories we are acquainted with. Here they put an end to 
the Decadarcks^ or governors of companies, consisHng each 
of ten men, which the Lacedaemonians had established in 
their cities, and to those prefects which they call Harmostai. 
After this, they carried on for ten years the Phocic war, 
which is called by the Greeks, Sacred. But I have already 
shown in my account of the Attic affairs, that the slaughter 
at Chfloronea was the source id calamity to all Greece : lind 
it was emineiitly afflictive to the Thebans. For lliey wa« 
obliged to place a guard within the walls of tlieir dty } 
wbichy however, after the death of Philip, and during the 
ragn of Alexander, they tliove out (tf their city. But, for 
tUs action, divinity gave them tokens of approaching de* 
stmedoii. Foi*, during the time ci the battle at Leuctm, 
the sjnders in th^ temple of Ceres Thesmofrfioros wove White 
wdbs about the doors ; but when Alexandeir and the Matee^ 
donians atlatsked their dominions, theb webs were fimnd to 
bi blade. It is also aaid, that divinity rained ashes on the 
Attic land, in the year ^rior to that in wluch Sylln led ah 
army against the Athenians^ and by this means caused them 
to suffer in such an eminent degree. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ths Thebimsy theref<^^, being tben driven from their 
coimtry by Alexander, fled to Athens, and were afterwards 
restored to it by Cassander the son of Antipater. Indeed 
the Athenians assisted the Thebans with the greatest alacrity 
in restoring Thebes to its pristine state ; arid they were 
joined in this by the Messenians and MegalopoSitans. But 
it appears to me that Cassander rebuilt Thebes, principally 
throu^ his hatred of Alexander: for he endeavoured 
totally to destroy all his house. Thus he delivered up 
Olympias the mother of Alexander to be stoned to death, 
by those Macedonians who violently hated her, and destroyed 
by poison Hereules the son of Alexander by Barsina, and 
Alexander his son by Roxana. He did not, however, de- 
part rejoidng from the present life ; for he was seized with 
a dropsy, through which he was devoured by vermin. Of 
his sons, too, the eldest, Philipy not long after he began his 
reign, was attacked with a tabid disease. Antipater who 
succeeded him slew his mother Thessalonice, who was the 
daughter of Philip the son of Amyntas by Nicaripolisl 
His reason for committing this parridde was her extreme 
fondness of Alexander, the youngest of Antipater's sons. 
Alexander, however, calling to his assistance Demetrius th& 
son of Antigonus, slew Antipater^^ and thus revenged the 
murder of his mother. 

Some god, therefore, deservedly punished Cassander for 
his guilty conduct. . However, all the ancient indosur^ of 
Thebes was restored to the Thebans by Cassander. But 
it was requisite, that they should afterwards taste of the 
greatest evils. For when Mithidrates warred on the Ro- 
mans, the Thebans assisted him in this war, for no other 
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reason, /IS it appears to me, than dieir fiiendship to the 
Athenians. But when Sylla led his army into Boeotia, the 
Thebans were terrified, and, immediately changing thdr in- 
tentions, joined themselves to the Romans. Sylla, how- 
everi did not lay aside his anger against them, but invented 
other things destructive to thar proq^rity, and laid a fine 
on half their land; for which conduct this was his {pretext: 
When the war against Mithidrates commenced, Sylla waa in 
great want of money. Hence, he collected together the 
sacred offerings from Oly mpia and Ejudarus ; and from the 
temple of the Delphic Apollo^ all that was left by the Pho- 
oenses. This treasure he distributed among his soldiers* 
But to the' gods, instead of the riches which he had taken 
from them, he gave the half of the Theban land. The 
Romans, however, afterwards restored to the Tliebans the 
land which had been taken from them. But in other re- 
spects they were reduced by Sylla to a very calamitous coa- 
dition* And even at present the lower city is entirely deso- 
late, except the temples of the gods : but the Thebans dwell 
in their tower, which is no longer called Cadmea. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



When you have passed over the Asopus, and have pro^ 
ceeded to about the distance often stadia from the city, you 
will arrive at the ruins of Potniae, among which there is a 
grove of Ceres and Proserpine. The statues near the river 
are called by the inhabitants the goddesses Potniae. At 
stated times they perform other established ceremonies in 
honour of these, and send sucking pigs into buildings which 
they call Megara. These pigs, they say, are seen at Do« 
dona in the summer of the following year : which report 
may perhaps be credited by some. There is here too a 
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temple of Bacchus Aigobohsy or the piercer of goats. For 
it once happened, that while the inhabitants of this place 
were sacrificing, they became so outrageous through in- 
toxication, that they slew the priest of Bacchus. As a 
punishment for this action, they were afflicted with a pestilent 
disease; and at the same time were ordered by the Delphic 
Oracle to sacrifice to Bacchus a boy in the flower of his 
youth. However, riot many years after this, they say, that 
the god changed the sacrifice of a boy for that of a goat. 
Among the Potniae, too, there is a well ; and they report 
that the horses which are natives of Potnias become mad by 
drinking this water. As you go from hence to Thebes, you' 
will see on the right hand of the road an inclosure, not very 
large, and in it certain pillars. They are of opinion that the 
earth opened in this place to Amphiaraus ; and they say, 
^that birds will not sit on these pillars, nor grass grow, nor 
any tame or savage animal feed in this place. 

But the Thebans, in the inclosure of their andent wall 
have seven gates, which remain even at present. I have 
heard that one of these gates was called Electra, from 
Electra, the sister of Cadmus, and another Proetas, from 
Proetus, a native of this place. I have not, however, been 
able to find at what time this Proetus lived. They call the 
third gate Neita, because Amphion is said to have invented 
that chord in a lyre called Neie^ before these gates. I have 
also heard, that the son of Zethus, the brother of Amphion, 
was called Neis ; and that from him this gate was denomi- 
nated Neida. They denominate the gate Crenae from a 
fountain ; but the gate Hypiste, from its proximity to the 
temple of Jupiter the highest. Besides these gates there is 
another gate which is called Ogygia ; and the last gate is 
denominated Omolois. It appears to me, that this last name 
is the most recent of all, and Ogy^a the most ancient. 
They say, too, that the gate Omolois was thus denominated 
on the following account : When the Thebans were van- 
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qoidhed by the Argives near Glisas, many of tbem fled, tO' 
gether with Laodamas the son of Eteocles. Of these^ one part 
was unwilling to take refuge among the lUyrians, but 
turning towards the Thessalians, took up their resideoi;^ in 
Omoloe^ which is the most fertile and well- watered mountain 
of all that Thessaly contains. Afterwards, being recalled to 
their native country by Th6rsander the son of Pol3naices, 
they called the gate through which they entered into the 
city, Omolois, from the mountidn Omoloe. But as you come 
from Platsea, you will enter Thebes through the gate called 
Electra, They say that Capaneus the son of Hipponous 
was struck with lightning at this gate, as he was attacking 
the walls with more vehemence than usuaL 



CHAPTER IX. 



This war, indeed, which the Argives waged, deserves, in 
my opinion, to be celebrated beyond all the wars of the 
Greeks, during the heroic ages, as they are called. For 
the war of the Eleusinians against the other Athenians, and 
in like manner of the Thebans against the Minyae, almost 
after one engagement, terminated in concord, and treaties of 
peace. But the army of the, Argives came into the middle 
of Boeotia, from the middle of Peleponnesus ; and Adrastus 
collected together his allied forces from Arcadia, and from 
the Messenians. In a similar manner, me^rpenary troops 
were sent to the Thebans from the Phocenses, and by the 
Phlegyians from Minyas. An engagement therefore taking 
place near Ismenus, the Thebans were vanquished, and fled 
within their walls. But as the Peloponnesians were unac-. 
quainted with the art of besieging cities, and attacked the 
walls of Thebes more under the influence of anger than 
the direction of science, the Thebans slew many of them 
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from theii*waUs, and afterwards leaving their city,byasuddeii 
incursion broke the enemy's ranks, and cut to pieces the 
whole army except Adra^tus. This victory however cost 
the Thebans dear: and hence, victories obtained with a 
great loss are called Cadmean victories. Not many years 
after this, those whom the Greeks call Epigonoz, or stich as 
are of posterior oiigin^ with Thersander for their leader, 
warred on Thebes. But it is evident, that not only the 
Argives, Messenians, and Arcadians, joined themselves to 
their standards, but that the Corinthians and Megarenses 
came to their assistance. The Thebans however were 
assisted by the cities bordering on Thebes; and a sharps 
engagement took place between the two armies near Glisas. 
Of the Thebans, many after they were vanquished fled^with 
Laodamas, and the rest fortified themselves in their city. 
And this is the war which is celebrated in verse. CalsenUs^ 
fnaking mention of these verses, says that they were com- 
posed by Homer ; and many celebrated persons are of the 
same opinion. Indeed, I consider these verses as next in 
excellence to the Iliad and Odyssey. And thus much con- 
cerning the war, which the Argives and Thebans waged 
for the sake of the sons of Oedipus. 



CHAPTER X. 



Not far from the gates there is a common sepulchre of 
those who fell in the engagement against Alexander and 
the Macedonians. Near it they show a place, in which 
they say (if it may be believed) the teeth of the dragon 
which was slain by Cadmus by the fountain were sown, and 
became men. There is a hill on the right htod of the 
gates, which is sacred to Apollo ; and both the hill and the 
god are called Ismenios^ from the river Isnienus flowing 
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near this place. The first stone statues which present them-^ 
selves to the view on entering the city, are those of Minerva 
and Mercury, whom they call Pronaoi^ or belonging to 
vestibtdes. That of Mercury was made by Phidias, and 
that of Minerva by Scopas. After this there is a temple,, 
which contains a statue equal in magnitude to that of the 
Branchidse, and in no respect different in its form. Who- 
ever sees one of these statues, and knows whom it was 
made by, will, on beholding the other, perceive, without 
any great skill, that its artificer was Canachus. This statue, 
however, belonging to the Branchidse is made of brass, but 
this of Apollo Ismenios of cedar. In the same place too 
there is a stone, upon which, they say, Manto the daughter 
of Tiresias sat. This stone is placed before the vestibule of 
the temple, and is called at present the seat of Manto. 

On the right hand of the temple there are stone statues, 
which they say are images of Henioche and Pyrrha the 
daughters of Creon, who ragned while he was the guardian 
^of Laodamas the son of Eteocles. I know, too, that at pre- 
sent the Thebans choose as the annual priest of Apollo 
Ismenios, a boy illustrious for his origin, and of great beauty 
and strength. This boy is called DaphnophoroSf because 
he is crowned with laurel. But I am not certain whether 
all the boys that are crowned with laurel dedicate a brazen 
tripod to Apollo. It appears to me, that all are not obliged 
to do thb by law ; for I cUd not see many tripods dedicated 
here. The wealthier sort of these boys however dedicate 
tripods: and among these, that which Amphitryon dedi- 
cated, with Hercules on it crowned with laurel, is the mo^t 
illustrious, both for its antiquity and the renown of the per- 
son by whom it was sent as an offering. Beyond this 
temple of Ismenian Apollo you will see a fountain, which 
they say is sacred to Mars : and they add, that a dragon is 
stationed here by Mars as the guardian of the fountain. 
Near this is the tomb of Caanthus, who they say was the 
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brother of Melia, and the son of Ocean ; and who was sent 
by his father to seek his sister that was forcibly taken away. 
But when he found that she was in the power of Apollo, 
and that iii consequence of this he was not able to take her 
away, he had the boldness to set on fire the grove of Apollo, 
which they call Ismenion ; and for this action, as the The- 
bans say, the god slew him with his arrows. They say, 
too, that Apollo had two sons by Melia, Tenerus and Is- 
menius ; and that Apollo endowed Tenerus with a pro- 
phetic power, but the river was denominated from Ismenius. 
However, prior to the birth of Ismenius this river was called 
Ladon. 



CHAPTER XI. 



On the left hand of the gate which is called Electra, are 
the ruins of a house which they say was inhabited by Am- 
phitryon when he fled from Tiryntha, on account of the 
death of Electryon. The bedchamber of Alcmene is yet 
to be seen among these ruins. They say, that this bed- 
chamber was built for Amphitryon by Trophonius and 
Agamedes; and that the following epigram was once in- 
scribed on it: Amphitryon, when he designed to marry 
Alcmene, chose this for his bedchamber, which was made 
by Ancasius, Trophonius, and Agamedes. The Thebans, 
too, show the sepulchre of the children of Hercules by 
Megara : but the particulars which they relate concerning 
their death, do not in any respect correspond with those 
given by Stesichorus Himereus and Panyasis in their poems. 
The Thebans farther add, that Hercules, through his in- 
sanity, would have slain Amphitryon himself, but that 
before he could accomplish this he fell asleep through the 
blow of a stone ; and that this stone was thrown by Minerva, 
whom they call SophronisteVy or tke restrainer. In this 
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place too there are imagea of women on a pillar^ whose 
form is obscured through age. These images the Thebans 
call PkarmakideSf or mtches; and they say, that they were 
sent by Juno in order to prevent Alcmene from being 
delivered* However, Istoris the daughter of Tiresias de- 
ceived them while they were acting in this manner by Alc- 
mene, by the following means : from a place whence she 
could easily be heard by the witches, she cried out with a 
loud voice, that Alcmene was delivered ; and in consequence 
of their being deceived in this manner, Alcmene was in 
reality delivered. 

There is a temple here of Hercules with a stone statue, 
which they call PromachoSj or the defender: and this was 
made by the Thebans, Xenocratus and Eubius. But the 
Thebans are of opinion, that the ancient wooden statue in 
this place was made by Daedalus: and it appears to me, 
that this was really the case. They say that Daedalus de- 
dicated this statue on account of the benevolent interposition 
of divinity in his favour. For when he had constructed 
for himself and. his son Icarus a small ship, and had dis- 
covered the use of sails, which were unknown before, so 
that he was able^ in consequence of being driven by a pro- 
sperous wind, to outstrip the vessel of Minos, he himself 
escaped in safety: but they say that Icarus, being unskilled 
in the art of piloting the ship, overturned it, and was by 
this means swallowed up by the waves, and driven to an 
island of Pergamus, the name of which is at present un- 
known. They add, that Hercules met with the dead body, 
and, knowing it, buried it, where even now there is a heap 
of earth not very large^ in the promontory which extends 
to the iBgean sea. But the island and the sea about it 
were denominated from Icarus. In the roof of this temple 
Praxiteles carved for the Thebans many of the twelve 
labours^ of Hercules. What he has omitted, are the birds 
called Stymphalides, and the purification of the Elean land : 
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and instead of these he has lepresented the wrestling of 
Hercules with Antseiis. But Thrasybulus the son of Lycus, 
and those Athenians who tog^her with him dissolved the 
oppressive government erf" the thirty tyrants (for they de- 
scended from Thebes for this purpose), dedicated in the 
temple of Hereules colossal statues of Minerva and Hercules, 
of Pentelican stone, and made by Alcamenes. A gymnaaum 
and stadium too of Hercules axe contiguous to this temple. 
But above the stone Sophronister there is an altar of Apollo, 
who is called Spondios: and this altar is raised from the 
ashes of victims. Divination from omens is here established; 
which I know the Smyrnaeans use beyond all the Greeks. 
For in the outward inclosure of their walls they have a 
t^mple^ raised for the purpose of receiving omens. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The Thebans too, in ancient times, sacrificed bulls to 
Apollo Polios^ or the hoary* But-it once happened in this 
festival, that when the time for slaying the victim was at 
hand, and those that were sent for the bull did not come as 
they were expected ^ the sacrificers met with a car drawn by 
two oxen, one of which they sacrificed to the god ; and from 
this circumstance they afterwards thought proper to sadriBce 
labouring oxen. The following circumstance likewise is re- 
lated by the Thebans : When Cadmus came from the DelpM 
to Phocis, he followed an ox as his guide. This ox was 
bought of the herdsmen of Pelagos, and had on eadh of its 
sides a white spot resembling the full moon. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that Cadmus and his army, by the command 
of an oracle, should fix their residence in that place in which 
the ox when weary laid itself down to rest. This place the 
Thebans exhibit even now; and in it there is an altar, in the 
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open air, of Minerva, and a statue^ which thiey say were.de-- 
diqited by Cadmus. Hence their opinion, who assert that 
the Cadmus who came to Thebes was an Egyptian, and:not 
a Phcenician, may be confuted by the very ,name given to 
tl^is statue of Minerva : for this goddess is called Siga in the 
Phcenician, and not Sais, as in the-Egyptian tongue- 

The Thebans too farther report, that where the forum of 
the tower now stands, the house of Cadmus formerly .stood. 
Hence, they show the ruins of the bedchambers of Harmo- 
nia and Semele, into which last, even at present, men ate not 
permitted to enter. According to the Greeks, the Muse$ 
celebrated the nuptials of Harmonia with songs: and there 
is a place in the forum here, where they say the goddesses 
sang. It is also said, that together with the thunder which 
descended into the chamber of Semele, a piece of wood fell 
from heaven, which Polydorus adorned with brass, and called 
Cadmean Bacchus. Near this there is a statue of Bacchus, 
which Onassimedes made entirely of brass ; for the statue of 
Cadmus was made by the sons of Praxiteles. Here too there 
is a statue of Pronomus the piper, who allured many by his 
harmony. Befpre his time there were different pipes, for 
the Dorian, Lydian, and Phrygian measures ; but hejirst 
inventedpipes adapted to every Tdnd of harmony ^ and was the 
first thai played all the different measures at once on one pipe. 
It is also said, that he wonderfully delighted the spectators in 
the; theatres, by the gesticulations of his face, and the moti<m 
of h^l whole body. His songs are yet extant which he com- 
posed for the Chalcidenses by the Euripus, m honour of 
Delos. The Thebans therefore have here placed a statue 
of this Pronomus, and of Epaminondas, the son of Po* 
Jymnis. , , 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The ancestors indeed of Epaminondas were very illus- 
trious; but his father, with respect to possessions^ was but 
of the middle rank among the Thebans. However, he took 
care to have his son accurately instructed in all the disci- 
plines belonging to his country: and Epaminondas himself, 
when he was but a youth, betook himself to Lysis the Ta- 
rentine, who was skilled in the doctrine of Pythagoras tifiQ 
Samian. But in the war which the Lacedaemonians waged 
with the Mantinenses, Epaminondas is said to have been 
sent with other Thebans to the aid of the Lacedaemonians. 
In this battle he saved Pelopidas, who, through a great 
wound which he received, was on the very brink of destruc- 
tion ; and afterwards being sent as an ambassador to Sparta, 
when the Lacedaemonians decreed to establish that peace 
which was called the peace of Antalcidas, Agesilaus asked 
him whether the Thebans had suffered the Boeotians in their 
respective cities to swear to the peace. To this interrogaition 
Epaminondas replied. By no means, O Spartan, till we find 
that the dties which border on your dominions have sworn. 
But as soon as the war between the Lacedaemonians and 
Thebans commenced, and the Lacedaemonians, trusting 
both to their own power and that of their allies, pressed 
very much on the Thebans, Epaminondas with a part of 
the Theban army fixed his camps above the marsh Cej^is- 
sis, as he perceived that in this part the Peloponnesians 
were disppsed to make an attack. Cleombrotus, however, 
king of the Lacedaemonians, turned his forces (o Ambryssus 
in the land of the Phocenses; and having slain Chaereal? 
who guarded the passages in these parts, he penetrated as 
far as to Leuctra in Boeotia. But in this place divinity gave 
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certain portentous signs in common tp Cleombrotus and the 
Lacedaemonians. For it was usual with the Spartan kings, 
when they marched to battle, to take along with them sheep, 
that they might sacrifice to the gods before the engagement 
began. The leaders of these sheep were goats, which the 
shepherds call Catoiadai, or leaders of the flock. At that 
tijQde, therefore, certain wolves rushed on the shepherd, and 
slew the goats that were the leaders of the flock^ but did not 
ia any respeci injure the sheep. 

It is also said, that the wrath of divinity was enkindled 
against the Lacedaemonians, through the daughters of Soe- 
dasus. For when Scedasus dwelt about Leuctra, he had 
two daughters, Molpia and Hippo. These, when they were 
in the flower of their age, were ravished by the Lacedsemo- 
plans, Parathemidas, Phrudarchidas, and Parthenius. The 
virgins, indignantly bearing this injurious treatment, strangled 
themselves to death. And Scedasus when he came to Lace- 
daemop, and could obtain no recompense from the Spartans, 
slew him^lf. But then Epaminondas performed funeral 
rites to Scedasus and his daughters, and solemnly declared^ 
that he took up arms» not more for the safety of the The>- 
bans, than for the ^ke of reven^ng the injuries which they 
had sustained. The opinion, however, of some of the Boeo- 
tian commanders on this ^subject did not correspond with 
that of Epaminondas : for though Mal^s and Xenocrates 
were of opinion, that war should be denounced against the 
I,«aced^monians with all possible celerity, yet Damoclidas, 
Diamophilus, and Simangdlus thought this was by no means 
prpper ; but exhorted the Thebans to send away their wives 
and children to Attica, and prepare themselves for a siege* 
And after this manner six of them varied in opinion. But 
when the seventh of the Boeotian chiefs, who guarded the 
passages at Cithaeron, and whose name was BranchylHdes, 
voted in favour of the opinion of Epaminondas, the Thebans 
determined to try the fortune of war. 
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However, several of the Boeotians were suspected by 
Epaminondas, particularly the Thespians. Fearing therefore 
some treachery might ensue, he permitted all that were will- 
ing to leave the c^mps, and return home : and in consequence 
of this permission, the Thespians, and the other Boeotians, 
that were not attached to the interests of the Thebans, de- 
parted irom the army. But as soon as an engagement took 
place, the allies of the Lacedsemonians, who previous to this 
were dis^fected towards them, now openly declared their 
hatred : for they were unwilling to remain in their places, 
and turned their backs when attacked by the enemy. The 
battle however between the Lacedaemonians and Thebans 
was^ equal ; for the former were incited by their pristine skBl 
in warlike affairs, and the fear of destroying the dignity of 
Sparta ; but the latter by the danger which they saw hung 
over their country, wives and children. But when, in the 
end, many principal persons among the Lacedaemonians and 
Jking Cleombrotus himself fell, necessity compelled the Lace- 
daemonians^ though in such calamitous circumstances, to 
maintain their ground ; for it appeared to them to be a most 
shameful circumstance, to leave the dead body of their king 
in the power of the enemy. Indeed the Thebans gained in 
this battle the most illustrious victory which one Grecian na- 
tion ever obtained over another. On the following day the 
Lacedaemonians sent heralds to the Thebans, and desired 
they might be permitted to bury their dead. Epaminondas, 
however, who knew that the Lacedaemonians always con- 
icealed their calamities, answered, that he would first of all 
permit their allies to take away ther dead^ and then the 
Lacedaemonians to bury their own people. As some of the 
allies, therefore, had not any dead to take away, and others 
had but a few, the Spartans were obliged to confess that 
the greatest loss was of their own people. In this engage- 
ment, of the Thebans and such Boeotians as remained, no 
more than forty-seven fell ; but of the Lacedaemonians above 
a thousand. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

' Aftee this battle Epaminondas permitted the rest of the 
Peloponnesians to return home^ but kept the LacedaetnoniiKQS 
shut up at Leuctra; But when he heard that the Spartans 
collected themselves together from all their cities in order 
to assist their own people at Leuctra, he suffered them to 
depart on certain conditions, asserting that it was much 
better to transfer the war from Boeotia to Lacedaemonia. 
The Thespians, because they suspected the Thebans on 
account of their andent hatred towards them, and their 
present good fortune, thought proper to leave their dty, 
and fly to Ceressus. This Ceressus is a fortified town 
belon^qg to the Thespians, into which they formerly be- 
took tjil^mselves when they were attacked by the Thessa- 
lian& But at that time the Thessalians, being frustrated 
in their attempts to take Ceressus, sent to Delphos in order 
to consult the god, and received the following oracle: 
^^ Shady Leuctra and the Alesian soil are the objects of my 
care. My attention likewise is directed to the sorrowful 
daughters of Scedasus. For on their account a lamentable 
war will arise. Nor shall any man survive to relate it, till 
the Dores shall lose a beautiful young virgin, when her fatal 
hour is arrived: for then, but not otherwise, Ceressus may 
be taken«^^ Epaminondas, therefore, having taken Ceressus, 
and the Thespians who had fled thither for refuge being 
expelled, turned his attention to the affairs of Peloponnesus, 
the Arcadians with great alacrity calling upon him for this 
purpose. 

On his first arrival therefore among the Peloponnesians, 
he voluntarily joined himself to the Argives, as his associates 
in war ; brought back the Mantinenses to their ancient 
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city, who were dispersed in towns about Agesipolis; and 
persuaded the Arcadians to destroy their small towns, which, 
as they were unfortified, might easily be taken, and to 
assemble together in one city which he built for them, and 
which is even at present called MegalopoUs. When the 
time of his command too was expired, and which to continue 
any longer was a capital offence, he despised the law by 
which this custom was established, as b^ng then unseason- 
able, retained his command, and marched with an army to 
Sparta : but finding that Agesilaus was not willing to come 
to au engagement, he turned his attention to the restoration 
of Messene. Hence, Epaminondas was the restorer of those 
Messenians that exist at present ; the particulars of which 
affair I have related in my Messenics. In the mean time, 
the Theban allies dispersing themselves over the Laconic 
land, greatly injured it by their depredations ; and this in- 
duced Epaminondas to lead back his army to Boeotia. When 
therefore he drew near to Lechseus, and was about to pass 
through the difficult and narrow defiles, Iphicrates the son 
of Timotheus met him with troops armed with shields like 
a half moon, and with the other forces of the Athenians, 
which he led against the Thebans. These Epaminondas 
attacked, and put to flight ; and pursuing them as far as to 
the walls of Athens, when he found that Iphicrates would 
not suffer the Athenians to fight, led back his army to 
Thebes. Here he was tried for continuing his Boeotian 
government after the expiration of the Umited time; but 
not one of the judges would pass sentence upon him. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Afteewabds, when Alexander who reigned in The^saly 
imprisoned Pel<^idas (who came to him relying on bis 
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private benevolence^ and on the friendship of the Thebans 
in common), that he might punish his perfidy and insolence, 
the Thebans immediately marched an anny against Alex- 
ander, and chose Cleomenes for the leader of this expedition ; 
at the same time subjecting the Boeotian governor, who at 
that time presided over the army, to his command. Epa- 
minondas upon this occasion was stationed among the com- 
mon soldiers. The army having arrived at the narrow 
defiles of the Thermopylae, was unexpectedly attacked by 
Alexander in those parts most difficult of access; and in 
consequence of this, the forces despairing of success chose 
Epaminotidas for their general, with the free consent of the 
Boeotian praefects. Alexander, therefore, perceiving that the 
command was transferred to Epaminondas, had not the 
boldness to come to an engagement, and voluntarily dis- 
missed Pelopidas. • Butduring the absence of Epaminondas, 
the Thebans drove the Orchomenians from their country. 
This violence Epaminondas bore indignantly, and said that 
the Thebans would not have dared to act in this ilianner if 
he had been present. 

In the mean time, as no other Boeotian governor was 
chosen, Epaminondas led his army again to Pelopdnhesus, 
and vanquished the Lacedaemonians near Lecha^s ; and 
together with them the 'Pellenenses from among the Achaians, 
and of the Athenians, those which had been led by Chabrias. 
tt was an established custom among the Thebans to take a 
ransom for their prisoners, except such as were Boeotians ; 
for these they condemned to death. But Epaminondas 
having taken a small city of the Sicyonians called Phcebia, 
and which contained the greatestpc^ of the Bototian exiles, 
enfranchised them on their paying down a certain sum of 
money ; at the same tiipe calling them by the names of dif- 
ferent countries, just as they came into his mind. How- 
ever, when he came to Mantinea with his ariny, and was 
thfen victoriou'S, he was slain by an Athenian : and among 
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the Atbetiiahs in a picture of an equestrian battle, a man is 
represented slaying £paminondas^ and jthe writing under 
him shows that he is Gryllus the son of Xenophon. This 
was the Xenc^bn that attended Cyrus in his expedition 
against Artaxerxes, and who led the Greeks back again to 
the sea. On the statue of Epaminondas elegies are in- 
scribed, which assert, among other things, that Messene 
was restored by him, and that he gave liberty to the Greeks. 
These elegies are as follow : 

Our counsels Sparta's glory have destroy'd. 
Through these^ Messene shall in time receive 
Ofl&[aing august. Through these^ with Thehan arms 
£nviron'd^ Megalopolis is crown'd^ 
And its own laws Greece unrestrain'd enjoys. 

And such are the particulars respecting the renown of 
S^paminondas. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Not far from this statue of Epaminondas there is a temple 
of Ammon. The statue in this temple was made by Calamis, 
and dedicated by Pindar, who also sent hymns in honour 
of Ammon to the Ammonians in Libya. At present there 
is a hymn composed by Pindar, inscribed on a triangular 
pillar, near the altar which Ptolemy the son of Lagus dedi- 
cated to Ammon. After this temple the Thebans have a 
building which is called the divinity timer of Tiresias : and 
near it there is a temple of Fortune. The statue' of the 
goddess in this temple holds an infant Plutus: and the 
Thebans say, that the hands and face of this statue were 
made by the Athenian Xenophon, but the other parts by 
Callistonicus a Theban. It certainly was a sagacious device 
to place Plutus in the hands oi Fortune^ as if ^he was his 
mother or nurse. Nor was the sagacity of Cephisodotus 
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less, who made for the Athenians Peace holding Plutus. 
The Thebans too have wooden statues of Venus so ancient, 
that they are said to have been dedicated by Harmonia. 
These were made from the beaks of the ships of Cadmus. 
One of these they call Celestial Venus, the second Poptdar^ 
and the third Apostrophia. 

Harmonia gave these names to Venus; the epithet Ce- 
lestialy signifying pure love, and that which is liberated 
from the desire of body; the epithet Popular, alluding to 
venereal congress; and Apostrophia, signifying that this 
goddess turns the race of men from unlawful desire and 
impious coition. For Harmonia knew, that many impious 
actions both among the Barbarians and Greeks were com- 
mitted through intemperate desire ; such as afterwards were 
celebrated in verse, of the mother of Adonis, of Phaedra 
the daughter of Minos, and of the Thracian Tereus. But 
they say that the temple of Ceres Thesmophoros was once 
the house of Cadmus and his posterity. The statue of 
Ceres in this temple is only apparent as far as to the breast. 
Brazen shields are fixed in this place, which they say be- 
longed to the Lacedaemonian noblemen that fell in the 
battle at Leuctra. Near the gates called Proetae there is a' 
theatre: and very near the theatre there is a temple of 
Lysian Bacchus. For when formerly the Thracians led 
away many captives from the Thebans, Bacchus freed them 
jErom their bonds, when they came near the borders of the 
Haliartians, and enabled them to slay the Thracians when 
oppressed with sleep. The Thebans, too, say that the other 
statue which is in this temple is the statue of Sepaele. Once- 
every year, on stated days, they open this temple. Here 
likewise there are ruins of the house of Lycus, and a se- 
pulchre of Semele ; for it is not the sepulchre of Alcmene ; 
as, according to report, she was changed after her death 
into a stone. For the Thebans do not g^ye the same account 
of her as the Megarenses. The Greeks, too, in other re- 
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Nations differ very much from each other. The Thebans 
have besides, in this place, monuments of the children <^ 
Amphion, the male being apart from the female offspring. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NfiAB these is the temple of Diana Eucleiay or the re^ 
nawned: and the statue of the goddess in it was made by 
Scc^)as. They say that the daughters of Antipcenus, An- 
droclea and Alcida, are buried in tins temple. For when 
the Thebans led by Hercules were about to engage with 
the Orchomenians^ they were told by an oracle, that the 
army would be victorious out of which a citizen of the most 
illustrious birth should destroy himself. Antipoenus, there-* 
fi>re, was the chief of all his fellow citizens with respect to 
the splendor of his origin ; but he could not be persuaded 
to kill himself for the good of his country. His daughters^ 
however, cheerfully devoted themselves for the accomplish- 
ment of this end : and for this they were publicly honoured. 
Befi3re this temple of Diana Eucleia there is a lion of stop^^ 
which they say was dedicated by Hercules after he had 
vanquished the Orchomenians, and their king Erginus the 
son of Clymenus. Near this temple there is a statue of 
Boedromian Apollo, and a statue of Judicial Mercury, 
which was dedicated by Pindar. The funeral pile of the 
children of Amphion is about half a stadium distant from 
their sepulchres. The ashes yet remain upon this funeral 
pile. Near the statue, too, of Amphitryon there are two 
stone statues of Minerva, who is called Zosteria. For Am- 
phitryon is said to have armed himself in this place, when 
he was on the point of engaging with the Euboeenses and 
Chalcodon. But to put on armour was called by the an- 
cients begirding. For wheil Homer makes the zone of Aga- 
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memnon similar to that of Mars, they say^ tfiat he mems by 
this word the apparatus of his armour. 

There is a common sepulchre here of Zethus and Am- 
phion, which is not large, and is nothing more than a heap 
of earth. ' The inhabitants of rtithorea among the Phocenses 
are desirous of carrying away earth from this tomb, and 
this when the sun is in Taurus. Por then, if they add the 
earth taken away from this tomb to the sepulchre of Antiope, 
their own land becomes more prolific^ but the contrary 
happens to that of the Thebans. And on this account the 
Tbebans at that time carefully guard the sepulchre. But 
these cities are persuaded that this will be the case from the 
oracles of Bacis ; for the following lines are found among 
these oracles : ^ When the Tithorenses shall offer libations, 
prayers, and atonements to Amphion and Zethus, a bull 
being heated by the illustrious power of the sun, then be- 
ware of a malady of no trifling nature, which shall infest 
the pity. For the fruits in the land shall perish, if you 
stiffs any of youlr earth to be taken away, and placed on 
the sepulchre of Phocus.^ But Bacis calls it the monument 
of Phocus, because Dirce the wife of Lycus honoured Bac- 
chus above all the divinities ; and when she suffered that 
dilre punishment from Amphion and Zethus, Bacchus was 
indignant with Antiope; and, as the punishments of the 
gods are always transcendent, afflicted her with madness, 
and by this means caused her to wander over all Greece. 
Phocus, however, the son of Qmytion, and the grandson of 
Sisyphus, freed her from her insanity, and married her: 
and on this account a sepulchre was built in common for 
Antiope and Phocus. The rude stones which are scattered 
about the tomb of Amphion, arq said to be the very stones 
which followed the harmony of his lyre. It is also said of 
Orpheus, that wild beasts followed him when he played on 
Hs harp. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The&£ is a road from Thebes to ChalciB, near the gates 
called Proetfie^ In the public part of this rpad diere is a 
sepulchre of Melanippus, who was the most^xcellent warrior, 
of all the Thebans, and who, when the Aleves beffl^;ed 
Thebes, slew Tydeus, and Mecisteus the brother of Adrastus: 
but hie himself, is said to have been slain by Amphiaraus. 
There are three rude stones near this sepulchre. But those 
that rdUMje the antiquities of the Thebans say that Tydeos 
is interred here, and that he was buried by Mason. In 
pnx^of this thqr dte the following verse from the Iliad: 

*' Tydeus^ who buried lies in Theban earth." 

After this are the sepuldbres of the children of Oedipus. I 
have not, indeed, beheld the sacred rites which are per- 
formed in honour of these, but I can credit the Ireports of 
those that have seen them. For the Thebans say, that they 
perform funeral sacrifices to others that are called heroes, 
and to the children of Oedipus ; and that while diey are 
sacrificing to these, both the flame, and the smoke produced 
by the flame, become divided into two parts. I am induced to 
believe that this account is true, from what I have seen else- 
where. For in Myna above Caicus there is a small city which 
is called Pionise. They say that this city was built by Pionis, 
wIm was one of the posterity <^ Hercules. While iJiey are 
oeldiriiling his funeral rites, a smoke rises spontaneously 
from the sepulchre : and of this I have been a spectator. 
The Thebans too exhibit the sepulchre of Tiresias, which 
is at the distance of about twenty stadia from the sepulchre 
of the sons of Oedipus. But they acknowledge that Tiresuus 
died in Haliartia: they ^ likewise own that the sepukhre 
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which they show of him is merely honorary. The Thebans 
too have a tomb of Hector the son of Priam, near the foun- 
tain which is called Oedipodia. For they say that his bones 
were brought hither from Troy, in consequence of the follow- 
ing oracle : ^^ Thebans, who inhabit the city of Cadmus, if 
you wish to reside in your country, blest with the possesion 
of blameless wealth, bring the bones of Hector the son of 
Priam into your dominions from Asia, and reverence the 
hero agreeably to the mandate of Jupiter.^ But the foun- 
tiun Oedipodia was thus denominated, because Oedipus 
washed off in it the blood occasioned by the murder of 4iis 
fkther* Near this fountain is the sepulchre of Asphodicus^ 
who, according to the Thebans, slew Parthenopeeus the son 
of Talaus in an engagement with the Ar^ves. Fcx- the 
verses in the Thdbiaid, respecting the death of Parthenopaeus^ 
assert that be was slain by Periclymenus. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Iw this same public rood, too, there is a place called 
Teumessus, where they say Europa was concealed by Jupiter. 
It is likewise said of the Teumessian fox, that it was nourished 
by Bacchus for the purpose of destroying the Thebans ; aod 
that when it was on the point of being taken by that dog 
which Diana gave to Procris the daughter of Erechtbeus, 
both the dog and the fox were changed into stones. There 
is also a temple of Minerva Telchinia in Teumessus; but it 
has not a statue o{ the goddess. It may be conjectured, 
that the goddess was thus denominated from the Telchinians, 
who formerly dwelt in Cyprus ; for it is probable that a part 
of them, when they came among the Boeotians, dedicated 
this temple of Minerva Telchinia. On proceeding from 
Teumessus, on the left hand, and to the distance of about 
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seTen stadia, you vnUl arrive at the ruins of Glisas. Opposite 
to these there is a sepulchre of earth not very large, which 
can hardly be seen by reason of the trees which surround 
it, some of which are wild, and others have been raised by 
art. Those that followed iEgialeus, the son of Adrastus, to 
the Theban war, the Argive nobles, and among them Pro* 
machus, the son of Parthenopaeus, are buried here. But 
that there is a sepulchre of ^gialeus in Pagae, I have before 
evinced in my account of the Megarensian aflmrs. On pro- 
ceeding in a straight line from Thebes to Glisas, you will 
see a place surrounded with chosen stones, which the Thebans 
call the head of the serpent. They say that a certain serpent 
raised its head in this place out of a cavern, and that Tire- 
sias, w^ho happened to come hither at that time, slew it with 
his sword, which occasioned the place to be thus denominated. 
Above Glisas there is a mountain which is called Supreme f 
and in it there is a tem^de with a statue of Jupiter the 
Supreme. But the torrent which is in this place they call 
Thermodon. On turning towards Teumessus, and into the 
road which leads to Chalcis^ you will see a sepulchre of 
Chalcodon, who was slain by Amphitryon in the battle be- 
tween the Thebans and Euboeenses. After this you will 
perceive the ruins of the cities Harmas and Mycalessus. 
The former of these was thus denominated, according to 
the Tanagrseans, because Amphiaraus disappeared with his 
chariot in this place, and not in that mentioned by the The- 
bans. But it is acknowledged both by the Tanagrseans 
and Thebans, that Mycalessus was so called, because the ox 
which was the guide of Cadmus and his associates, in their 
journey to Thebes, lowed there. After what manner too 
Mycalessus came to be a desolate place, I have shown in 
my account of the Athenian affairs. 

In that part of Mycalessus which borders on the sea, 
there is a temple of Mycalessian Ceres. They say that this 
is opened and shut again every night by Hercules ; and that 
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Hercules b one of those that are allied the Idan D^ctyli* 
Thefollowiiig wonderful drcumstance happens here: they 
place befo]*e the feet of the statue of Ceres all the fruit 
which autumn produces: and this remains entir ' through 
the whole year. Proceeding to a little distance from that 
part of the Euripus which divides Eubcea from th^ borders 
cf the Boeotians, and keeping to the rig^t hand of the temple 
of Ceres, you will arrive at Aulis, which they say was^ d^ 
nominated from the daughter of Ogygus* There is a temple 
h^re of Diana, which contains two stone statues: cme of 
these holds a torch, and the other is in the attitude of one 
shooting an arrow. They say, that when the Greeks, in 
consequence of the profdiecy of Chalcas, were about to 
sacrifice Iphigenia on the altar in this temple, the goddess 
caused a stag to be the victim instead of her. Even at pre- 
sent, too, they preserve in this temple the remiuns ci the 
trunk of that plane-tree, which is mentioned by Homer in 
the Iliad. It is likewise said, that when the Greeks were 
detained at Aulis by adverse winds, the wind aa a sudden 
Uew from the deored quarter; and thei^ each person sacri- 
ficed to Diana whatever victims came to hand, both male 
and female : in consequence of this it became an established 
custom in Aulis, to approve victims of every kind. They 
show a fountain here, near which a plane-tree grows; and 
on a hill near the tent of Agamemnon there is a brazen 
threshold. But palm-trees grow before the temple, the fruit 
of which is not perfectly sweet to the taste, like that of the 
palm-trees in Palsestine; but yet these dates are milder than 
those which are gathered in Ionia. There are not many in- 
habitants in Aulis ; and these are all of them potters. The 
Tanagrsei, too, and those that, dwell about Mycalessus and 
Harma, cultivate this land. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

In that part of the country of the Tanagraeims whtoh 
borders tm. the sea, iAkete is a place catted DelioD, in wfaidi 
there, are a temple of Diana and statues of Latona. The 
Tanagraeans say that their city was built by Poenumdms, 
the son of Ch^re^ilaus, the grandson of lasius, and the 
great grandson of Eleuther, who was the son of Apollo 
and JSthusa, the daughter of Neptune. This Foemandrus ' 
married Tanagra, the daughter of iSiolus; though Coriniia 
in her verses says, that Tanagra was the daughter of Asopus. 
However^ she lived to 6o great an age, that she was called 
by her neighbours Grata, or the gragf, instead of Tanagra; 
and, in process of time, this name was ^ven to the city, and 
remained so long, that it is mentioned by Homer in his cata^ 
logue of the Greeks: 

*' Thespia^ Grata, Mycalessus broad." 

In after-times, however, it recovered its pristine name. There 
is a monument, too, of Orion in Tanagra, and a mountain 
Cercyius, in which they say Mercury was born. There is 
likewise a place called Poloson : and here they say Atlas 
sat, diligently investigating subterranean and celestial affairs. 
And that Homer, agreeable to this, says of Atlas : 

'^ Atlas^ her sire^ by whose all-piercing eye 
The depths of eVry sea are clearly seen^ 
And who the lofty pillars strenuous rears^ 
Which every way divide the earth from heaven." 

But in the temple of Bacchus there is a statue which de* 
serves to be inspected, of Parian stone, and which was made 
by Calamis. The statue of Triton, however, is still more 
wonderful : and there is a more venerable report concerning 
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htm, which is as follows :-— The Tanagrian women, that 
were first initiated in the orgies of Bacchus, descended to 
the sea, for the sake of purifications. But while they were 
swimming in it, they were assaulted by Triton; and on 
their imploring Bacchus to defend them, the god heaid their 
prayer^ engaged with and vanquished Triton. There is 
another report, which is not so venerable as the former, but 
which is more probable; and it is this: — ^Whatever cattle 
were driven to the sea were attacked and taken away by 
Triton, who used likewise to seize all small vessels, till the 
Tanagrians placed on the shore bowls of wine. For Triton, 
allured by the smell of this, drank it, was overpowered by 
sleep, and feir headlong from a steep part of the shore. 
After this a Tanagrian cut ofi* his head with an axe; and 
this is the reason why his statue is without a head. But 
they are of opinion that, because he was seen intoxicated, 
he was slain by Bacchus. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



I HAVE seen another Triton among the admirable cu- 
riosities of the Romans, but which is not so large as this of 
the Tanagrians. The form of the Tritons is as follows :— 
The hair of their head resembles the parsley which grows in 
marshes, both in its colour, and in the perfect similitude of 
one hair to another, so that you cannot distinguish any dif- 
ference among them. The rest of their body is rough, with 
small scales, and is .of the same hardness with the skin of a 
fish. They have the gills of a fish under their ears. Their 
nostrils are those of a man, but their teeth are broader than 
those of the human species, and are the teeth of a wild 
beast. Their eyes appear to me to be azure; and their 
hands, fingers, and nails, are of the same form ivith the 
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upper shells of shell-fish. They have fins under their breast 
and belly, like those df the dolphin, instead of feet. I have 
likewise seen the iEthiopian bull, which thejcall rhinoceros, 
because a horn projects from the extremity of its nostril, 
and another small one under it : but it has no horns on its 
head. I have seen, too, the Pseorian bulls, whose bodies are 
rough in every part, but particularly in the breast and chin. 
But the Indian camels resemble leopards in their colour. 
There is a wild beast called alee, which is of a species 
between a stag and a camel. . This animal is found among 
the Gauls; and is the only wild beast we are acquainted 
with which can neither be hunted nor forese^i at a distance 
by the human species: but the dfemon drives these into the 
hands of the hunter, while he is engaged in pursuing other 
wild beasts. They say that it smells a man at a great di* 
stance ; and, after smelling him, hides itself in chasms and 
profound caverns. Hunters, therefi^re, when they have 
surrounded plains or mountain thickets with their toils, so 
as that they are certain of catching all the animals within 
the circumference of their toils, catch among the rest the 
alee. But if it happens that this animal is not in the part in 
which they have fixed their toils, they are unable to take it 
by any stratagem whatever. 

With respect to that wild beast which Ctedas, in his 
history of the Indians, says, is called by them martiora^ but 
by the Greeks androphagosy or the devourer of man^ I am 
persuaded that it is no other than the tiger. This ammal, 
he says, has a triple row of teeth in one of its jaws, and 
stitigs in the extremity of its tail, with which it defends itself 
when attacked near, and hurls them like arrows against its 
enemies at ^distance. For my own part, I do not believe 
that this account of the animal is true, but that the Indians 
have been induced to fabricate it, through vehement dread 
of thi» wild beast. For they are deceived with respect to 
its colour, because the tiger, when it is beheld in the sun. 
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appears to be red, and of a colour similar to that cf the sun* 
Or this deception may have arisen from the swiftness of the 
beiust, or £rom its a^lity in turning its body when it is not 
running, which is so great, that its colour, particularly if 
beheld at a distance, cannot be ascertiuned. Indeed, I ani 
of opinion, that whoever travels to the extremities of Africa, 
India, or Arabia, and is denrous of finding such animals as 
are produced in Greece, will, in the first place, discover that 
some of them are wanting ; and, in the next place, will find 
others which vary in certain particulars from those in Greece* 
^or man is not the only animal which varies in his form in 
a different air, and a different land, but other animals w^ 
subject to the same variety. Thus the Libyan asps are of 
the same colour with those in Egypt ; but in JSthiopia 
they are black as well as the men. Hence we ought neither 
to believe in every report indiscriminately, nor yet refuse 
our assent to the es^istence of other things, merely because 
they are rare. I have .never indeed seen winged serpents ; 
but I am persuaded there are such animals, because a 
Phrygian once brought into Ionia a socnrpion, which had 
wings similar to those of a locust. ^ 
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In Tanagra, near the temfde of Bacchus, there are three 
temples ; one of Themb, another of Venus, and a third of 
Apollo; in which last both Diana and Latona are worshipped. 
With respect to the two temples of Mercury, one of which 
*i$ called the temple of Criophoros, or the bearer of tie ram^ 
and the other cS Promachos^ or the defender, they say that 
the first of these was thus denominated, because Mercury 
freed them from a pestilence, by carrying a ram round th^ 
walls ; and that on this account Calamis made a statue of 
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Miercary for the Tanagrseans, cairying a ram on bis should^n. 
He who surpasses in beauty all the other youths carries on 
the festival of Mercury, a Tarn on his shoulders round the 
wallSf But thi^ say that Mercury was called Promachosy 
because, when the Eretrienses from Eubcea came with a 
fleet against the Tanagrseans, this god led forth the youth 
to battle, and, being himself armed with a curry-comb Uke a 
young man,was the principal cause of putting the Eubceenses 
to flight. In the temple of Promachos the remains of a pur- 
fllain^tree are dedicated, because, as they say. Mercury was 
educated under trees of tiiis kind. Not far, too, from henco 
theire is a theatre, and near it a porch is raised. In thi» 
particular indeed t^e Tanagrseans appear to me to reverence 
the gods in a manner superior to the rest of the Greeks, 
because they are careful to build their temples separate 
fimn other edifices, in a pare place, and remote from the 
multitude. 

In a celebrated part of the city there is a sepulchre of 
Ckvinna, who alone composed verses for the Tanagrseans. 
In the gymnasium, too, there is a picture of her, in which 
her head is represented bound with a fillet, on account of 
her having vanquished at Thebes, Pindar, in the composng 
of verses. It appears to me, however, that she vanquished 
him by reason of the dialect which she employed, because 
her verses were not composed in the Doric dialect like those 
of Pindar, but in that dialect which the iEolians would most 
easily understand; and because she was the most beautiful 
woman, too, of her time, as may be easily inferred from her 
picture. Among the Tanagrseans there are two kinds of 
cocks, the game, and those which they coll cossuphoiy or 
Hack birds. The size of these cossuphoi is the same mth 
that of the Lydian birds, but their colour resembles that of 
a crow. Their gills, too» and crests resemble an anemony : 
and Uiey have white spots, not very large, on the extremity 
of th^r bill and tail. But in tliat part of Bceotia which is 
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on the left hand of the Euripus, there is a fountain called 
Messapios, and under it is the maritime city of the Boeo- 
tians, Anthedon. According to some, the city was thus de- 
nominated from the nymph Anthedon; but according to 
dthers, from Anthan the son of Neptune, by Alcyone the 
daughter of Atlas, because Anthan once reigned in this 
place. Among the Anthedonians, near the middle of their 
city, there is a temple of the Cabin ; and about it there is a 
grove of Ceres, and a temple of Proserpine. The statue of 
the goddess is of white stone. Before the city, too, and 
towards the more interior part of the country, there is a 
temple of Bacchul^ and in it there is a statue of the god.' 
In this place likewise there are sepulchres of Iphimedea, and 
the sons of Aloeus, who were slain by ApoUo in Naxos, 
which is above Paros, both according to Homer and Pindar. 
The sepulchres of these too are in Anthedon. Near the sea 
there is a place which they call the thicket of Glaucus. This 
€rlaucus was a fisherman, who, after eating a certiun herb, 
became a daemon of the sea : and that he predicts future 
events is both believed by others, and particularly by sailors, 
who relate many things every year respecting his divining 
power. Pindar, too, and JBschylus, relying on these reports 
of the Anthedonians, have celebrated Glaucus in their verses; 
the former indeed not relating many things of him, but the 
latter making him the subject of one of his dramas. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



But among the Thebans, before the gate called Prdeta?, 
there is that which is denominated the gymnasium of lolaus: 
there is likewise a stadium, like that in Olympia, or that 
among the Laurians ; for it is a heap of earth. In the same 
place, too, they show the heroic monument of lolaus, who, as 
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the Thebaii^ acknowledge, died in Sardinia; the Athei)iai^ 
and Thes[»enses passing ov^ with him to that eity at the 
same time. Having proceeded beyond the right hand part 
of the stadium, you will arrive at the Hippodrome, in which 
there is a sepulchre of Pindar. It is said of Finflar, that 
when he was a young man, as he was going to Thi^pia, 
being wearied with the heat, as it was noon, and in die 
height of summer, he fell asleep at a small distance from the 
pubhc road ; and that bees, as he was asleep, fiew to him 
and wrought their honey on his lips. This circumstance 
first induced Pindar to compose verses. But when his 
reputation spread through all G^reece, the Pythian, deity^ 
raised his glory to a still greater height, by ordering thcf 
Delphi to assign to Pindar an equal part of those .firsl^fruita 
which were offered to ApbUo. It is also said, that when he 
was an old man he saw in a dream Proserpine sti^ndii:^ by 
him, who at the same time told him, that she alone of all 
the divinities was not celebrated by him in his hymns, bill 
that when he came to her, he would compose a hymn.in hm 
praise. And indeed he died on the .tenth day alter this 
dream* But there was at Thebes a certain old woman.allied 
to Pindar, and who was very conversant with his verses^ 
which die used to sing. To her Pindar app^ired ia a 
dream, and sang a hymn to Proserpine : and the old.wonum, 
as soon as nhe was awake, committed tp writing all that she 
had heard Pindar singing in her ^leep. In this hymn, 
among other appellations of Pluto, he is called Chrusenios^ or 
possessing golden reins: and it is evident that this epithet 
pertains to the rape of Proserpine. 

From the sepulchre of Pindar there is a road which is 
for the most part plain to Acrsephnium. They say that this 
dty was at first -a part of the Tfaeban land : and I have 
found that Theban exiles afterwards fled hither, when Alex-* 
ander subverted Thebes. Fch: these, throjagh imbecility 
and did age, not being able to reach the Attic land, juxk up 
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their reetdenoe in this fdace. This litde ottjr is situated in 
the mountain Ptous ; and contains a temple and statue of 
Bacchus, which deserve to be inspected. On proceeding to 
about the distance of fifteen stadia from this dtj, you will 
aee on the right hand a temple of Apollo Ptous* But Ptous 
was the son of Athamas and Themistus ; and from him bolb 
Apollo and the mountain were denominated^ according to 
the poet Anus. Before Thebes was destroyed by Alexander^ 
there was an oracle in this temple, which was by no means 
fallacioas. They say that an European, whose name waa 
Mys^ was once sent hither by Mardonius, for the purpose 
of consulting the oracle ; and that the god answered fais 
intenogations, not in the Grrecian tongue, but in a Barbaric 
dialect After you have passed beyond the mountain PtouS) 
you will arrive at Larymna, which is a maritime dty of the 
Boeotians. They say that it was thus denominated from 
Larymna, the daughter of Oynus* But I shall relate tdio 
were her more remote ancestors, in my account of the Locrian 
affidrs. Formerly Larymna belonged to the city Opiis : biit 
when the power of the Thebans became very considen^^ 
then the inhabitants of Larymna voluntarily j6ined them^ 
selves to the Boeotians, There is a temple here of Bacchus^ 
and a statue in an upright position. Thei« is likewise a 
lake, whose profrindity commences from its very margin: 
and the mountains which are above the dty afford wild hoaxu 
for hunters. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 



Ok proceeding frcmi Acrsephnium, in a straight line to 
the lake Cephissis, wluch is called by some Copais, you will 
arrive at a plain whidi is denominated Athamantios. They 
say that A4;hamas dwelt in this place. The river Cephissus 
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pours itself into this lake. This river cotnmenoes firotn 
Liikea among the Phocenses, and a£S>rds a passage for ships 
to Copse, which is a small city atuated near the lake, and 
which is mentioned by Homer in his catalogue of the ships. 
In this city there are temples of C^^s, Bacchus, and Serapis. 
The Bd^tians, too, say, that formerly other small cities, 
Athenae and Eleusis, were inhabited near this lake, whidi 
were destroyed during the winter season by the overflowing 
of the lake. But the fish in the lake Cephissis are in no 
respect different from the fish which are found in other lakes. 
The eels, however, which are found in it are very large and 
sweet On proceeding from Copse, on the left hand, at 
about the distance of twelve stadia, you will arrive at Hol- 
mones: and fiooi Holmones, Hyettus is distant about seven 
8ta£a. These are now, as they were at first, nothing more 
tbati villages; and it appears to me that they are parts cf 
the Orchomenian land, as well as the Athamantian plains. 
IVith respect to Hyettu% and Holmus the scm of Sisyphtis^ 
I shall relate what I have heard concerning them, in my 
aooount of the Orchomenians. 

But there is not any thing which deserves in the least to " 
be inspected among the Holmonians. In Hyetttis there is 
a temple of Hercules ; and in it remedies are found for the 
diseased. The statue, however^ of Hercules is not artificiaUy 
made, but is a rude stone after the ancient manner. At about 
the distance of twenty stadia fVom Hyettus, is CrytoneSw 
They say that this small city was formerly called Cyitone* 
It is built on a lofty mountain^ and in it there are a temple 
and grove of Apollo* But in the temple there are statues in 
an upright position of Apollo and IKana. Cold water flows 
here from a rock : and near this fountain there is a temple 
of the Nymphs, and a small grove in which trees of every 
kind are planted. On proceeding from Crytones, afVer you 
have passed over the mountain, you will arrive at the town 
Corsea. Under this town there is a grove of planted trees^ 
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which are for the most part scarlet oaks. A small statue of 
Mercury stands in that part of the grore which is in the 
open air. This grove, too, is about half a stadium distant 

m 

from Corsea. On descendmg into the flat part of the country,^ 
you will see the river Platanius pouring itself into the sea. 
And on the right hand of this river are the extremities of 
the Bceotian land : and in this place there is a small city 
Alse, near the sea, which divides the continent of the Locrian^ 
from Euboea. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Among the Thebans, near the gate Neitis, is the sepulchre 
of Menoec&us, the son of Creon, who voluntarily slew himself, 
in compliance with the Delphic oracle, when Polynices came 
with an army from Argos. A pomegranate-tree growsk 
near his tomb, the fruit of which, when ripe^ on breakii^ 
the exterior rind, has the appearance of blood. This tree 
regerminates perpetually. The Thebans, too^ assert that the 
^vine first made its appearance in their country; but they 
have not any token to show of this at present. Not far 
from the sepulchre of Menoeceus, they say that the sons of 
Oedipus, fighting in a single combat, slew each other. As a 
proof of this combat, there is a pillar here, and upon it a 
stone shield. They show a place, too, m which they say 
Juno suckled Hercules, in consequence of a deception em^ 
ployed by Jupiter. The whole of this place is called Surmfl 
Aniigtmes, or the dramng of Antigone; because Antigone, 
when die found herself unable to raise the dead body of 
Polynices, endeavoured to draw it along, and continued her 
efforts till she accomplished her design, and threw it on the 
funeral pile of ij^teocles, which was then enkindled. After 
you have passed over the river which is called Dirce, from 
the wife of Lycus (by whom according to report Antiope 
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was injured, and was (mi that account slam by the sc»is of 
Antiope), you will see the ruins of the house of Pindar, and 
a temple of the mother Dindymene, which was dedicated by 
Pindar* The statue of the goddess was made by the The- 
bans Aristomedes and Socrates. On one day in evary year 
they think proper to open this temple. I happened to be 
present on that day, and by this means had an c^iportunity 
of seeing the statue, which is of Pentelican stone, as well as 
the throne on which the goddess ats. In the road from the 
gate Neitis there is a temple of Themis, and in* it a statue of 
white stone, After this there are two temples, one of the 
Parcse, and the other of Judicial Jupiter. The statue of 
Jupiter is of stone ; but there are no statues of the Parcas. 
At a small distance from hence, there is a statue of Hercules 
in the op^n idr, under the appellation of Rinocoloustes^ 
because^ in order to disgrace those ambassadors (as the The* 
bans say) that were sent by the Orchomenians to demand 
tribute, he cut off their noses. 

On proceeding to the distance of twenty-five stadia from 
hence, you will see a grove of Cabirian Ceres and Proserpine, 
into which the unitiated are not permitted to enter. But 
who the Cabiri are, and what the ceremonies which are per- 
formed in honour of them, and the mother of the gods, I 
must beg those that, are desirous of hearing such particulars 
to suffer me to pass over in silence. Nothing however hinders 
me from disclosing the origin of these mysteries, according to 
tlie Thebans. They say, then, that there was once a city in 
this place, and inhabitants, who were called Cabiri; and 
that Ceres deposited something with Prometheus, who was 
one of the Cabiri, and with his son ^tnseus, after she became 
acquainted with them. What this deposit was, and the 
circumstances which took place respecting it, piety forbids 
me to disclose. The mysteries therefore of the Cabiri were 
the gift of Ceres. But "when the Epigoni led an army 
against Thebes, and Thebes was taken, the Cabiri being 
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driven fsooi theb country were not aUe far some titne to 
celebrate tbese mysteri^. Afterwards, however, they were 
restoredby Pelarge» the daughter of Potneus, in conjunction 
with her husband Isthmiades. And then, indeed, Pelarge 
tnidated persons in these mysteries beyond the ancient 
boundaries of the country; but Telondes, and those of the 
Cabin that were restored to their native land, celebrated 
the mysteries in Cabitaea. By an oracle, too, given &om 
Dod(ma, other honours were decreed to Pelarge; and a 
victim big with young was ordered to be sacrificed to her. 
Many instances hkewise have evinced that the wrath of the 
Gabiri is implacable. For when certain private persons in 
Naupactus had the boldness to perform the ceremonies 
established by the Thebans, they were shortly after punished 
for their impiety. Such, too, of the forces of Xerxes as, 
together with Mardonius, pitched th^r camps in Boeoida, 
when they Altered the temple of the Cabiri, either allured 
by the hope of gaining great riches, or (as it appears to me) 
through their contempt of a divine nature, became im- 
mediatdy insane : and some of them threw themselves into 
the sea, and others hurled themselves headlong from rocks. 
Thus again, when Alexander had vanquished the Thebans, 
and destroyed all Thebes by fire, such of the Macedonians 
as entered the temple of the Cabiri, because they were upon 
hostile ground, were destroyed by thunder and lightning. 
So holy has this temple been from the beginning. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



On the right hand of the temple of the Cabiri, there is a 
{>lain which is called Tenerus, from the prophet Tenerus, 
who they say was the son of Apollo and Melia. Here, too, 
there is a large temple of Hercules, who is called Ippodotos» 
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For they ireport that the Orchomenians catiie io this j^lace 
with an army, and that Hercules, s^ing their horses in the 
night, bound them In such a manner to their chariots, as to 
prevent their being useful in the war. On proceeding from 
hence, you will arrive at a mountain, from whence, accord- 
ing to report, the Sphinx used to rush in order to destroy 
those that could not solve the riddles which she sang to them : 
though others assert that she used to drive to Anthedon 
with a naval forte after the manner of pirates^ and after- 
wards exercise her robberies from this mountain, till Oedipus 
slew het by means of a numerous army which he brought 
from Corinth. It is also said, that she was the bastard 
daughter of Laius, and that her father taught her the oracle 
which was given to Cadmus at Delphos, through his kind- 
ness towards her. Prior to the Theban kings, indeed, no 
one was acquainted with the meaning of the oracle ; and 
these in succesi^ion unfolded it to each other. As often, 
therefore, as any dispute arose respecting the kingdom, the 
neighbouring people came to consult Sphinx. Laius, indeed^ 
had sons by his mistresses ; but they say that the meaning 
of the oracle given by the Pythian deity was only known to 
Epicaste, and the children which Laius had by her. They 
add, that the brothers were circumvented by the sophisms 
of Sphinx ; and that upon her inquiring whether, if they 
were the sons of Laius, they knew the oracle given to Cad- 
mus, if they answered in the negative, she condemned them 
to death, as not being entitled by their birth to the kingdom. 
Lastly, it is said that the interpretation of the oracle was 
given to Oedipus in a dream, who was by this means enabled 
to solve the riddle of Sphinx. 

The ruins of the city Onchestus are about fifteen stadia 
distant from this mountain : and they say that OnchestuB 
the son of Neptune once dwelt in this city. At present, 
indeed, a temple and statue of Onchestian Neptune remain : 
and there is likewise a grove here which is celebrated by 
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Homer. On turning from the temple of the Calnri to the 
.left hand, and proceeding to the distance of about fifty stadia, 
you will arrive at the city Thespia, which is situated und^r 
mount Helicon, and is said to have been denominated from 
Thespla the daughter of Asopus. According to some, The&- 
pius, when he left Athens, gave this name to the dty; and 
they say that he was the son of Erechtbeus. Among the Thes- 
pians, there is even at present a brazen statue of Jupiter the 
Saviour. They report, that the city being once infested with 
a dragon, Ju{»ter ordered them to expose every year to the 
savage animal certain youog men chosen by lot ; and that 
the names of those that perished, except one, sunk into oblivion* 
The name ^f this one was Cleostratus, who had a brazen 
coat of mail made for him by his lover M en^stratus. This 
coat of nuul was thick set with hooks turned upwards: and 
Cleostratus, armed with this, very readily went forth to 
meet the dragon ; and was indeed himself slain, but at the 
same dme was the destruction of the savage beast. From 
this circumstance Jupiter came to be called Saviour. They 
have besides a statue of Baochus, another of Fortune, a 
third of Hy^a, and a fourth of Minerva ; by the side of 
whom there is a statue of Plutus. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



But the Thespians venerated, from the first. Love beyond 
all the gods : and they have a most ancient statue of this 
divinity, which is nothing more than a rude stone. I do not 
however know who it was that instituted this high venera- 
tion of Love among the Thespians. The Pariani, too, who 
dwell about the Hellespont, and who originated from Ionia, 
and migrated hither from Ery three, but at present are in 
subjection to the Romans, venerate this divinity no less than 
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the Thespians. The multitude are of opinion, that Love is 
die youngest of the gods, and the son of Venus. But the 
Lycian Olen, who composed the most ancient hymns for 
the Greeks, says in his hymn to Lucina, that Lucina is the 
mother of Love. And Pamphus and Orpheus, who flourished 
after Olen, have composed hymns to Love, that they might 
be sung by the Lycomedae during the celebration of the 
mysteries. I likewise once spoke with a torch-bearer of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and through his means read these 
hymns of Pamphus and Orpheus, of which I shall make no 
farther mention. Hesiod, indeed, or at least the author of 
the Theogony, I well know, says, that Chaos was first 
generaied^ afterwards Earth, and then Tartarus and Love. 
But the Lesbian Sappho sings many things of Love, which 
by no means harmonise with each other. Lysippus after- 
wards made a brazen statue of Love for the Thespians; and 
prior to him Praxiteles made one of Pentelican stone. With 
respect to the stratagem which Phryne employed, in order 
to discover the favourite statue of Praxiteles, this I have 
elsewhere related. They say, that this statue of Love' ^as 
first moved out of its place by the Roman emperor Cfdus. 
It was afterwards sent back to the Thespians by Claudius ; 
and again brought to Rome by Nero, where it wAs destroyed 
by fire. Of those, however, who acted ibus impiously to- 
wards this divinity, one man was slain by a soldier, whom 
he used to nickname in derision ; and Nero acted very im- 
piously towards his mother, and behaved with a cruelty 
towards his wives, which showed that he was entirely de- 
stitute of Love. 

But the statue of Love, which is at present among the 
Thespians, was made by the Athenian Menodorus, in imita- 
tion of the manner of Praxiteles. In tMs place too there is 
a Venus and a statue of Phryne, both of stone, and the 
works of Praxiteles. In another part of the city there is a 
temple of Venus Mdainis, or the black; there are besides a 
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theatre, and a forum, well worthy of inspection. Here like- 
wise there is a brazen statue of Heaod : and not far from the 
ibrum there are a brazen statue of Victory, and a tepiple of 
the Muses not very large. In this temple there are small 
i^tatues of stone. The Thespians, too, have a temple of 
H^XMiles; the priestess of which retains her virginity as 
long as she lives. They say that this arose from the follow- 
ing circumstance : Hercules had connexion with all the fifty 
daughters of Thestius, except one, in one night : and this 
one, who was unwilling to be connected with him, was 
chosen by him as his priestess, but with this restriction, that 
fihe should remain all her life a virgin. But I have heard 
another account of this affair, that Hercules was connected 
with all the fifty daughters of Thestius in one night, that 
they all bore him sons, and the youngest and cddest of these 
daughters were each of them delivered of twins. However, 
ior my own part, I can never be induced to bdieve, that 
Hercules could be excited to such a violent anger against 
the daughter of his friend. Besides, it is not probable, that 
he who, while he was among men, punished the insolent 
behaviour of others, and particularly revenged impiety 
towards the goda, would build a temple, and appoint a 
priestess fin: himself as if he was a god. But to me, indeed, 
it appears, that this temple is more andent than the period 
'in which Hercules the son of Amphitryon lived: and I do 
Sijpt know, whether the dedication of this temple ought not 
tp be ascribed to the Hercules who is one of the Idwi Dactyli, 
-a$ I hftve discovered that the Erythraaans in Ionia, and the 
Tynans have raised temples to him. Nor are the Bosoloans 
ignorant of this name of Hercules ; for tbey say, that the 
tcwfiple of Mycalessian Ceres was committed" to the care of 
Ihe Idfflaq Heroules. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Tujs HiouBtain Helicon excels all the mountains m Greece 
for the goodness of its soil* and the multitude of tre^ whMl 
il eonlxiins. The young shpota of purslafin^ too, ynik whi^b 
it abounds, yield the sweetest fruit. The inhabitants of 
Helicon say, that n6ne of the herbs or roots which are pm>^ 
duced in this mountain are destructive tp mankind. They 
add, that the pastures here even debilitate the venom of 
serpents ; so that those who are frequently bit by serpents 
in this part escape tlie danger with greater ease than if they 
were of the nation of the Psylli, or had discovered an anti- 
dote against poison. Otherwise the venom of the fiiercesl of 
serpents is both destructive to men, and all oth^ anima,U« 
The nc^ture of the pastures, too, contributes in no sp^U 
degree to the ^strength of tbeirenom. For I once heard § 
Phoenician say, that in the mountainous part of Phoenida, 
the roots that grow there render the vipers more fierce^ The 
same person, too, farther «4d^» that he a^w 9 np^r pursue 
a man who fled to a tree for shelter, and that the viper blew 
its venom against the tree to which the man had escaped, 
and by this means caused his death. With respect to those 
vipers in Arabia which take up their residence among balsam 
Jtrees, I know that something very different frcMn what I, have 
above related happens,, ^nd this is as follows: The balsaii^ 
tree is nearly of the siune size as a spiig of myrtle; and its 
leaves axe like those of the herb sweet<ma]}oram. . Vipers 
take up their read^ice iibout these plants ; and are in some 
places more numerous than in oth^s : for the juice of the 
balsam tree is their sweetesi food; and they are delighted 
with the shade produced by its leaves. When the time 
therefore arrives for gatheriiog the juice of this tree, the 
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Arabians oome into the sacred grove, each of them holding 
two twigs. By shaking these they put to flight the vipers: 
for they are unwilling to kill them, because they oonrnder 
them as the sacred inhabitants of the balsam. And if it 
happens that any one is wounded by a viper, the wound re- 
sembles that which is made by iron, but is not attended with 
any dangerous consequences: for these animals being fed 
with the juice of the balsam-tree, which is the most odori- 
ferous of all trees, their poison becomes changed from a deadly 
quality into one which produces a milder effect. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



But they say, that Ephialtes and Otus consecrated this 
mountain to the Muses, and were the first that sacrificed to 
these divinities in Helicon. They likewise report that Ascra 
was built by these. And Hegesinous, in his poem on the 
Attic land, thus speaks concerning Ascra : 

With Ascra mingling onoe^ th' earth-shaking power. 
When rolling years dieir rounds had run, b^t 
A son named Oedus^ who Ascra built> 
Assisted by Aloeus' o£Pspring, near 
The streams of Helicon's irriguousfeet. 

I never read the poetical compositions of Hegesinous; for 
they were not extant when I was bom. But Calippus the 
Corinthian, in his history of the Orchomenians, cites the 
verses of Hegesinous in proof of what he asserts : and hence, 
I have taken these verses from Calippus. At present a 
tower remains in Ascra ; but of every thing else even the 
remembrance has perished. The sons of Aloeus wore of 
opinion, that there were only three Muses; and these they 
czdled Metete^ Mneme, and Joide, which signify meditaiion. 
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memotyy and nnginig. But they say, that in after times, 
Pierus the Macedonian, from whom a mount^n^in Mace- 
donia is denominated, came to Thespia, and ordered that 
nine Mdses should be worshipped by the names which they 
retain at present. And this alteration was made by Pierus, 
either because it appeared to him to be wiser, or in con- 
sequence of some oracle, or as the result of what he had 
learned from the Thracians. For formerly the Thracians 
seem to have excelled the Macedonians in dexterity in human 
affairs, and not to have been so negligent as they were in 
divine concerns. There are those, too, who say that Pierus 
had nine daughters, and that he called them by the names 
of the Muses ; and that the grandchildren of Pierus by these 
daughters were called by the names which the Greeks give 
to the offspring of the Muses. But Mimnermus, who com- 
posed elegies respecting the battle of the Srayrnseans against 
Gyges and the Lydians, says in the preface to this work, 
that the more ancient Muses are the daughters y>f Heaven^ 
and that those of posterior origin are the daughters of 
Jupiter. 

In Helicon, too, as you go to the grove of the Muses, 
you will see on the left hand the fountain Aganippe. They 
say that Aganippe was the daughter of Termessus, which 
flows round mount Helicon. But if you proceed to this 
grove in a stnught line, you will see a stone image of Eu- 
pheme. This Eupheme is said to have been the nurse of 
the Muses. 'After her image there is a statue of Linus in a 
small stone, which is carved so as to resemble a cavern. 
They perform funeral sacrifices every year to this poet, 
\x£ore they sacrifice to the Muses. It is said that Linus was 
the son of Urania by Amphioraus the son of Neptune. The 
rmiown which he acquired for his skill in music was superior 
not only to that of his contemporaries, but to that of all his 
predecessors; and he is said to have been slain by ApoUo 
finr attempting to compare his skill in singing with that of 
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the god. Indeed the death of Linus was lamented by every 
barbarous nation ; and among the Egyptians there is a song 
which th^ Greeks call Linus: for this song is denominated 
by the Egyptians Mamerocm. But the Greeks, and among 
these Homer, mention this song as Grecian. For Homer, 
being well acquidnted with the misfortune of Linus, says 
that Vulcan represented^ among othm* things, in the shield 
of Achilles, a boy playing on a harp, »id singing the fate of 
Linus: 



*' To these a youth awakes the warbling strings. 
Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings." 

But Pamphus, who composed the most aodent hymns fcHr 
the Adienians, says, that grief for the death of Linus ii^ 
creased to that degree, that he came to be called Oiidinos^ 
or lameniabk lAima. And afterw^ds the Lesbian Sappho, 
having learnt the name Oitolinos from the verses of Pam* 
phus, celebrates in her poems Adonis and Oitolinos. The 
Thebans, too, boast that Linus was buried in their country; 
and they say, that after the loss of the Greeks at Chasrooea^ 
Philip the scm of Amyntas, in consequence of a vision in a 
dream, brought the bones of Linus to Macedonia; and 
afterwards, from another dream, carried back the bones to 
Thebes. The covering however of this tomb, and eifery 
thing else belonging to it, have, they say, been obliterated 
through length of time. The Thebans likewise assert, that 
there was a junior Linus, die scm of Ismemus; and that 
whea hut a boy he was slain by Hercules, whom he idstrueted 
in mu»9C. However, neither the Linus the son of Amfilii- 
marusy nor he who was the son of Ismenius, composed any 
tUiig in verse ; or, if^ they did, it has not been trwwiiUed 
to posterity. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Th£ ancient statue& of all the Muses here were made by 
Cephisodotua. ' And on proceeding to no ^ea( distance 
from hen€e> you will see three Muses which ware mude by 
Cephisodotus, and after the^ the same number of Muse^ 
the works of Strongylion, who mad^ oxen and henries after 
the best manner. The remaining three Muses were made by 
Olypipiosthenes. In Helicon, too, there are ci bra^sen ApdlQ 
nod a Mercury contending with each other about a ly^e. 
Th^^?^ is likewise a Bacchus, the work of Lysippus : for the 
uf»igbt statue of Bacchus, whidi was dedicated by Sylla, 
was made by Myrcm, and except his statue of Erechtheua^ 
deserves to be inspected beyond all his works at Athens. 
Sylla, however, did not dedicate this statue out of hia own 
possessions, but took it frcnn the Orchomenian Minyse.. And 
this is what the Greeks call venerating a divine nature with 
foreign fumigations. Here too you may see the statues of 
poets and illustrious musicians. Among these there are 
Thamyris, now blind, and handling a broken lyre ; . and the 
Metbymn«ean 4nQn sitting on a dolphin. But he who made 
the statue of the Argive Sacadas, from not uiuJerstaixdiog 
the exordium of Pindai^'s verses upon him, has made this 
fuper not greater as to the length of his body than fai& pipes. 
H^od, too, sits here holding a harp on hia knees, thou^ 
this was not bis usual attitude ; for it is evident from his 
poepis, that he used to sing near a twig of IiKurel. With 
respect to. the age of Hesiod and Hcaaer, though I have 
made the most cUligent and accurate inquiry, it is not agree- 
ably to me to give my opinion on this sufcgect, as I know 
that it has occasioned great disputes among men of former 
limes, and that there is no small contention about it among 
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poets of the present day. There is a statue here, too, of the 
Thracian Orpheus, with Telete, or mystic sacrifice^ standing 
by his side. He is represented singing, and is surrounded 
by wild beasts fashioned from brass and stone, who are 
listening to his song. The Greeks, indeed, believe many 
things which are by no means true, and this among the rest, 
that Orpheus was the son bf the Muse Calliope, and not of 
that Calliope who was the daughter of Pierus; that he 
allured wild beasts by the melody of his lyre ; and that he 
descended to Hades while alive, for the purpose of request- 
ing the infernal gods to restore him back his wife. But it 
appears to me, that Orpheus surpassed all the poets that were 
prior to him in the elegance of his compoations, and that 
he acquired great authority in consequence of the general 
opinion, that he invented the mysteries of the gods, purifica- 
tions for impious actions, remedies for diseases, and the 
methods of appeasing the wrath of divinity. 

They report, too, concerning him, that the Thracian women 
endeavoured to take away his life by stratagem, because he 
persuaded their husbands to attend him in his wanderings, 
but that they had not the boldness to put this design in 
execution through fear of their husbands : at length, how- 
ever, by drinking largely of wine, they accomplished this 
daring project. Hence, they say, it came to be established 
by law, that men should be led to battle intoxicated. There 
are others again who say, that Orpheus was killed by 
lightning, oa account of having taught things in the mys- 
teries which men wete unacquainted with before. It is 
likewise reported of Orpheus, that after the death of his 
wife, became in consequence of it to Aomus in Thesprotia, 
because there was an andent oracle there of departed spirits; 
that when he came here he expected the soul of Eurydice 
would follow him ; but that finding himself disappointed, he 
slew himself through grief. The Thracians add,* that the 
BJghtmgales, which build their nests about the sepulchre of 
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Orpheus, sing sw^eeter and louder tlian other nightingales. 
But the Macedonians, who inhabit the country under the 
Pierian mountaiDy and the city Dios» say that Orpheus was 
slain in that p^ce by women. On proceeding from Dios to 
the mountain, at about the distance of twenty stadia, you 
will see a pillar on the right hand, and upon it a stone urn, 
which, according to the inhabitants of this place, contains 
the bones of Orpheus. The river Helicon flows through 
this part of the country, and at the distance of eighty-five 
stadia hides itself in the earth. Afterwards having concealed 
itself for about twenty-two stadia, it again rises, and, as- 
suming the name of Baphyrae instead of Helicon, becomes a 
navigable river, and pours itself into the sea. The Diatae 
say, that this river at first ran in an open channel ; but that 
when the women who slew Orpheus attempted to wash them- 
selves from his blood in it, then it sunk into the earth, that 
its water might not be the means of purifying them from his 
murder. 

I have likewise heard a different report from this in 
Larissa : that formerly there was a city in Olympus called 
labethra, and which stood in that part of the mountain 
which is turned towards Macedonia : that the sepulchre of 
Orpheus is not far from hence ; and that an oracle of Bac- 
chus was transmitted to the Libethrians from Thrace, in- 
forming them that their city would be destroyed by Svs 
whenever the sun should behold the bones of Orpheus. 
The Libethrians, however, did not pay much attention to 
the oracle, because they did not believe that there could be 
any wild beast sufficiently large and strong to destroy their 
city; and as to the boar, they were persuaded that its bold- 
ness was superior to its strength. However, when it seemed, 
fit to divinity, the following circumstances took place: A 
shepherd about mid-day, being weary, laid himself down by 
the tomb of Orpheus^ and in his sleep began to sing the 
verses of that poet with a loud and sweet voice. The neigh-? 
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bouring shepherda, therefore^ and husbandmen, inured hj 
this harmony, left their employments^ and gathered them- 
selves round the sleeping shepherd. But it so happened, 
from their pushing against, and striving to outstrip each 
other in getting near the shepherd, that they overturned the 
pillar, broke the urn which contained the bones of Orpheus, 
and by this means caused them to be seen by' the sun. 
Afterwards, on the following night, divinity caused it to 
rain in abundance ; and the river Sus^ which is one of the 
torrents about Olympus, rushed with such impetuosity 
ag^nst the walls of the Libethrians, that it threw them 
down, together with all the temples and houses, and drowned 
all the men and animals that were in the city. The Li- 
bethrians^^ therefore, becoming extinct, the Macedonians that 
dwelt in Dios (as a Larisssean, who was my guest, informed 
me) conveyed the bones of Orpheus to their own country. 
But those who are conversant with the writings of the poets, 
know with respect to the hymns of Orpheus, that each of 
them is very short, and that the whole of them does not 
amouM to any considerable number. The Lycomedas at'e 
well acquainted with them, and sing them in the mysteries 
of Ceres. These hymns are next to those of Homer for the 
elegance of their composition; but on account of their su- 
perior sanctity, they are preferred for religious purposes to 
those of Isomer. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



lis Helicon, too, there is a statue of Arsinoe, wholn Ptolemy 
married though she was his sister. A brazen ostrich supports 
this statue. These birds indeed have wings naturally like 
other birds, but through the weight and magnitude of their 
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bcxfies th^ are unable to ]*aise tbemselves into the air. Here 
likewise there ere a hind suckling Telephus the son of Her- 
cules, and an ox standing near her. Besides these there is 
a statue of Priapus, whidi deserves to be inspected. This 
god is honoured in other places by those who take care of 
goatS; sheep, or beehives : but the Lampsaceni vpnerate him 
beyond all the other divinities^ and assert that he is the son 
of Bacchus and Venus. Among other tripods, too, which 
are dedicated in Helicon, there is a most ancient one, which 
they say Hesiod received in Chalcis by the Euripus, in con* 
sequence of a victory which he gained by his verses. The 
grove here is surrounded with inhabitants : and the Thes* 
plans celebrate a festival in this place, and games which they 
call Mouseiay or, sacred to the Muses. They also celebrate 
games in honour of Love, in "which rewards are not only 
proposed to musicians, but likewise to the athletse. On 
ascending from this grove to the distance of twenty stadia, 
you will see a fountain, which is called the fountain of the 
horse. They say, that the horse of Bellerophon made this 
fountain by striking the earth with his hoof. But the 
Boeotians that dwell about Heliocm have a tradition among 
tiiem, that Hesiod ^wrote nothing besides the poem enuded 
fVarks and Days; and from this they take away the in- 
troducticm to the Muses, and say that the proper beginning 
of the poem is that part which speaks of Contentions. They 
showed me, too^ a leaden table near the fountain, which was 
almost entirely rotten through age, but on which the fVofis 
and Days of Hesiod was written. Their opinion, however, 
who ascribe many works to Hesiod, is very cUfferent from 
this. And, according to these, he composed a poem On 
Women; The Great Eoece ; The Theogony; Verses on the 
Prophet Melampus ; the Descent of Theseus *a)ith PMthous 
to Hades ; The Exhortation of Chiron^ viz. relative to the 
instruction of Achilles ; and the poem called Works and 
Days. 
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The same persons, too, assert, that Hesiod was instructed 
in divination by the Acarnanes: and, indeed, a poem of 
Hesiod On Divination is extant, which I have read, together 
with The Narrations qfProdigieSf which are at the end of 
it* Contrary reports likewise are circulated about the death 
of Hesiod. For though it is universally agreed, that the 
sons of G^nyctor, Ctimenus, and Antiphus, fled to M olucria 
from Naupactus on account of the murder of Hesiod, and 
that through their impiety to Neptune they were punished 
there, yet some are of opinion, that Hesiod was falsely ac- 
cused of having ravished the sister of these young men, and 
others assert, that she was ravished by him. And such are 
the different reports which are circulated about Hesiod and 
his works. On the top of mount Helicon is the river Lamus, 
which is not large : and in the borders of the Thespians 
there is a place called Hedonacon, which contains the foun* 
tain c£ Narcissus. They say that Narcissus beheld himself 
in this fountain; that he did not know he was in love 
himself; and that he died through this love by the side of 
the fountain. To be in love indeed with a shadow, and not 
to know the difference between a man and the shadow of a 
man, is stupidity in the extreme. But there is another re-f 
port concerning Narcissus, which is les^ known than the 
former one; and this is, that he had a twin sister, who 
perfectly resembled him in her whole form, that her hair 
and dress were similar to those of Narcissus, and that they 
used to go out together to hunt. That Narcissus feU in love 
with this sister ; and that she happening to die before him, 
he used, to come to this fountain, in which, when he saw 
his own shadow, without at the same time perceiving that it 
was his own, he found some mitigation of the torments of 
his love, by ima^ning that it was the image of his sister. It 
appears to me, however, that the earth produced the flower 
Narcissus, prior to this circumstance; and my opinion is 
confirmed by the verses of Pamphus. For he says, that 
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maoy y^rs before the lliespiaii Narcissus, .Proserfuni^^ the 
daughter of Ceres, was forcibly taken away by Pliito, a$ 
she was. playing and gathering flowers; and that she wa:^ 
depeived not by violets, but by the narcissus. > 
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CHAPTER XXXII. ^ 

hi/ ' } 
Those that dwell in Creuds, which is a haven 4>f th/^ 

Thespians, have no public building or statue which deserves 

to be mentioned : but in the house of a private pei^n in 

Creusis there is a statue of Bacchus, which is roacle of 

plaster, and adorned with pictures. But the pa^siiige. by 

sea to Creusis from Peloponnesus is winding and stDiriQffi 

The promontories which run into the sea, give such a 

curvature to the shores, that ships c^npiot sail in a direol 

line, and the winds blow violently from the neighbpatipg 

mountains. On sailing from Creusis, not, inwards but nea3P 

BoBotia, you will see the city Thisbe on the right h^^f 

And in the first place there is a mountain near the ^^^ 

When you have passed beyond this you will 'see a pjain^ 

and afler this another mountain, in the bottom .pa^rt- of 

which there is a city. In this city there is a templ0:6f 

Hercules, and in it a stone statue in an upright po^tiiooi 

They celebrate here a festival, which they call Heracleiai 

Nothing would hinder the plain which lies bete bet^eeo the 

mountains from becoming a lake, throi|g|^ the great quantity 

of water in this part| if they did not luise a sti^ong.b^Plk 

through the x^iddle of the plain, turn the water every ye%v 

to plaqes beyond, the bank, a^d cultivate the other p^irfi^.of 

the plain. They sfiy that the nymph Thisbe, from who^ 

the city is ^^QGAninated, was a native of this plaee> ,Qn 

sailing from, he^ce. ji^u will see a: scuall city near the sea, 

VOL. III. F 
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wbich is called Tipha^ Tliarcf ii a temple of Hercules 
bere, in which they celebtate a festival annually. The 
Tiphseended assert, that they esrcelled from the firdt all the 
other Boeotians in the knowledge of maritikiae affairs^ and 
that Tiphys, who was chosen to be the pilot of the ship 
Argo, was a native of their country. 

Before the city, too, they show a place> to which they say 
the Argo drove when it returned from Colchis. On pro- 
ceeding upwards from Thespia towards the continent, you 
Win airive at the tity Haliartus. But it is not proper that 
I should separate ftcttn my acbdunt of the Orchomeniaii 
affairs, the pairticulars respecting the builder of this dty 
and Cotoitea^ In the Persian ^ar, one part of the army of 
Xbrxei brifd Waste with fire atod swoird the land and city of 
^ Hdiartiians, oii account of their attachment to the in- 
terest of the Greeks. But in Haliartus there is a sepulchre 
^TLysandlra the Lacedaemonian. For when he drew near 
to Hi^rtiis iti order to attack its walls, as the city was 
defended within by an array of Athenians and Thebans, 
these forces leaving tlie city, a battle ensued, in which Ly- 
slmder was dSEuki. Indeed, Lysander appears to me to have 
merited, by his abduct, both the greatest praise and blame. 
If^r he gitve it specimen of consummate sagacity in warlike 
affidrs when he commanded the Peloponnesian fleet. For 
having attentively watched the motions of Antiochus the 
|)ilot of AlMbiades, at that time when the commander was 
absent, h^ induced him to hope that he would be able to 
e^age in a n^val battle wkh the Lacedaemonians, and 
i^terWards vataquished him, trusting to l^s arrogance and 
temerity, h6t far from the walls of the Cblophonianls. Ly- 
sander^ too, #hen he was agmn chosen by the. S^saitaiis to 
command thar three^o«tred 'galleys^ so mitigated th^ an^t 
of Cyrus, that as odeii as hd requested money for the use bf 
his fleet, Oyrus seasonably and HbeiiWy supplied Kim with 
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it. And ivheii the Athenians had one hundred vessels 
stationed in ^gospotamos^ Lysander made them his prize, 
through taking advantage of the time when the sailors went 
on shore in order to lay in wtfter and fresh provisions. 

He likewise exhibited the following specimen of justice: 
A dispute about money happened to take place, between 
Autolycus the pancratiast, whose image I have seen in the 
Prytaneum at Athens, and Eteonicus a Spartan. Here the 
Spartan, whose abilities in defending his cause were inferior 
to those of Autolycus, behaved, notwithstanding, so inso- 
lentlyj because the city of the Athenians was at that time in 
the power of the thirty tyrants, and Lysander was present, 
that he struck his adversary, and because Autolycus de- 
fended himself, brought him to Lysander, expecting that he 
would decide the aiFair in his fiivour. Lysander, howevdr, 
iaocused Eteonicus of having acted unjustly, and dismissed 
hnh with tieproaches and disgrace. These actions, therefore, 
nused the reputation of Lysander: but the following dis- 
graced his character: At ^gospotamos he slew Philocles 
the Atiienian, who was one of the commanders of the 
Athenian fleet, and four thousand Athenian captives foe- 
fldeB, and would not suffer them to be buried, though the 
Athenians permitted dve Persians that fell at Marathon, 
and Xerxes those Lacediemonians that died at Thermopylae, 
to be buried. Afterwards, too, a greater disgrace befel the 
Lacedsemonians through Lysander ; and this was by his 
placing Diecada^kiy or companies often, men^ over the cities 
diat were in alliance with the Lircedaemonians, and beades 
these Laconic Harmostm, or apt administrcctors' of qffhirs. 
And lastly, when the Spartans took no care to acquire 
wealth, and this in consequence of an oracle, which declared, 
that the denre of riches would be the only thing destructive 
to Sparta, Lysander inflamed them with a vehement desire 
df becoming rieh. Hence, foUoiring the opinion of the 
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Persians, and judging according to their law, I conclude 
that Lysander was more hurtful than useful to the Lace- 
dtemonians. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



BoT in Haliartus there is a sepulchre of Lysander, And 
an heroic monument of Cecrops the son of Fandion. The 
mountain, too, >Tilphussius, and the fountain Tilphussa, are 
about fifty stadia distant from Haliartus. It is said by the 
Greeks, that when the Ar^ves together with the sons of 
Polynices took Thebes, as they were leading along the ^ 
prophet Tiresias, with their other spoils, to the Delphie 
Apollo, the prophet, being thirsty by the way, drank of the 
fountain Tilphussa, and immediately after expired. His 
sepulchre, therefore, is near this fountun. They say, too^ 
that Manto the daughter of Tiresias was ^ven to Apollo 
by the Argives ; but that by order of \he god she passed 
over in a ship to Colophon in Ionia, and there married 
Rhadus- the Cretan. With respect to other particular 
about Tiresias, such as the number of years which he 
lived, his being changed from a man into a woman, anfd 
what Homer asserts of him in the Odyssey, that he was the 
only wise p^son in Hades — these are known to eva^y one. 
Among the Haliartians, too, there is in the open air a tempk 
of those goddesses who are called Praxidieai, or, the avengers 
of actions. They swear on the altars of these goddesses, 
and never vidate the oath which they have thus taken. 
Hiis temple is near the mountain TDphuasius. But in 
HaUartus there are temples, in which there are no slatues, 
because the temples are without roofs. To what divinhite 
these were dedicated I have not been able to learn. The 
river Lophis flows throi^h the Halial*tian land* It is said. 
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that this ooHvAty at first was very diy, owing to its bemg 
totally destkate of water, and that ooe >of the principal 
inhabitants w^nt to D^lpbos to tnqmre by wliat XDesiis water 
might be foindd: that the Pythian deity aaswered htm, 
that he must slay the first person he met on his return to 
Haliartus; and that he ha,ppenii\g to meet first of all with 
Lophis the son of Parth^nnnenes, immediately struck the 
youth mth his sword. That Lophis yet breathirig ran 
round the place in which be was wounded : that wherever 
his blood feU on the giouiid there water aacended ; and that 
from this circumstance the river was called Lophis; 

Alalcomen^is a village by no means large, and is sitnated 
at the extremities of a mountmn not very lofty. They aigf^' 
that this place was d^ionunated fipom a native Alakamenss, 
who was the nurse of Minerva. Bat| aeooirdti^ tooth^urs,- 
it was called after Alalcomenia, who was the daughter of 
OgygUB. At some distance from this village a temple of 
Min^erva stands in a plain ; . and in it there is an aincient 
statue of ivory. SyUa, indisedi was guilty of many cruelties 
towards the Athenians, and his conduct was very diffiBrenl 
from the. manners of the Bomans. His bdiaviour, too^ 
tj^wards the Tbebans and Onhomenians resembled his con- 
duct towards the Athenians: and from thcAUconenians. 
he tpok away this statue of Mixuerva. This' mail, however, 
who so furiously captured the Grecian cities, and carried) 
away the statues <^ th^r, god% was tonmei^ed witji the most 
unpleasant of all dieses* For bis body was covered witb 
lice: and his former good fortune was terminated by so. 
cdamitous an end. But the temple in Alalocanenae was 
ne^ected afiter this event, as being deprived of its divinity. 
Another citoiiinstaBce, too^ happened in my time, wbieh 
contributed to the dissolutioh of the temple. A large and 
stnxig ivy, which grew by the side of the temple, destroyed: 
the eement of the stones, and separated them fioin ^ each: 
other. A torrent not very lai^;e, whidi tbey call Totoii,^ 
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4p[W8 heve: and tliey - f ay k was thuc denomiaftl^, beeacM^ 
Mi|ierva was educated ilear the river Triton { just as if (ins 
t«rmnt was the river Triton, and not that which, proeeeding 
from' the marsh Tritonis in Africa, poui^ heelf ttito tbe^ 
Lybian sea. > ' '.'•;':' .1 
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Bjb^oee you anrive at CcMfonea from Alakomenee^ you 
will see a teriiple of Minerva Itonia. This name was given 
to tiie goddess by Itonus the son of Amphietyon. The 
BoBotians assemble together in this place in order to fonoi « 
common convention. In this temf^ there are Ixaaoi statues 
of Minerva Itonia and Jupiter. These were made by Ago* 
racritos, the disdple and lov^ of Phidias. Statues, too, of 
the Graces ware dedicated here in my time. It is said duit 
lodamia, who officiated as priestess to the goddess^ onoe 
came by night within the ssacved enclosure of the tempie, 
aasd that Minerva appeared to her, invested with « robe^io 
wdiehr there was the head of Medusa: that IodaiBt% as somi 
as she beheld it, became a stone; and that on this account' 
a woman places fire every day on the altar of bdamia, and 
says thrice in the Boeotian tsongue, that lodamia lives, and 
caHs for fire. The remarkable partici^lars which Cwooea 
contains, are an altar of Mercury EpimeUus in the forum, 
and an altar of the Winds. A little below these there is a 
temple of Juno, and in it an ancient statue^ which Was made 
by the Thelian Pythodorus. This statue holds l^rens tii one 
of its hands. For they say,- that the daughters of AofadouS' 
were persuaded by Juno to contend in siaging <with the 
Moses; and that ^he Muses, being victorious, pludcedoff 
the/wingS'Qft})e Sirens, and made crowns from them.^ The 
mounitain Libethrius b about forty stadia diabaat finaas 
Cmon^. ' In tins mountain .there are statues of the JLi^ 
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b^thpan ifiw^ aqd Nyuif^Sp fher^ 9}re j^kenise two fipun- 
taiQs herei one of which thej call LiMhrias^ and the other 
Petroif or a rpek* These fountains resemble the breasts of 
wopei^ and wft^r resembling milk aspends from them* T^ 
the mountain Laphy^tion ^nd the grove of Jupiter La- 
pliystius from Coronea the distance '^ twenty stadia. There 
is a stone statue of the god in tins gxove : and tl^y say, diat 
when Atbamas w^ abpuit tp s^cr^^ Ffirixiis and H^% 
here, the scms of Jupiter i^nt a ram^, whose wool was golden^ 
^pqia the back of which ^ey escapied. Above this g^ve 
thefre is a plai^ called Hercules Charop^y or ihe gray-egfed : 
and the Bopotiaps say, that Ifeipcules {^sof nded here^ diT^gging 
up the €^ of Hadi^. 

Op de^^ending firpm the mountain Laphystbn to the 
teni{4^ of Minerva Itonia, you will see the river PhalfM'ua 
ruuf^isg into the lake Cephissu. Beyond the ipioj^i^in 
Laphystion is Orehomenus, an illustrious and reno^];i04 
Gkredan city, which once arrived at the highest degree of 
feliaty, and which was destroyed by nearly the same means 
as Myoene and Deloe. The following particulars are handed 
down to us respecting it^ andent affairs. They say, that 
Andrcus the son of the river Peneus, first of all dwelt in 
this plaee, and that from him the countiy wa^ denominfted 
Andras. That Athamas^ becoming apqti^qtjed with biin, 
gaye him all the country about the mountii^n Iiap^sitipj^, 
tqgpther with that r^^n whic;h is now called Coronea- anc} 
Haliartia. But Athamas^ being of o^anion that he sl{ouk^ 
not le^vQ any male chtldren behind him (because he called 
to mind his cpnduct, when insane, towards Learchus and 
]Ri(elicerte, Le^con had died through disease, and he wa^ 
ignpjcant whether Phris^us was alive, or had any child?ren)^ 
on this aocount he adopted Coronus and Haliartus, tb^ sons 
of Thisrsander, who was the son of Sisyphus: for Athama^ 
w^.;tb^ brother, of Sisyphus. However, when Phrixqs, as 
SQfi^ s^, or ^lei^vky according to others, who was thf^ ^on 
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of Ffarixus by the daughter of .^tes, returned ftom the 
Colchi, the sons of Thersander gave up the kingdom of 
lAthamas to Athamas and his progeny. These, therefore, 
fiaving recrived from Athamas a part of the land, buflt 
Haliartus and Coronea. But prior to the return of these, 
Etippe ihe daughter of Leueon was pven in marriage by 
Athamas to Andreus: and by her he had Eteocles; thodgfa 
it is reported by the citizens, that Eteocles was the son of 
the river Cephisus. Hence, certain poets call Eteocles in 
their verses Cephisiades. This Eteocles, when he began to 
reign, suffisred them to call the country from Andreus. 'But 
he instituted two tribes, one of which he ordered to be called 
Cephisiades, and the other after his own name Eteoclea. 
When Halmus, too, the son of Sisyphus, came to him, he 
gave him but a small part of the country for his portion: 
and l3ie towns were called Halmones from Halmus. But in 
after times one town alone came to be called Halmones, ' 






CHAPTER XXXV. . 

' The Boeotians, too, say that Eteocles was the first that 
sacrificed to the Graces. And, indeed, that he establishi^ 
three Graces they are well convinced ; but they have lost 
the remembrance of the names which he gave them. For 
%e Lacedaemonians only worship two Graces, the statues of 
which, they say, were dedicated by Lacedsemon the' son of 
Taygete, who also gave them the names of Cleta and Pha- 
enha. ' These names, indeed, are very properly pven^ to the 
Graces, asfikewise are those names which are assigned io 
th^ Griaces by the Athenians. For the Athenians liav6 
from ancient times venerated the Graces, Auxo arid He- 
gemone. And as to Carpus, it is not a name of oni^ of 'the 
Graces, but of one of the Seasons. But the Atbeiiiittis 
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^ror8hi|)'tli0ot)ief' 6f tt^e Seasons, tc^thear vfiih pA^vesHs, 
tfiitl call this divinity ThcUht^, or theflmsrishmg^ ' Imked^ 
#e itovr pray to three. Graces, having learnt that th(3l^ are 
three from the Orchomenian Eteocles. Thosfe, too, thai 
hftve made statues of Bacchus have placed three 'Graoes in 
tile bands of the god, just as Angelion and Tect«eti# have 
done to the Delphic Apollo. And at Athens, in the vesti- 
bule of the tonv^ there are three Graces, whose mysteries^ 
wbkb are kept secret fk>m the multitude, are there cele- 
brated. But-Pamphus is the first we are acquainted with 
that celebrated the Graces in verse: but he neither men- 
tions theu* number, nor their names. Homer, too, makes 
mention of the Graces, and says that one of these is the wife 
of Vulcan, and that her name is Charis. He also says, that 
Sleep is the lover of the Grace Posithea: and in the speech 
of Sleep he has the following verse : 

*' That she my loved-one shall be ever mine^ 
The youngest Grace, Pasithea the divine." 

Hence some have suspected t}iat Homer knew of other more 
andent Graces. 

But Hesiod in the Theogony (if that work be the com- 
position of Hesiod) says that the Graces are the daughters 
of Jupiter and Eurynome, and that their names aref Eu- 
pUrosyne, Aghua, and Thalia. Onomacritus, too, in bi^ 
verses ^ves them the same names. But Antimachus- neither 
mentions the number, nor the names of the Graces, but only 
says, that they are the daughters of Aigle and the Sun. 
Hermesianak the writer of elegies says, what no one before 
him ever asserted, that Pitho, or persuasion^ is one of ^e 
Graces. But I have hot been able to find who the Stsi 
person was that either by a statue or picture represented 
the Graces naked. For the more ancient statue^ and pictiire^ 
of the Graces have garments. Thus among the Smjrma^ans 
in the tem{de of the Nemeses, among the other statuei^, therie 
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a£» GtMM fiuMonecl of gold) wbi^ were n^ade by ^upj^iM^ 
Axui ia the Odeioa there isi a pictuiv of a Qraoe, which nwi 
pamted by Apellea, Amopg the Pergaiiieiiiaiii» too^ in tb^ 
bedphaiober of Attalus, aoA ip the temple which they ceU 
Fi^tbicHit there are Graoe^ which were painted by the Parian 
PyUisigojras. Beffldes all these, Socrates the son of S(v 
phioni^cus fnade a statijie of the Graces for the Athauaas, 
whM) is. placed ip the vestibule of their tower. These ax^ 
aU in a similar maoQer ck>thed : and I cannot tell fpr what 
reaaon men in after times, in their statues and pictures of 
the Gi»ces> repieaented them naked. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

On the death of Eteocles, the kingdom came to the 
posterity of Halmus. The daughters of this Halmus were 
Chrysogenea and Chryse. It is reported, that Fhlegyas 
w^ tb^ son of Mars by Chryse. And Fhlegyas reigo^ 
after Eteocles, because Eteocles did not leave any male 
c^Q^^M^ii^ behind him. But at that time the name of the 
wJis^iJ^ country was changed ; so that the region which wa^ 
b^re denomipa^ Andreis, was then called Fhlegy^ntiSf 
Tb^^tyiitoo, Andreis was inhabited from the first, to wl^h 
FUf^ilfi added another called by his iown name, and col- 
lectiQ4 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Wt of all the Grecian wajniors* Th^ 
Fhlegyans^ however^ in after-times, through their stupidity 
a^ holdQei^^ separated themselves from the other Oi'cho- 
mgniansg, i^nii led away at the same time the n^ghbojudgi;ig 
people^ At leipi^, too, they turned their ^rms against tb? 
t^jpf^p}^, of the Delphic Apollo, ijn order to pljunder it: and 
w^B P ^ ila ipffl on with a qhosep^ band of Ar^^ves ca^ t9 
9l^t't^ Delphi, both he and his forces fell in the engqg;^ 
ment which ensued. That the Thjiegyasi^ indeed^ ddUghted 
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in^irtriike flUdt Ix^Atha' regt of the Qmedoi is enridem 
from theie liises o£ Homer in the Jliad^ mspectiiig Man mid 
the son of Mani) Tarror : 

'' From Thrace they fly^ call'd to the dire alarms 
Of warring PhlegyaQs^ and EF^yxian arm^." 

But, in these vefses, he app^fUB to me to call tho6e that, in- 
habit the ThespiiiQtian E{»yru9» JSpbjrri* HQwever, divinity 
nearly destroyed the race of the Phlcgyan^ by ecmtinued 
thunder and violent euthquakes^ and those that were left 
were destroyed by pestilence, except a few that fied to Phocis^ 
^vki Phlegyas dyiqg without children, Chryees the 9011 
of Neptune, by Chrysogenea the daugb^r vf H«lmu6, 
signed fUler him. The son of this Cbryses was Minps ; 
aqd froip him, the people that he governed are even at pre- 
sent call^ Mi^nyse, So great was the tribute which was paid 
to this Minyas, that he surpassed in wealth all those that.^ 
reigned before him, and was the first we are acquainted with 
among the Minyse that built a treasury for the purpose of 
securing his riches. And there are certain Greeks, who have 
great knowledge in affairs of this kind, by whom these trea-' 
suries are considered as more wonderful than those which 
their own country contains. / However, the most illustrious 
historians, who have given the most accurate account of the 
£!gyptian pyramids, have ppt .«£»4e the l^a^t me^tiQn of the 
trejutoryof MinyaQ, and liHe waU^ of Tiryqf, tbou^ t|#y 
are equally vorlhy <^ admiratioui The sm of, U^i? MhjMA 
was Orchbmemis: and daring bi»r^ga l^be-iHty vr49 ctffe4 
OvcbimeacB, and the people were denomimtti^ CNb^iMniaipijli^ 
Yet the iq>pellatiop of M^Qyas ^U I^m9i«i9» for.tbe.purpp9fif 
of dikdrnguoshiog these peopiie fr^iwt^e Orobpitt^iaiiaiii M'- 
cadia. Orohiomenus therefore i:^igaiicig^ Hyfit^JOl^ fvntoe, to him 
firom Atgos; for this Hy^ttu».^as oMigfd.tq abaodpn.hia 
^eountry, on account of having-murdiired Moluru$ the son of 
Aiisbas, wiMom he had detected oamriiittsng adultery mtH 
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bis W1&. OedKHxienus ^re this Hyettns th^ part of the 
oouAtiy whidi b about the village Hyettus, and the laod 
adjoining to it. The author of the verses wbi^ the Gi;eek$ 
call the Great Eoeas, makes mention of Hyettus : 

" Hyettus, when Arisbas' son he found, 
Molurus, in the chamber of his wife, 
Th' adult'rer slew, and from his country fled, 
Argos, the fertQe nurse of gen'rous steeds. 
To Minyas' son Orchomentu he csme: 
Th^isjule the^i th' heroic prince received^ 
And nobly gave him of his realms a share." 

But it is evident, that this Hyettus was the first that punished 
adultery. For in after times Draco, among the laws ^hich 
he made for the Athenians^ relative to the punishment of 
unjust actions, enacted, that adultery should be severely 
punished. The name, too, of the Minyae arrived at such a 
degree of dignity, that Neleus, the son of Cretheus and king 
of Pylus, married from Orchomenus, Aoris the daughter of 
Amphion the son of Hilasius. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



' Th]2 race however of Halmus was destined to' come to i^if 
etod. • For Orehomenus did not leave behind him any ciiild^ 
ren ; and in consequence of this, the royal authority passed 
to CSymenus the son of Presbon, and the grandson of Phrixus, 
E^ginus was the eldest son of this Clymenus ; th^ next tahim 
iii age were Stratius, Arrhon, and Pyleus ; but the youngest 
of alt was Alteus. Certain Thebans, for a very tfiffiiig' 
offence, slevr Clymenus dimng the oelebratbn of the festival 
of Onchestian Neptune, thi^ slight offence having routed 
them to vehement wrath* 'Erginus, as being the eldest son 
of Clymenus, reigned after hb fatlier ; and immediately as be 
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came to the throne, ha\ang with the assistance of his brothers 
collected an army, led his forces agsunst Thebeis, vanquished 
the Tfaebans, and afterwards made a treaty of peace with 
them, on condition that they paid him an annual sum of 
money as a recompense for the murder of Clymenus. But 
when Hercules undertook to defend the Thebans, then the 
Thebans were freed from this tribute, and the Minyie suffered 
greatly in war. Hence Erginus, who saw that his subjects 
were wearied in the extreme with the continuance of the war^ 
made a peace with Hercules ; and desirous that his kingdom 
might recover its pristine opulence and felicity, so mucbn^- 
leeted every thing else to accomplish this, that he arrived at 
^Ltreme old age without ever having been married^ or had 
any dukben. As soon, however, as he became rich, he 
wished to have children : and coming to Delphos in order 
to interrogate the god on this subject, he received the follow- 
ing oracle: ^^ O Erginus, son of Qymenus, and grandson 
of Presbon, thou coq;iest hither late, inquiring after an off- 
spring, but even now add a new top to the old tail of the 
[dough.^ 

In confonq^ity therefore to the admonition of the oracle^ 
Erginus married a young woman, by whom he had Tro^ 
phonius and Agamedes ; though it is said that Trophonius 
was the son of Apollo, and not of Erginus ; which, indeed, I 
can easily be persuaded to believe, and this must be the 
opinion of any one who goes to the oracle of Trophonius. 
They say, that these sons of Erginus, as soon as they arrived 
at: manhood, became very skilful in building temples folk' the 
gods, and palaces for kings. For tiiey built the temple df 
Apdlo in Delphos, and the treasury o£ Hyrieus. In the 
wiEtll of this trieasury they placed cmestone'in sudi a niaimer, 
Aat their could take it; out whenever they. pleas^; and in 
consequence of • this, they itere perpetually earring away 
some part of the deposited treasurer 'This filled Hyrieus 
with astonishment^ as he found ihatihe loiaks iEind seals had 
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not beeA moved^ And yet the imoual of his weid tti was pei> 
{)etiiaUy dimioidied* On the vessels, therefore, ih wfaidfi 
his money was deposited, he fixed traps, or somethiBg of 
this kind, by which any one that Uttempted to touch the 
motley night be immediately caught^ Hence Agamedes^ 
when he entered the treasury, was held fiust iti the snare: 
tod Trophonius fearii^ lest, when it was d^y, his brothi^ 
would be forced by torments to confess that he was his 
aasodate in the theft, cut off the head of Agambdee. After 
thi^ Trophonius was swallowed up in an opeaing ot the 
earthy in the grove of Lebadea, where there ia a tfitdi^ whiefa 
it batted aft^r Agamedes, with a pillar raised over it. As*' 
oaUipiius and lalmen^us, who are said to have been the usis 
of Mars by Astyoohe, the daughter of Actor> the grand- 
daughter of Axeus, and the great grand-daughter ofdy*- 
moiuis, reigned over the Orchomenians. The OrchomdEoaitt 
were led by these two against Troy; partook of the ex- 
pedition of the sons of Codrus to Ionia; and being driven 
liom thdir country by the Thebans, recovered it again l^" 
the assistance of Philip the son of Amjrntas. A divhfe 
power, however, always caused th^ affabrs to verge to an 
imbedle condition. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



Ayx>va liie OrehomeniaiiB there is a tenpfe bf Bacidit»» 
and a. most andent tettiple of the Graoesi Tkef vene^nale 
ki <a most^mineiA degree certain stones, whi|Sli they say iA 
fraaci heaven, and were taken vp by Eteocte. But liie 
adorned statuies, or those which are artifididly made^ and 
wlndi are of «tone, were dedicated in my timew The Orrix)^ 
mehiahii, too^ have a>fouBtain, which deserves to be in*- 
^pdctteL; tind itttoi which ih^y .desoefad' fi>r the fmrpose of 
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dmmag water. Bist the treasury of Minyas is 
to Uny of tbe wonderful (xroductions of Qredaxx art, :It k 
built of stone^ is of a rouild figure^ and its top does not raise 
itielf to a T«ry sharp pcMnt. They say that th^ topmdst 
slatie hdids together, the whcie bnOding. There are hkewisfe 
sepulchres here of Minyas and Hesiod : and they say that 
they cam^ to possess the bones of Hesiod, by the fdSefw'mg 
means: A pesttleoce once raging in their country to the 
destruction of men and cattle, they sent certain perscmsj who 
are ciilled SpMdaiorB, to the Delphic god, who gave them 
ka oracle, ingnifying that they must bring the bones of 
Heaiod from the Naupactian to the Oivhomenian knd, and 
that this would be the only means of freeing them from their 
malady* But upon their again interrogating the god, in 
what part of the Naupactian land the bones were deposited, 
the Pythian deity answered them, that a crow would show 
them. As the messengers, therefore, were proceeding on 
their journey, they saw not far from the road a crow sitting 
on a stone ; and in the hollow of this stone, they found the 
bones of He^od, with the following inscription on the tomb: 

'' The fertile Ascra is the native land 
Of Hesiod^ but the Minyx, skilf d to tame 
The warlike steed, his boiies possess. His fame 
True wisdom^s Votaries, of discernment niee, 
Tfanmgh all th' Argolic land Wye widel j spread.*' 

With respect to Actsson, a report is circulated among the 
Orchomenians, that their land was injured by means tsf a 
spectre, whidi sat on a stone ; and that on their consulting 
the Delphic oracle about it, they were ordered by the god 
to bury any remains of Aotaeon which they might happen 
to find ; and besides this, to make a brazen image of iht 
spectre, and fasten it with iron to the stbne. And this 
statue I have seen. They perform, too, 6very year ftineraf 
sacrifices to Actaeon. The temple of Hercules, in whi^h 
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there is a statue not large, is distant finom Orchomenus about 
seven stadia. The fountains of the river Melan are in thia 
place ; and this river runs into the lake Cephissis. Thifl 
lake occupies a great part of the Orchomeman land : aad 
during the winter, through the vehement blowing of the 
south wind, the water spreads over a considerable part of 
the country. The Th^bans say, that the river Cephissus^ 
was turned by Hercules into the Orchomeman plains ; and 
that prior to this it ran into the sea, under a mountain ; but 
that Hercules closed up the chasm. Homer indeed knew 
of the lake Cephis&is, but he does not say that it was the 
work of Hercules. For thus he speaks concerning it : ; 

** Inclining o'er the lake Cephisais'' 

Nor is it probable that the chasm was not discovered by the 
Orchomenians, and that Hercules, by separating it, restored 
to the river its ancient passage, since even in the Trojan 
times they were in no want of money. This is evident froiii 
what Homer represents Achilles saying in answer to the 
ambassadors of Agamemnon : 

'^ Not all the wealth Orchomeniis receives." 

It is clear from hence that the Orchomenians were supplied 
with great riches at that time. But, as they say, Aspledon 
was then deprived of inhabitants through scarcity of water. 
They add, that the city was denominated from Aspledon, 
who was the son of Neptune by the nymph Midea. This 
account is confirmed by the verses which they say were made 
by Chersias the Orchomenian : 

« 

^^ Aspledon^ in an ample dty bom, . ' 

From Neptune and th' illustrious Mida sprang." 

The verses, however, of this Chersias are not now extant : 
and the above lines are cited by Calippus in his oration on 
the Orchomenians. They likewise assert, that the epigram 
on thiP sepuldbre of Hesiod was composed by Chersias. . 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Phocenses border on the Orchomenians in that part 
which is near the mountains : but Lebadea borders on them 
in that part in which the plains are situated. This city was 
formerly built in the more elevated part of the country, and 
was called Midea from the mother of Aspledon. But when 
Liebadus came from Athens, and settled here, the inhabitants 
descended into the plains, and from him the city was called 
Lebadea. They neither, however, know who his father was, 
nor on what account he came hither. They only know that 
his wife was Nice. This city is adorned in every respect 
similar to tiie most flourishing cities of Greece. The grove 
of Trophonius is separated from it: and they say that 
Hercyna, playing in this place with the daughters of Ceres, 
unwillingly let a goose fall out of her hands, which after- 
wards fled into a cavern, and concealed itself under a stone: 
that Proserpine came into thai^vem, and took the bird from 
under the stone : and that in the place where she had moved 
the stone water burst forth, which became a river, denomi- 
nated from this circumstance Hercyna. Near the banks of 
this river there is a temple of Hercyna; and in it there is a 
statue of a virgin holding a gqpse in her hands. The foun- 
tains of the river are in the cavern, together with statues 
in an upright position : and dragons are rolled round the 
sceptres of these statues. Any one would be inclined to 
conjecture, that these are the statues of iBscuIapius and 
Hygia ; but they may be the statues of Trophonius and 
Hercyna, as they are of opinion that dragons are no less 
sacred to Trophonius than to ^sculapius. Near the river, 
too, there is a sepulchre of Arcesilaus. They say that Leitus, 
brought the bones of Arcesilaus from Troy. But the most 
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remarkable particulars in the grove are a temple of Tro- 
phonius, and a statue, which may be conjectured to be that 
of iEsculapius. This staitue was made by Praxiteles. There 
is also a temple here of Ceres Europa : and in the open air 
there is a temple of Jupiter Pluvius. 

As you ascend to the place from which the oracle is given, 
and pass on to the anterior part of the mountain, you will 
see a temple of Proserpine tke huntress and Jupiter the king. 
This temple, either through its magnitude, or through un- 
cea^g wars, was left half finished. In another temple 
which stands here there are statues of Saturn, Juno, and 
Jupiter. There is also in this place a temple of Apollo. 
With respect to what pertains to this oracle, when any one 
desires to descend into the cave of Trophonius, he must first 
take up his residence for a certain number of days in a build- 
ing destined to this purpose* This building is a. temple of 
the Good Damonj and of Good Fortune. While he stays 
here he purifies himself in other respects, and abstmns from 
hot baths. The river Hercyna is used by him for a bath : 
and he is weU suppUed with animal food from the victims 
which are sacrificed. For he who descends hither sacrifices 
to Trophonius and his sons ; to Apollo, Saturn, and Jupiter 
the king ; to Juno the chariot driver, and to Ceres, whom 
they call Europa, and who they say was the nurse of Tro- 
phonius. A diviner is present to each of the sacrifices, who 
inspects the entrails of the ^dctims, and while he beholds 
them, prophenes whether or not Trophonius will propitiously 
receive the person who consults him. The other victims do 
not in a similar manner disclose the mind of Trophonius : 
but each person who descends to him sacrifices, on the night 
in which he descends, a ram in a ditch, invoking at the same 
lime Agamedes. They pay no regard to the former entrmis, 
even though they should be favourable, unless the entrails 
of this ram are likewise auspicious. And when it happens 
that the entndls thus correspond in significktion, then the 
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person that widhes to oonsuk Trophonius, deacends with 
good liope, and in the following manner : The sacrificers 
bring him by- night to the river Hercyna ; there they ancnnt 
him with oil ; and two boys belonging to the cit;^, each about 
thirteen years old, and whom they call Mercuries, wash him, 
and supply him with every thing necessary* 

He is not immediately after this led by the sacrificers to 
the oracle, but is first brought to the fi)untains cf the river, 
which are very near to each other. Here be is obliged to 
drink of that which is called the water of Lethe, that he may 
become oblivious of all the former objects of his pursuit. 
Afterwards he must drink of another water» which is called 
the water oSMnemo^fne^ or memofy^ that he may remember 
the objects which will present themselves to his view on 
descendmg into the grove. Having therefore, bdield die 
statue, which they say was made by Daedalus (and which 
dse priests never show to any but those who desire to consult 
Trophonius), performed certain religious ceremonies, and 
prayed, he proceeds to the oracle clothed in white linen, 
be^rt with fillets, and having on his feet such slippers as 
are worn by the natives of this place. The oracle is aboive 
the grove in a mountain, and is inclosed with a wall of white 
stone, whose drcumference is very small, and whose altitude 
is not more than two cubits. Two obelisks are raised on 
this wall, which, as well as the zones that hold them together, 
are of brass. Between these there are doors : and within 
the incloBure there is a chasm of the earth, which was not 
Ibrmed by nature, but was made by art, and is excavated, in 
aeoofding proportion with consummate accuracy and skill. 
The shape of this chaan rssemUes that of an oven. Its 
beeadth, measured diametrically, may be conjectured to be 
about four culnts. Its depth does not appear to me more 
than eight cubits. Th^e are not steps to its bottom: but 
when any one designs to descend to TrofJiionius, they^ve 
hima ladder, winch is both narrow and light. Ondesoending 
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itito thia chasm, between its bottcnn and summit there is a 
small cavern, the breadth of which is about two spans, and 
its altitude appears to be about one span. 

He, therefore, who descends to the bottoiQ of this chasm 
lays himself down on the ground, and holding in his hand 
sops mingled with honey, first of all places his feet in the 
small cavern, then hastens to join his knees to his feet ; and 
immediately after the rest of his body contracted to his 
knees, is drawn within the cavern, just as if he was hurried 
away by the vortex of the largest and most rapid river. But 
those that have descended to the adytum of this place are 
not air instructed in the secrets of futurity in the same 
manner. For one obtains this knowledge by his right, and 
another by his hearing ; but all return through the same 
opening, and walk backwards as they return. They say no 
one that descended here ever died in the chasm, except one 
of the spear-bearers of Demetrius, who would not perform 
any of the established religious ceremonies, and who ^d not 
come hither for the purpose of consulting divinity, but that 
he might cbirich himself by carrjang the gold and silver from 
the adytunb. It is also sud, that his dead body was thrown 
up by a different avenue, and not through the sacred opening. 
Other reports are circulated about diis man, but those whidi 
I have mentioned appear to me to be the most remarkable. 
When the person that descended to Trophonius returns, the 
sacrificers immediately place him on a throne, which they 
call the throne of Mnemosyne, and which stands not far 
from the adytum. Then they ask him what he haa dither 
sem or heard, and afterwards deliver him to certain persons 
appointed for this purpose, who bring him to the temple of 
Good Fortune, and the Good Daemon, while he. is yet full 
of terror, and without any knowledge either of himsdf, or 
of those that are near him. Afterwards, however, ' he re- 
covers the use of his reason, and laughs just the same as 
-befoie. I vorite this, not from heca^sc^y butjirom ikJuU I 
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haoerseett haj^en to others^ and, from ^mhat I experienced 
fi^elfi when I consulted the oracle of TrojAonim. All, too, 
that return from Trophonius are obliged to imte in a table, 
whatever tliey have either heard or seen : aad even at present 
the shield of Aristomenes remains in this place, the pardculars 
respecting which I have already related 



CHAPTER XL. 



Tfik Boeotians became acquainted with this oracle, of 
whiph they were before entirely ignorant, by the following 
me^ns: In consequence of a great want of rsun for the 
space of two years, they sent Speculators from each city to 
De]phos. These, imploring a remedy against the drought 
which they laboured under, the Pythian deity ordered to 
go. to Trophonius in Lebadea, and find reUef from him. 
But when they came to Lebade% and could not find the 
oracle, one Saon, an Aeraiphnian, who was the oldest of the 
Speculators, happened to see a swarm of bees, and followed 
them to their hive. Perceiving, therefore, that they flew 
into this chasm of the earth, he followed them, and by this 
means found the oracle which he sought. They say, that 
this Saon was instructed by Trophonius in all the sacred 
ceremonies belon^ng to this oracle. 

Of the works of Daedalus there are two among the 
Boeotians; a statue of Hercules, belonging to the Thebans, 
and of Trophonius, belonging to the Lebadenses. There 
are the -same number of wooden statues in Crete ; viz. 
Britomards in Olus, and Minerva among the Gnossians. 
Besides .these, too, they have a representation of the dance 
of Ariadne, which is mentioned by Homer in the Iliad; 
aod this is made of white stone. Among the Delians, like- 
wise, there is a wooden statue of Venus, not large, the right 
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hand of which k decided tl»ough length of time; osd this 
BtBtae stands on a squaire figure instead of feet. I am per* ' 
suaded diat Ariadne recdved this statue firom Dssdalus^ and 
that when she followed Theseus^ she took it along with her. 
The Delians say, that Theseus, when Ariadne was taken 
from him, dedicated this wooden statue of Venus to the Deliuft 
Apolloi that he might not, by taking it home with him, be 
reminded of his lost wife, and by this recollection con- 
tinually experience new torments of love, I do hot know 
that any other works of Daedalus besides these remain. For 
those works of his which the Argives dedicated in the temple 
of Juno, 'and those which were brought to Gdbi in Sicily 
from Omphace, have all been destroyed by time* The 
Chaeronenses are next to the Lebadenses. The city of 
these people was formerly called Ame : and they say that 
Ame was the daughter of ^olus^ and that from her another 
dty in Thessaly is denominated. They add, that the present 
name of the Chaeronenses was derived firom Cheron the son 
of Apollo by I'hero the daughter of Phylas : and this is 
confirmed by the author of the poem called the Great £oei9, 
in the following verses : 

^^ In wedlock with Deiphile conjoin*d^ 
Daughter of lolaus the renown*d^ 
And in whose person godlike beaXities shone, 
Phylas, in his august abodes begat 
A son nam*d Ippotus, wil^ There fair, 
,In form resembling Fhoebe^s splendid light: 
And Thero from Apollo, Chsron bore. 
Of mighty strength, and skilled the steed to tame.*' 

It appears to me, too, that Homer knew that Chssroiiiea was 
called Lebadea, but that he chose to denominate it by its 
ancient name ; in the same manner as he calls the African 
river jEgyptus, and not Nile. 

But among the Chaeronenses there are two trophies, which 
were raised by the Romans and Sylla, when they vanquished 
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Taxiliu and the army of Mithridates. Philip^ however, the 
son of Amyntasy neither raised any trophy at Chaeronea, nor 
for any victories which he gained over eith^ Greeks or 
Barbartanei* For it was not an established custom with the 
Macedonians to leave trophies as monuments of thdr vic- 
tories* It is said, too, by the Macedonians, that Caranus, 
when be feigned in Macedonia, having vanquished in battle 
Cisseus, who governed the country bordering <m the Mace- 
donians, raised a trophy after the manner of the Argives. 
But they add, that a lion rushing from Olympus, threw 
down and destroyed the trophy. That Caranus was con- 
sdous he had not acted prudently, because by rai^ng this 
trophy he had occasioned an irreconcileable enmity with his 
ndighbours; and that afterwards ndither Caranus nor any 
of his successors raised a trophy, that they might at some 
future time attract to themselves the benevolence of the 
neighbouring people. Alexander confirms the truth of this 
account, because he neither raised a trophy for his victories 
over Darius, nor for his conquest of the Indies. Near this 
dty there is a common sepulchre of those Thebans that fell 
in the engagement agsdnst Philip. There is no inscription 
on the tomb, but a lion stands on it, which may be sup- 
posed to signify the great vehemence of these men in fight. 
But it appears ,to me that there, is no inscription on the 
sepulchre, because the Dcemon did not permit the con- 
sequences of their courage to be such as might be expected. 
The Chaeroneans venerate, above all the gods, the sceptre 
which Homer says Vulcan made for Jupiter. This sceptre 
Hermes received from Jupiter, and gave to Pelops ; Pelops 
left it to Atreus ; Atreus to Thyestes ; and from Thyestes 
it came to Agamemnon. This sceptre, too, they dencHninate 
the spear; and, indeed, that it contains something of a nature 
more divine than usual, is evident from hence, that a certain 
splendor is seen proceeding from it. The Chseroneans say, 
that this sceptie was found in the borders of the Panopeans 
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in Phocisy and U^ther with it a quantity of gold ; and that 
they cheerfully took the sceptre instead of the gold. I am 
persuaded, that it was brought by Electra, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, to Phocis. There is not, however, any temple 
pubhcly raised for this sceptre ; but every year the person 
to whose care this sacred sceptre is committed, places it m a 
building destined to this purpose ; and the people sacrifice 
to it every day, and place near it a table full of all kinds of 
flesh and sweetmeats. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



Of all the works, indeed, of Vulcan, which are celebrated 
by poetis, and praised by the rest of mankind, this sceptre of 
Agamemnon is the only thing which deserves our belief 
For. the Lycians, who show in Patarae in the temple of 
Apollo a brazen bowl, which they say was dedicated by 
Telephus, and made by Vulcan, are ignorant that the 
Samians, Theodorus, and Rhoecus, w^e the first brass- 
founders. The Ach^an Patrenses, too, pretend that the 
diest which Eurypylus brought from Troy was made by 
Vulcan, but in reality they have no such chest to show. In 
Cyprus there is a city called Amathus ; and in it there is 
an ancient temple of Adonis and Venus. They say, that in 
this temple there is a necklace which was given by Harmonia 
at first; but that it came to be called the necklace of 
Eriphyle, because she received it as a ^ft from her hus- 
band. Afterwards the sons of Phegeus dedicated it at 
DelphL But how it came to these, we have shown in our 
4U»ount of the Arcadian affairs. And last of all it was taken 
away by the Phocaean tyrants. However, it does not appear 
to me, that the necklace, which the Amathusians possess in 
the temple of Adonis, belonged to Eriphyle, as this necklace 
in Amathus is composed of green stones set in gold ; and 
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Homer^ in the Odyssey, says that the necklace which was 
given to Eriphyle was made of gold : 
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There Eriphyle weeps^ who loosely sold 
Her lord^ her honour^ for the lust of gold." 

And yet Homer was not ignorsint that there are various 
kinds of necklaces. For in the speeches of Eumaeus to 
Ulysses, before the arrival of Telemachus from Pylus, there 
are the following lines : 

^^ An artist to my father's palace came^ 
With gold and amher chains^ elah'rate frame." 

And among the gifts which Penelope received from the 
suitors, he says, th^t Eurymachus gave her a necklace : 

A necklace rich with gold^ with amber gay^ 
That shot efiulgence like the solar ray^ 
Eurymachus presents. 

But he does not say that Eriphyle received a necklace 
varied with gold and stones. So that it is probable, that 
this sceptre is the only thing among all these that was made 
by Vulcan. Above the city ChaerQnea there is a precipice, 
which is caQed Fetrachos. They are of opinion that Saturn 
was in this place deceived by Rhea, when he swallowed a 
stone instead of Jupiter. On the summit of the mountain 
there is a small statue of Jupiter. In this part of Cha&ronea 
the inhabitants make an ointment, by boiling together roses, 
lilies, narcissuses, and the herb im, or sword-grass; and 
this is a remedy agsdnst pain. If, indeed, you anoint 
wooden statues with the ointment of roses, you will preserve 
them from rottenness. The iris grows in marshy places, 
and is equal in size to the lily ; but its colour is not white, 
and it does not emit so strong an odour as the lily. 
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BOOK X. 
PHOCICS. 



CHAPTER I. 

I 

It is evident that that part of Phocis which is about 
Tithorea and Delphos received its appellation, from the 
most ancient times, from the Corinthian Phocus, who was 
the son of Ornytion. Not many years, however, after, when 
the JEffnetiBQ with Phocus the son of i^acus landed in these 
parts, the whole country which remains at present came to 
be called Phocis. But the Phocenses that are opposite, to 
Peloponnesus, and those that dwell near Bceotia, and bordefr 
on the sea, are situated between Cirrha, a haven of the 
Delphi, and the city Anticyra. For the Locri Hypocnemidii, 
who dwell beyond tliis part of Phods, prevent the Phocenses 
from settling near the sea, which contains the Lamiacan bay. 
The Scarphenses are beyond Elatea; and beyond Hyampolis 
are the Abantes, who inhabit Opus, and Cynus the haven of 
the Opuntians. The most illustrious public transactions of 
the Phocenses are these : They engaged in the war against 
Troy ; and led an army against the Thessalians, prior to the 
irruption of the Persians into Greece ; at which time they 
accomplished the following memorable exploit In that part 
of Hyampolis, in which they were informed by their spies 
the Thessalian horse intended to attack them, they dug up 
certain earthen urns, and, covering them with earth, waited 
the approach of the enemy. The Thessalians, therefore, 
being ignorant of the stratagem of the Phocenses, drove 
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dieir hemes on the urns, whose feet bein^ by this means 
either entangled or broken, tb^ riders were thrown c^ and 
^t to pieces by the Phocenses. But the Thessalians, in 
consequence of this, bdng more enr Aged with the Phocenses 
than before, collected an army from all their dties, and 
again attacked the Phocenses, who were very much terrified, 
both with the other warlike preparations of the Thessalians,< 
and particularly with the multitude of their horse, because 
the Thessalians not only surpassed them in the number of 
their cavalry, but in the art of managing their horses in 
war; 

• The Phocenses, therefore, sent to Delphos, and inquired 
of the god how they might av(nd the impending dai^r. 
And the messengers brought back the following oracle: 
*^ I shall cause a mortal and a god to contend with each 
other: and I will give the victory to both, and another 
victory to the mortal.'^ As soon as the Phocenses received 
this oracle, they sent three hundred chosen men, led by 
Oeto, against the enemy, and ordered diem, as soon as it 
was night, to watch, in the most secret manner possible, the 
motions of the Thessalians, to return afterwards to their 
camps, and not to engage unless they were forced to it. 
The whole of this chosen troop, together with its leader, 
perished, being trampled under foot by the Thessalian horses, 
and slain by the enemy. This slaughter occasioned such 
a terror in the camp of the Phocenses, that they hastily 
o^ected together their wives, children, and all the property 
they were able either to drive or take away, togeth^ with 
th^r apparel,' gold, silver, and statues of the gods. After 
this they raised a very large funeral jule^ and left with it 
thirty men, whom they ordered to cut the throats of the 
women and children, bum all the property that was cci- 
lected on the funeral pile, and afterwards either murder 
each other, or rush on the Thessalian horse, if the Phocenses 
should happen to be vanquished in the engagement In 
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ooki^uente of this command, all inhuman counsels came, to 
be called by the Greeks Phodc desperaiion. 

Immediately after this the Phocenses matched i^inst 
the Thessalians, choosihg for the commander of their horse 
Rhoecus Ambi^yssensis, and of their footi Daiphanes the 
Hyampolitan. But he who held the most honourable place 
among the commanders was the Elean prophet Tellias, in 
whom the Phocenses placed the hopes of their safety. As 
soon, therefore, as the engagement began, the Phocenses, 
recollecting what they had determined respecting thmr wives 
and children, perceived that their safety was very uncertain, 
and foi; their sakes engaged in every kind of daring under- 
taking. The significalion, too, of the entrails gave th^n 
the highest reason to hope that the gods would be pn^itious 
to them. And indeed they obtained a victory of the. most 
splendid kind ; in consequence of which the oracle of Apcdlo^ 
which was given to the Phocenses, was understood by aU 
the Greeks. For the private word was given at the swne 
time to each army; to the Thessalians, Minerva ItonUii 
but, to the Phocenses, P^oa«5, froni whom they derimad 
their name. In consequence of having gained this victory^ 
the Phocenses sent gifts to the Delphic Apollo ; viz. a statue 
of the god, and of Teltias, who was at that time the pro* 
phet, together with statues of the commanders and heroes of 
their own country. And all these were made by the Argive 
Aristbmedon. The Phocenses, too, after this, were not 
wanting in subtilty of- invention. For the camps of the 
enemy once happening to be fixed near the entranoe -to 
Phocis, five hundred chosen men of the Phocenses, as soon 
as the moon had completed her orb, attacked the Thessalians 
in the night, having rubbed their bodies over with plaster, 
and likewise their armour, whidi by this means became 
white. They say, that at this time a great slaughter was 
made of the Thessalians, who thought that what they saw 
in the night was something jdivine, and not the result of the 
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enemy^s cnSi, But it was the Elean Teltias who invented 
this stratagem against the Thessalians. When the army, 
too,' of the Persians passed over into Europe, it is said that 
the Phocenses were forced to join themselves to Xertes; 
but that afterwards they deserted the party of th^ Medes, 
and fought on the side of the Greeks in the battle at Platcea. 



CHAPTER 11. 



In after*times, however, they were fined by the Am- 
phietyons. But I have not been able to find the true reason 
of this event taking place; whether it arose from the Pho- 
cmises having acted unjustly, or whether the Thessalians, 
on account of their ancient hatred to the Phocenses, were 
the occasion of their being fined. But when they were in a 
very desponding condition throtlgh the magnitude of the 
fine, Philomelus the son of Theotimus, who was not inferior 
in nobility to any of the Phocenses, and whose country was 
Ledon a Phodc city, showed them that it was impossible for 
them to pay the fine, and persuaded them to plunder the 
temple of the Delphic Apollo. Among other arguments 
which he offered in rader to efiect this, he informed them, 
diat:the aSmrs of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
in a condition very well adapted to the execution of this 
design ; and that if the Thebans or any other nation should 
make war upon them, they might easily vanquish their 
enemies, both by^ their own valour, and the money which 
they would be enabled to expend. This speech of Philo- 
meliis was favourably received by the multitude of the Pho- 
omaesj whether some god perverted th^ understanding, or 
whether these people naturally preferred gain to piety. The 
Phocenses therefore plundered the temple of Apollo, when 
Heradides governed the Delphi, and Agathocles was the 
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Athenian archon ; andinthefolirthyefurof theooehundfed 
and fifth 01ym{iiad, in which the Cyrenean Pronu was 
Tictorious. After this they collected together a very powerful 
army of mercenary soldiers ; and the Thebans opaaly de* 
clared war against them, in consequence of being at vaxianoe 
with them prior to this event. 

This war lasted for ten years ; and during the continuance 
of it, the Phocenses with their mercenary troops were some- 
times victorious, and this was often the case with the The- 
bans. But an engagement taking place near the cify Neon, 
the Phocenses were put to flight, and in this flight Philo- 
melus hurled himself from a predpioe, and by this means 
destroyed himself; and all that followed him were punished 
by the Amphictyons with the same kind of death. After 
the death of Philomelus the Phocenses gave the governmait 
to OnomaEdius : but Philip the son of Amyntas joined hinH 
self to the Thebans, and in the engagement which ensued 
vanquished the enemy. OncHnarchus therefore flying to the 
sea, was pierced to death by the arrows of his own soldiers, 
who accused his timidity and ignorance in war, as the causes 
of their havii^ beenr vanquished. And such was the end 
which the Daemon gave to the life of Onomaiohus. The 
Ph occnscsy afte^this, invested his brother Phayllus with the 
supreme authority. But he had sctufcely b^un his leign, 
when he saw the following vision in a dream : Among .the 
fg&a sacred to Apollo there was an ancient brazen image of 
a man, whose flesh had been consumed by diaesse^ aad 
whose bones alone remained. The Delphi say that this wtm 
abdicated by Hippocrates the physician. Phayllus in a 
dream saw himself resembling this image; and immediately 
after was sdzed with a tabid disease, which fulfilled the (pre- 
diction of his dream. In consequence of this event taking 
place, the sufH'eme authority was given to Phakecus the son 
of Phayllus ; but he lost his kingdom through appropriating 
the sacred wealth to his own private purpeees. Afiier this 
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he sailed to Crete with sach of the t^hooenses as embraced 
his party, and besieged with a band of mercenary troops the 
dty Cydonia, because the inbalntants would not pay him 
the money which he demanded. He lost, however, in this 
si^e a great part of his army^ and was himself slain. 



CHAPTER III. 



In the tenth year after the temple was plundered, Philip 
brought diis war, which is called Phocic and sacred, to an 
end. At that time Theophilus was the Athenian archon, 
and it was the first year of the one hundred and eighth 
Olympiad, in which the Cyrensean Polycles was victor in 
the stadium. The following Phocsean cities were then taken, 
and levelled with the ground, viz. Lilsea, Hyampojis, An- 
ticjrra, Parapotamii, Panopeus, and Daulis. The names of 
these cities were renowned in former times, and are celebrated 
in no small degree in the poems of Homer. But the Phocaean 
cities Erochus, Charadra, Amphidea, Neon, Tethronium, 
and Drymsea, which were burnt by the army of Xerxes, 
became through this circumstance more known to*the Greeks. 
All the other cities except Eiatea were obscure prior to this 
war, vie. the Phodc Thrads, Medeon, Phocicus, Echedamia, 
Ambrysus, Ledon, Phlygonium, and Sterrhis. All these 
cities which we have enumerated were then destroyed, and, 
except Abas, were reduced to the form of villages. For the 
Abseans were free from the impiety of the other cities, and 
had neither plundered the temple of Apolk>, nor engaged 
in the war. The Phocenses, too, are forbidden the use of 
the Delphic temple, are not admitted as members of the ge- 
neral assemUy of the Greeks, and the Amphietyons have 
taken from them the privilege of voting, and transferred it 
to the Macedonians. Some time alter this the PhocsMm 
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cities were rebuilt, and the Phocenses returned from tb^ 
villages to their pristine habitations. We must, however, 
except those cities which, by reason of their imbecility.from 
the first, and their indigence at that time, could not be 
rebuilt. The Athenians and Thebans, prior to the loai of 
the Greeks at Chaeronea, were the leaders of this restoration. 
The Phocenses likewise partook of the engagement at Chae- 
ronea, and afterwards, at Lamia and Cranon, fought against 
Antipater and the Macedonians. They opposed, too, the 
Gauls and the Celtic army, with greater alacrity than the 
rest of the Greeks, that they might Revenge the injury wUch 
had been offered to the Delphic Apollo^ and, as it appears 
to me, that they might apologise for thdr pristine guilt. 
And such are the memorable, transactions of the Phocenses. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Faojtf Chseronea there is a road of twenty stadia in length, 
which leads^ to Panopeus, a city of the Phocenses, if it be 
jHToper to call that a city in which there is neither a governor, 
nor a gymnasium, nor a theatre, nor a forum, nor, lastly, 
any fountain of wiEiter. The inhabitants dwell in woodesx 
houses, resembling the cottages in mountains, and these are 
(dtuated near a chasm made by a torrent. They have 
boundaries, too, which separate them from their ndghbours; 
and they send members to the Phodc convention; They 
say that their city was denominated from the father of Epeus, 
and that they were at first the Phlegyse, and fled to Phocis 
from the Orchomenians. I have seen the ancient inclosure 
of Piinopea, which, I conjecture, is about seven stadia in 
circumference. While I was surveying it, those verses of 
Homer respecting Tityus came into my mind, in which he 
calls the city of the Panopecdas Callichoros, or delighting in 
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tie dance. I likewise recollected, that in the contest for the 
dead body of Patroclus^ he says, that Schedius the son of 
Iphitus, and king of the Phocenses, who was slain by Hector, 
dwelt in Panopeus. It appears to me, that the cause of his 
dwelling here was his fear of the Bceotiansf (for Phocis in this 
part is very much exposed to the attacks of the Boeotians), 
and that he used Panopeus as a place of defence. I was not, 
however, able to conjecture why Homer called Panopeus 
CaUichoros, till I learnt the reason from those Athenians 
who are called Thyades. These Thyades are Attic women, 
who every year come to Parnassus, and, together with 
Delphic women, celebrate the orgies of Bacchus. It is an 
established custom with the Thyades to form choirs in the 
road from Athens, in other places, and among the Panopetans* 
Homer, therefore, by the appellation Panopeus, appears to 
signify the choir of the Thyades. 

In the public road of the Panopeans there is a building 
of crude tiles^ and in it a statue of Pentelican stone, which 
some say is the statue of iEscuIapius, and others of Pro^ 
metheus. These last think their opinion is confirmed from 
hence: Near the chasm formed by the torrent, there are 
stones of such a magnitude that each is sufficient to load a 
cart. These stones are of the colour of clay, yet not of such 
day as is dug out of the earth, but of such as is found among 
the gravel of rivers and torrents* These stones, too, smell 
very much like a human body; and they say that these are 
the remains of that clay from which the whole race of man- 
jdnd was fashioned by Prometheus. In the same place, viz. 
near the chasm of the torrent, there is a sepulchre of Tityu^; 
and the circumference of the heap of earth which forms his 
tomb is about one third of a stadium. But of Tityus it is 
said in the Odyssey: 
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There Tityus^ large and long^ in fetters bounds 
O'erspreads nine acres of infernal groufid.*' 
VOL. III. ' 
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They say, that thi^ verse does not allude to the magnitude 
of Tityus, but to the place in which he lies buried, and 
which is nine acres in extent. But Cleon, one of those 
Magnesians that dwell about Hermus, says that things of 
a very wonderRil nature must be incredible to those who, 
daring the whole course of their life, never beheld any thing 
which surpasses the conceptions of the vulgar. He adds, 
that he is persuaded both Tityus and others were really as 
large as they are reported to have been. For, says he, I 
once went to Gades, and sailed with all the company of my 
attendants from that island, agreeably to the command of 
Hercules. But afterwards returning to Gades, I found a 
marine man thrown up on the shore, who had been burnt 
by lightning, and whose magnitude was not less than five 
acres. 

But Daulis is about seven stadia distant from Panopeus. 
This dty does not contain many inhabitants; but those 
which it does contsdn, surpass all the Phocenses in magnitude 
and strength of body. They say, that the city was de- 
nominated from the nymph Daulis, who was the daughter 
of Cephissus. It is also said by others, that the place where 
the city stands was formerly full of trees, and that the 
andents called things dense or close, datda. Hence, say 
they, iEschylus calls the beard of Glaucus Anthedonius, 
daulosy or thick. In 4;his city the women are said to have 
feasted Tereus with the body of his son ; and the polluted 
tables of mankind originated from hence. But the hoopoop^ 
into which they say Tereus was changed, is a bird not larger 
than a quail, and has wings on its head which resemble 
crests* It is a wonderful circumstance that, in this country^ 
swallows neither breed, nor lay eggs, nor build their nests 
on the roofs of houses. The Phocenses say, that when 
Philomela was changed into a bird, she flew from the country 
of Tereus through fear of him. But the Daulienses have a 
temple of Minerva, in which there is an ancient statue of 
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the goddess. It likenvise contains a more ancient wooden 
statue, which they say Frocne brought from Athens. A 
place called Thronius forms a part of the DauUan land : 
and in this place there is an heroic monument, dedicated to 
that hero^ from whom the people here derived their origin. 
Some say, that this hero was Xanthippus, a man of no 
obscure reputation in warUke affairs: but others are of 
opinion, that he was Phocus, the son of Ornytiouj and the 
grandson of Sisyphus. This hero they venerate every day; 
and, afier they have slain the victims which they sacrifice to 
him, they pour the blood through a hole into the sepulchre^^ 
and consume the entrails in the -same place. There is an 
eminence in Daulis, by which you may ascend to the 
summits of mount Parnassus. This road is longer, but not 
so difficult as that at Delphos, which leads to the same 
summits. 



CHAPTER V. 



Oh again turning from Daulis, and. proceeding in a 
straight line to Delphos, you will see on the lefl hand a 
building which they call PhodcoUy and into which the Pho- 
censes from each of their cities assemble. This buildmg is 
very large ; and in It there are pillars placed according to 
Its length. Prom the pillars, too, there are steps to each of 
its walls t and on these steps the Phocenses sit when they 
assemble. But near the extremity of the building there are 
neither pillars nor steps. There is, however, here a statue 
of Jupiter sittmg on a throne ; and on his right hand there 
is a statue of Juno, and on his left of Minerva. Proceeding 
from hence, you will arrive at a road which they call Schiste^ 
or cut; and in this road Oedipus murdered his father. 
Indeed, every part of Greece contains some monument of 
the calamities of Oedipus. For as soon as he was born, his 
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parents bored the soles of his feet, and exposed him on the 
mouatain Cithaeron belonging to the Platseenses. Corinth^ 
and the country about the Isthmus^ educated him. Phocie^ 
and the road Schiste, were polluted with his fathar'^s blood. 
And the Thebans are rendered infamous by the marriages 
of Oedipus, and the base conduct of Eteocles. However, 
the daring action of Oedipus in the road Schiste was the 
origin of all his calamities. The sepulchres of Laius and 
the servants that followed him, are in the middle of a place 
where three roads meet, and select stones are piled in a heap 
over them. They say, that Damisistratus, when he reigned 
over the Platseenses, met with these dead bodies, and buried 
them. There is a public road, steep and difficult to a light- 
armed soldier, which leads froni hence to Delphos. Many 
things, indeed, are reported of the Delphi, and particularly 
concerning the oracle of Apollo. For they say, that this 
oracle is the most ancient of any on the earth ; that Daphne 
was chosen by Earth priestess of the oracle, and that she 
was one of the nymphs that inhabit mountmns. 

But the Greeks have a piece of poetical composition, 
which they call Eumolpia, and the author of whicti, they 
say, was Musseus, the son of Antiophemus. In this poem 
it is assated, that there is an oracle in common of Neptune 
and Earth ; that Earth delivered her oracles from her own - 
mouth ; but that Neptune had Pyrcon for his interpreter. 
The verses respecting this affair are these : 

" From her own mouth Earth utter'd prudent words^ 
But Pyrcon was illustrious Neptune's priest." 

They say, that afterwards Earth gave her pjut of the oracle 
to Themis; but Themis to Apollo; and that Apollo re- 
ceived the other part from Neptune, in return for which he 
gave Neptune the island Calaurea, which is situated before 
Troezen. I have also^ heard it asserted, that certain shep- 
herds, who once happened to come to the oracle, became 
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divinely inspired from the vapour of the earth, and pro- 
phesied through the influence of Apollo. But Phemonoe 
arrived at the highest degree of celebrity, as being the first 
prophetess of the god, and. the first that sang an hexameter 
verse. Boeo, , a woman who was a native of Delphos, and 
. who composed a hymn for th^ Delphi, says> that both others 
• that came from the Hyperboreans, and Olen, built a place 
for the pracle of Apollo; and that Olen was the first who 
prophesied at Delphos, and delivered oracles in hexameter 
verses. The following are the verses of Bpeo : 

'* Here Pegasus, Agyieus the divine. 

From tb* Hyperboreans, Phcebas, raised to tbee 

A building, for thine oracle renown'd." 

And, after she has enumerated other Hyperboreans, towards 
the end of the hymn, she mentions Olen : 

" Olen, the first who Pbcebus' will disclosed, i 
The first who verses of the ancients sung." 

If we foUow tradition, however, women alone were the first 
, interpreters of oracles. 

They farther report, that the most ancient temple of ApoUp 
was raised from the laurel-tree ; and that the branches from 
which it was built were cut from that tree which is at Tempe. 
The form of this temple resembled that of a cottage. But 
.the Delphi say, that the other temple of Apollo was raised 
by bees from wax and wings, and was sent by Apollo to the 
Hyperboreans. There is likewise another report concerning 
this affair; that a Delphos man, whose name was Pteras, 
built this temple, and that from this circumstance the temple 
came to be called by the name of its artificer. From this 
same Pteras, too, a Cretan city, with the addition of one 
letter, was denominated Aptersei. I cannot, however, be 
induced to believe that this temple was framed from a herb 
Pteris, or /erriy which grows on mountains, and this while 
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the herb waft yet green. But widi respect to the third 
temple^ l2ie report that it was built of brass is by no means 
wonderful, since Acrisius made a binasen bed-chamber £ar 
his daughter; and even at present there is a temple of 
Minerva, among the Lacedaemonians, whic^, from its being 
built of t»rass, is called CAalkioicos.- Among the Romans, 
too, there is a forum, which is admirable both for its mag.- 
nitude and ornaments, and which has a brazen roof. So 
that it is not improbable, that there may have be^i a brasen 
temple of Apollo. As to the rest, the relations are doubtless 
fabulous, either that this temple was built by Vulcan, or that 
golden virgins sang in it, which is asserted by Pindar as 
follows : 

*' Suspended from the roof, there golden TirginB sang." 

It appears to me, that Pindar invented this faUe, in imitadoo 
of what Homer says respecting the Sirens^ But neither do 
I find that the same accounts are given of the destruction of 
this temple. Some say it fell into an opening of the earth ; 
but, according to others, it was destroyed by fire. The 
fourth temple of Apollo is said to' have been built of stone^ 
by Trophonius and Agaraedes ; and this was burnt when 
Erxiclides was the Athenian archon, and in the first year 
of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, in which Diognetus Crotoniates 
was victor. But the temple which exists at present was 
raised by the Amphictyons out of their sacred money ; and 
its architect was the Corinthian ^pintharus. 



CHAPTER VI. 



They say, too, tfiat a most ancient city was built here by 
Parnassus, who was the son of the nymph Cleodora. And 
just the same as with respect to others that arc called heroes. 



/-' 
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they sayi that his fathers were, of the gods, ^tj^eptvUne, and of 
men, Cleopompus; aiid that from him the mountain Par- 
nassus and the thicket Parnassia were denominajl;e4« They 
farther add, that prophecy by the flight of birds was invented 
by this Parnassus; but that the city w^ich he built was 
destroyed by the rain which fell in the times of Deucali<Mi: 
that such men as were able to fly &om the storm fidlowed 
die bowlings of wolves^ and, with wild beasts for their 
guides, escaped to die summits of Parnassus ; and th^t 
from this circumstance they called the dty which they buik 
there Lycorea* There is likewise another report difiieareot 
from this, that Lycorus was the son of j^poUo by the nym{& 
Ccrycia; that from him the city was called Lycorea: but 
that the cavern was denominated Corycium, from the nymph. 
It is also said, that Celseno was the daughter of Hyamus^ 
the son of Lycorus ; and that Apollo had by her a son 
Delphos, from whom the present name of the city was de- 
rived. Others, ^gain, say, that one Castalius, a native of 
this city, had a daughter whose name was Thyia, and who 
was the first that ofliciated as priestess to Bacchus, and 
celebrated the orgies of the god. That from her those, 
afterwards, that were a^tated with Bacchic fury came to be 
called Tkyiadai, Hence they are of opinion, that Delphps 
was the son of ApoUo and Thyia. But, according to othen^, 
his mother was Melaene, the daughter of Cephissus. 

Some time after this, not only the neighbouring people 
called the city Delphos, but likewise Pytho, as is evident 
from the verses of Homer, in his catalogue of the Phocenses. 
Hiose, however, who are much conversant with genealogies, 
say that Pythis was the son of Delphos, and that from him» 
while he reigned here, the city was denominated. There is 
a report, too, among the vulgar, that a certain inhabitant of 
this place was pierced with the arrows of Apollo^ and that 
on this account the city was called Pytho, because, at that 
time, things which puh^^d were said puihestkaij whi<?h 
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means to become rotten. . Hence Homer says, that tlie island 
•of the Sirens was full of bones, because men that heard their 
fiong, eputkontOf i. e. became rotten. With respect to the 
animal that was slain by Apollo, the poets say it was a 
dragon, to whom Earth had committed the custody of the 
oracle. It is also said, that Crius, when he reigned in 
Etiboea, had a son of a very insolent disposition, who 
plundered the temple of Apollo, and the dwellings of the 
rich. But when he was about to plunder them a second 
time, with a band of robbers, the Delphi suppliantly im- 
plored Apollo to preserve them from the impending danger: 
and Phemonoe, who was at that time the prophetess, an- 
swered them in hexameter verses to this effect : *' In a short 
time Phoebus will pierce with his arrows a man, the destroyer 
of Parnassus : but the Cretans shall purify their hands from 
the slaughter, and the fame of the dead shall never perish.^ 



CHAPTEK VII. 



It appears, indeed, that the temple in Delphos was from 
the first often plundered by the sacrilegious. For after the 
Euboean, of whom we have just spoken, the nation of the 
Phlegyans, and Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, plundered it. 
After these, again, it was robbed by a part of the forces of 
Xerxes, by the most powerful persons among the Phocenses 
(who enriched themselves the most of all others, and for the 
longest time, with the treasures of the god), and by the 
"•army of the Gauls. And, last of all, this temple could not 
escape the impiety of Nero, who took away from hence five 
hundred brazen images, which were partly statues of the 
gods, and partly of men. They relate, that a most ancient 
contest was established here, which consisted in singing a 
hymn in honour of Apollo : and that he who first conquered 
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in singing was the Cretan Chrysothemis, whose father. Car- 
manor, is said to have purified Apollo. Philammon was 
the next that wds victorious after Cbrysothemis ; and Tha- 
myris, the son of Fhilammon, conquered after his father. 
They say that Orpheus was unwilling to engage in this 
contest, by reason of the dignity of his composition relative 
to the mysteries, and that elevation of soul which he ac- 
quired by his other productions ; and that Musseus would 
not engage in it, through his imitation of Orpheus in every 
respect. They say, too, that Eleuther bore away the Pythian 
palm, through speaking with a loud and sweet voice, as he 
was not able to sing the song which he had composed. 
They likewise farther relate, that Hesiod was riot permi^ed 
to contend, because he had not learned to accompany his 
harp with his voice: but that Homer came to Delphos for 
the purpose of consulting what was necessary to be done ; 
though, ^ven if he had learnt to play on the harp, his art 
would have been of no use to him, through the loss of his 
sight. In the third year of the forty-eighth. Olympiad, in 
which Glaucias, the Crotonian, was victor, the Amphictyons 
instituted games, in which there was singing to the harp as 
at first ; and to which they added singing to the pipe, and 
playing on the pipe without singing. Cephalen, the son of 
Lampus, was proclaimed victor on the harp ; Areas Echem- 
brotus in singing to the pipe ; and the Argive Sacadas in 
playing on the pipe without singing. 

The same Sacadas, too, was twice victorious after this in 
the Pythian games. And at that tiine the same contests 
were instituted as in the Olympic games, except the contest 
with four horses. It was likewise established by law, that 
boys should contend in the long race, and in the twofold 
course. After this, Pythian games were instituted, in which 
a crown alone was the object of contention, and in which 
sin^ng to the pipe was rejected, as not bding {^easing 
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to the ear. For degies and funeral dkg^s are aocommodated 
to the melody of pipes. The sacred offing of Echembrotus 
ccpt^rms what I have said ; for he dedicated, in Thebes, a 
]{;>raz^ tripod to Hercules, with this inscription : £ch£K- 

BftOttJS A&CAS DEDICATJ&S THIS STATUE TO HeRCULES, IN 
C02{$£AU£NC£ OF HAVING BEEN VICTORIOUS IN THE CON- 
TEST9 OF THE AmPHICTTONS, AND THIS BY SINGING AMONG 

THE Greeks, songs and elegies. This was the reason, 
therefore^ why the contest of singing to the pipe ceased. 
Afterwards, they added horse-races, and Clisthenes, the 
Sicyonian tyrant^ was victorious in the chariot-race. In the 
^hth Pythiad, the contests of those who play on the harp, 
but do not accompany it with their voice, were instituted ; 
^nd in this contest Agelaus Tegeate^ was victorious. In 
the twenty-third Pythiad, the armed course was estabhshed ; 
and in this Timaenetus, the Phliasian, rec^ved the laurel 
crown, in five Olympiads after which Demaratus Heraeensis 
was victorious. In the forty-eighth Pythiad, the contest 
with the two-yoked car was adopted ; and in this the car of 
E^ecestides, the Phocensian, was victorious. But in the 
fiflh Pythiad from this, they ran with colts joined to the 
car ; and in this the four colts of the Theban Orphondas 
•gained the victory. They instituted, however, many years 
after the Eleans, the pancratium among boys, the car drawn 
by two colts, and the vaulting horse : for they instituted the 
pancratium in the sixty-first Pythiad, and in this the Theban 
Laidas was victorious: but one Pythiad after this, they 
.estal^li^bed the course with the vaulting colt; and in the 
sixty-ninth Pythiad, the car drawn by two colts. And with 
the vaulting colt, indeed, the Larissaean Lycormas was vic- 
torious; but tJbie Macedonian Ptolemy with the two^ypked 
car. For the Egyptian kings willingly s^fiered themselves 
to be called Macedonians, as indeed they were. But it 
appears to me, that the laurel crown was given as tlie reward 
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of luctory in thePythiaii games, for no olher reiMOQ than 
because, according to nepoit, Daphne, the daughter of Laden, 
was beloYed by ApoUo* 



CHAPTER VIII. 



It is said, that the first Grecian Sunedrion, or place of 
association, was raised here by Amphictyon, the son of 
Deucalion, and that from him those who assembled here 
were cailied Amphiotyons. But Androtion, in his Attic 
history, says, that all the inhabitants bordering on die 
Delphi came frcMn the first .to Delphos, and formed ih&te 
an assembly; and that the members of this convention were 
called, in process' of time^ Amphictyons. They ^y, too, 
that the following Grecian people wa*e collected into this 
assembly: by Amphictyon, viz. the lonians, Dolopians, Thes- 
salians, .^nianians. Magnets^, Maleenses, Fhthiotse, Dcni- 
eikses, Phocenses, and the Locrians that border on Phociff, 
and dwell under the mountain Cnemis. But when the 
Phocenses plundered the temple, and in the tenth year when 
the war was finished, the Sunedrion of the Amphictyons was 
changed: for the Macedonians, were admitted into this as- 
sembly; and the nation of the Phocenses, and the Doric 
Lacedaemonians ceased to become members of it : the foirmer 
on aceonnt of their sacrilegious opiiduct, and the latter 
because they assisted the Phocoises in war, and weDe f^r 
this obliged to pay a fine. But when Brenpus led an an^y 
of Gauls to Delphos, the Phocenses fought against them 
with an alacrity superior to that of the other Greeks, and, in 
consequence of this, again partook of the assembly of the 
Amphictyons, and recovered all their ancient dignity. Af- 
terwards, the EmpercHr Augustus was. willing that the Nioo- 
politans at Actium should likewise partake of this assembly* 
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He therefore ordered the Magaetas, Maleenies^ JEmaxMt, 
and Phthiotie, to join themselves to the Thessalians ; and 
transferred the suffrages of these people and the Dolopians 
to the Nicopolitans. The Amphictyons, in my time, were 
thirty in number. Nicopolisi Macedonia, and the Thes- 
salians, had each of them two. Among the Boeotians (for 
these formerly were a part of Thessaly, and were called the 
iSolenses) there were two. So, likewise, the Fhooenses and 
the Delphi had each of them two; and the ancient Doric 
land had one. The Locri,' too, who are called Ozolse, and 
those who are beyond Euboea, send each of them one: and 
the Euboeenses and the Athenians each send one. The 
tnties, indeed, Delphos and Nicopolis, send members to the 
assembly of the Amphictyons, and are present at every as- 
sembly : but each of the other nations we have enumerated 
only joins this convention at stated periods. 

On coming into the city, you will see temples in a con- 
tinued series. The first of these is in a ruinous condition; 
the second is without statues; the third has images of the 
Roman emperors, but these are not numerous ; and the 
fourth is called the temple of Minerva Prqnoia. But of 
the statues which are in the vestibule of this temple, there is 
an offering of the Massilienses, which is larger than the 
statue within the temple. These Massilienses are a colony 
of the^Phooaenses, and a part of those lonians, who^ in order 
to avoid Harpagus the Mede, fled from Fhoccea. Having, 
'however, vanquished the Carthaginians in a naval battle, 
th^y tbok possession of that country which they now inhabit, 
and arrived at a high degree of prosperity. The offering, 
too, of the Massilienses is brazen. But the Delphi say, that 
the golden shield, which was dedicated by . Croesus, ^e 
Lydian king, to Minerva Fronoia, was taken away by 
Philomelus. Near this temple of Minerva there is- an 
heroic grove of Phylacus; According to the Delphi, this 
Phylacus assisted them when they were attacked by the 
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Persians. But in that part of -the gymnasium which is in the 
open air, they say a wild boar was once born ; that Ulysses, 
when he was going to Autolycus, hunted this boar, together 
with the sons of Autolycus ; and that he was wounded by it 
on the knee. On turning to the left hand from the gymna- 
sium, and descending not more (as it appears to ine) than 
three stadia, you will see the river Plistus. This river runs 
into Cirrha, a haven of the Delphi, and the sea which is in 
that part. But on ascending from the gymnasium to the 
temple, you will see, on the right hand of the road, the water 
of Castalia, which is sweet to the taste. They say that a 
woman, a native of this place, gave a name to the fountain ; 
but some are of opinion, -that it was denominated by a man 
whose name was Castalius. Panyassis, however, the. son of 
Polyarchus, says, in the verses which he composed on Her- 
cules, that Castalia was the daughter of Achelous. For 
thus he speaks concerning Hercules : 

" With rapid £eet, Parnassus* snowy top 
He left behind^ and to Castalia's stream 
Immortal Achelous' daughter came." 

I have likewise heard it asserted, that this water of Castalia 
is the ^fl of the river Cephissus. Alcaeus, indeed, says this, 
in the introduction of his hymn to Apollo: and this is ccm- 
firmed by the Lilaeenses, who report, thiEit when, on stated 
days, they throw into the fountain of Cephissus cattle be- 
Icmging to their country, and other things, according to 
established rites, they are again seen in the river Castalia. 
The city of the Delphi in every pai*t rises to a steep : and 
the sacred inclosure of Apollo has the same situation with 
the city. This temple is very large, and stands in the upper 
part of the dty : and passages in a continued series cut one 

another through the temple. 

/ 
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CHAPTER IX- 

I SHALL now give an account of those saci^ offering» 
which appear to me to merit description in the most eminent 
degree. For I shall not make any mention of those athletse 
and contending musicians who are of no great estimation : 
and as to those athletae that have left behind them a great 
reputation, the reader will find an account of them in my 
Eliacs. Phayllus, however, the .Crotonian, is not among 
the number of these, because he was not victorious in the 
CHymjMc games: but he was twice victorious in the quin« 
quertium, and once in the stadium of the Pythian games. 
The same person, too, fought agsdnst the Persians in a 
naval battle, furnishing for this purpose a ship of his own, 
and manning it with such of the Crotonians as were then 
travelling about Greece. There is a statue of him among 
the Delphi: and such are the particulars respecting thi& 
Crotonian. On entering into the grove, you will see a 
brazen bull, which was made by Theopropus iEginetes, and 
Uras the gift of the Corcyrseans. It is said, that a bull once 
in Corcyra, having left the oxen his companions, and the 
pastures in which he fed, came near the sea and lowed; 
that in consequence of his doing the same every day, the 
herdsman went to the sea-side, and beheld an almost infinite 
number of tunny fishes; and that when he had informed 
the Corcjrraeans of this circumstance, they, on endeavouring 
to catch these fishes, but without success, sent speculators 
{TheoroS) to Delphos. In compliance, therefore, with the 
mandate of the oracle, they sacrificed a bull to Neptune, 
and immediately after the sacrifice caught the fishes. Hence 
they sent both to Olympia and Delphos a tenth part of the 
value of what they caught, as a sacred offering. After this. 
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the ^fts of the T^atse, from the spoils of the Lacedssmo- 
nians, follow, viz. Apollo and Victory, heroes, natives of 
their country; Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon; Arcas^ 
from whom a country was denominated ; the sons of Areas, 
viz. Aphidas and Azan ; and together with these Triphylus, 
whose mother was not Erato, but Laodamea, the daughter 
of Ainyclas, king of the Lacedsemonians. 

They also dedicated Erasus, the son of Triphylus. But 
with respect to the artificers of these statues, Apollo and 
Callisto were made by Pausanias, the Apollonian ; Victory, 
and the image of Areas, by Daedalus, the Sicyonian ; Tri- 
phylus and Azan, by Areas Samolas ; and Elatus, Aphidas, 
and Erasus, by the Argive Antiphanes. These statues the 
Tegeatse sent to Delphos, in consequence of having made 
the Lacedaemonians captives who made hostile incursions 
on thdr borders. Opposite to these are the offerings 
which the Lacedsemonians dedicated when they vanquished 
the Athenians, viz. the Dioscuri, Jupiter, Apollo, Diana; 
and, together with these, Neptune^ and Lysander, the son 
of Aristocretus, receiving a crown from Neptune. There 
are besides. Abas, who prophesied to Lysander; and Her- 
mon, who was the pilot of Lysander^s praetorian ship. 
Theocosmus, the Megarensian, made this statue of Hermon, 
when he was ranked among the dtizens of the Megarenses. 
But the Dioscuri were made by the Argive Antiphanes. 
The prophet Abas was made by Pauson, from Calaurea, 
belonging to the Troezenians. Damias made Diana, Nep- 
tune, and Lysander ; and Athenodorus Apollo and Jupiter. 
Both these artists were Arcadians from Clitor. Behind the 
statues which we have just mentioned, the statues of those 
men are placed who assisted Lysander in the battle at 
^gospotamos, and who were either Spartans, or the allies 
of the Spartans. And these are as follow: Aracus and' 
Erianthes, the former a Lacedaemonian, and the latter a 
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Boeotian from Mimas. After these, Astycrates, Cephisodes^ 
Hermophantus, Hicisius, Chians; Timarchus and Diagoras^ 
Rhodians ; Theodomas the Cnidian, Cimmeri'us the Epbe- 
sian, iEantides the Milesian, succeed. All these were 
made by Tisander. 

These that follow were made by Alypus the Sicyonian; 
viz. Theopompus the Midean, Cleomedes the Samian ; from 
Eubcea, Aristocles the Carystian, Autonomus the Eretrien- 
uan, Aristophantus the Corinthian, Apollodorus the Tro- 
ezenian ; and from Epidaurus, in the borders of the Argives, 
Dion. Next to these are the Achaian Axionicus from 
Pellene, Theares from Hermione, Pyrias from Phocis, Conon 
from Megara, Agimenes from Sicyon, Pythodotus the Co- 
rinthian, Telecrates the Leucadian, and Euantidas from 
Ambracia. Xast of all follow the Lacedaemonians, £picy- 
ridas, and Eteonicus. They say, that these were made by 
Patrocles and Canachus. But the Athenians affirm, that 
the loss which they suffered at iEgospotamos happened to 
them unjustly, in consequence of the commanders of dieir 
army being bribed. For they say, that Tydeus and Adi- 
mantus received presents from Lysander : and in proof of 
this they adduce the following Sibylline oracle : ^^ And then 
shall high-thundering Jupiter, who possesses the greatest 
strength, severely afflict the Athenians : for he will bring 
war and destruction on their ships, which will perish through 
the fraudulent conduct of their commander^.^ They like* 
wise produce the following testimony from the oracles of 
MusfiBus : *^ A mighty storm shall burst on the Athenians, 
through the baseness of their leaders; but they will be 
consoled for their misfortune, by subverting the city of their 
enemies, and avenging the loss which they sustained.*". And 
thus much concerning this affmr. But the same Sibyl pre^ 
dieted, that the event of the engagement which took place 
between the Lacedaemonians and Argives above Tbyrea, 
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would be doubtful. Tie Aigives, however, bdng of Ofnaion 
that they should vanquish their enemies, sent a brazen horse 
to the statue of Durius at Delphos : and this horse was made 
by the Arg^ve Antiphanea. 
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CHAPTER X. 



On the basis, under this horse, there is an inscription, 
which signifies that statues were dedicated here from the 
tenth of the spoils of the battle of Marathon. These statues 
are Minerva and Apollo; and, of the commanders, Miltiades. 
But of those that are called heroes, Erechtheus, Cecrops, 
and Pandion : Celeus, likewise, and Antiochus, the son of 
H^cules, by Midea, the daughter of Phylas, together with 
iEgeus; and of the sons of Theseus, Acamas. These, in 
consequence of a Delphic oracle, gave names to the Athenian 
tiibea. Here, too, there are statues of Codrus, the son of 
Mdanthus, Theseus, and Fhyleus, who were not ranked 
among the surnames. All these statues were made by 
Phidias, and are in reality the tenths of the Marathonian 
battle. Afterwards, they sent Antigonus and his son De- 
metrius, and the Egyptian Ptolemy, to Delphos; the latter 
on account of their benevolence towards him ; and the two 
former through fear. Other gifts of the Aigives may be 
aeea not far from this horse, viz. those leaders who, together 
with Polynices, warred on Thebes ; Adrastus, the son of 
Talaus, and Tydeus, the son of Oeneus : the grandsons, 
likewise^ of Pibetus, together with Capaneus, the son of 
Hipponous, and Eteocles, the son of Iphis: and, besides 
these, Polynices, and Hippomedon, who was the son of the 
sister of Adrastus. Amphiaraus, too, is dedicated here, 
with his chariot, which is placed near him^ Baton stands 
in this chariot, who was the charioteer of Amphiaraus, and, 
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iKt ibe same tim^^ allied to him by hi^ birdi. The hftt ^ 
4he«^ is AUjtberses* The artifioiers of all these vr&se Ujr 
{Mpdprus and Aristogko^ : BAd thety say tiiat the Argiyea 
dedicated them out of the spoils of the victory, wbi^sb» 
through the assistance of the Athenians, they gained over 
the Lacedaemonians in Oeaoe, an Argive city. It appears 
to me, toO) that the Argives dedicated out of the same 
spoils the images of those who are called by the Greeks 
Epigonoiy or posterior sons. For statues of these are placed 
here» viE^ Sthenelus^ and Alcmseon, who, in my oiwubo, 
wto honoured above Amphilocus, on account of his ag«k 
To these are added, Promachus, Thersander, JE^aleu% 
and Diomed* Euryalus,,too, stands between Diomed and 
(Sgialeus. 

Opposite to these there are other statues^ whidi ^ere 
dedicated by the Argives, when they assisted Epaminondas, 
tlie Tfaeban. general, in restoring the Messeniaos. Thei^ 
are^ likeVise, images here of heroes, viz. king Danaua, who 
arrived at the highest d^ee of power and wealth in Argos : 
Hypermnestra, because she was the <Mily one of his daughters 
^t had pure hands : and near her Lynceus, and all those 
who derive their origin from Hercules, and still high^ 
frwi Perseus. There are, besides^ brazen horses of th^ 
Tasentines, and captive women, which the Tarentii^e^ sei)t 
in consequence of having conquered the Messapians, who 
are a barbarous nation^ bordering on the Tarentines: a|»d 
ihe^e ar^ the works of the Argive Age)a4a& The La$)er 
d«Bmoiiiai&s, indeed, <^loniskl Tarentum, under the eottioMdid 
gf tlife Spartan Phalanthus, who, when he was sent on thift 
errand, was told by a Ddphic oracle, that when h^ should 
4ee rain falling from a serene sky, he would then possess a 
land and dty. But as he was not able by himself to discover 
the meaning of the oracle, and did not consult any interpreter^ 
he sailed with a fleet to Italy. Here having conquered the 
Barbarians, bu^ neither obtaining imy land or dty, he^ uer 
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' collected die omde^ and waa of dpiidon ||iat die god had 
predicted that which could not be accoinplisbed ; as it ap^ 
peared to him impossible that there should be rain when ik» 
aky was dear and aerena His wife, however^ when he was 
in a desponding conditicxi (for he had returned hobie)^ en- 
deavoured to console him by her endearing oflSckmBnesi; 
and as she was once supporting his head cm her knees, and 
freeing it from vermin, through a b^ievolent concern for 
the adverse situation of his affmrs, she began to weep; 
and her tears, as. she wept abundandy, fell on theihead of 
her husband, who then perceived the meaning of tl|e oracle: 
•for his wife's name was JEthra^ which is the Greek word for 
a $erene day. On the following night, therefore, he took 
Tarentum, a great and most flourishing maritime city of Ihe 
Barbarians* They say, indeed, that the hero Taras was the 
son of Neptuiie, by a nymph, a native of Tarentuin; and ^ 
Ihat from the haro both a city and river are denonnniited 
Taras. 



CHAPTER XL 



Near the sacred offering of the Tarentines, there is a 
treasury of the Sicyonianfli: but there are neither any riches 
in this, nor in any other treasury. The Gnidii, hkewise, 
brought statues to Delphos ; viz, Triopas, who built Oniduis, 
standing by a hprse ; Latona, Apollo, and Diana, piercing 
Tityus with their arrows, whose body is represented wounded. 
These stood near the treasury of the Sicyonians. The 
Sijdinii, too, made a treasury on the following account* 
The island Siphnos had gold mines ; and they were ordered 
by Apollo to send a tenth of the produce of these mines to 
Delphos ; in consequence of which they built a treasury^ 
and sent with it a tenth of the produce of their mines. 
Afterwards, however, through their immoderate desire of 
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accumulating i^th, they Defected to flend the tentb of 
Iheir riches to Deiphos ; and in oonflequaice of this thrir 
gold mines were destroyed by an inundation of the sea. 
The Iriparcei, likewise, have dedicated statues here for ,a 
naval victory, whieh they gained over the Tyniiem. These 
liporaei were a colony of Gnidians, who, as we are informed 
by the Syracusan Anticx^hus, the son of Xenophanes, in his 
Sicilian history, were colonised by a Gmdian, whose name 
was PentatUas. This historian adds, that the Gnidians 
being driven from that city which they had built at Pachy- 
Buniy a promontory of Sicily, by the Elymi and Phoenidans, 
diher took possession of desert islands,, or drove the in- 
balntaBts out of the L^dands on which they landed : and 
these, in conformity to the verses of Homer, they call at 
present the islands of iEolus. In Lipara, one of these 
idands, they built a city : but they sailed to Hiera, Strongyle, 
and Didymss, for the purpose of cultivating the land in 
these places. 

It is evident that in Strongyle fire rises out of the ground : 
and in Hiera fire spontaneously ascends from the promontory 
on the island. Near the sea here there are baths of salubrious 
water, and of a more temperate nature ; for the water in 
Qther parts is not adapted for bathing, through its gceat 
heat. But to return to the gifts in the temple, the Thebans 
and Athenians have dedicated here treasuries^ in conse-r 
quence of success in war. I do not, however, know whether 
the Gnidians built their treasury in consequence of any vie- 
tory, or for the purpose of showing the prosperous condition 
of their affairs. For the Thebans dedicated treasuries on 
account of the victory which they gained at Leuctra, and 
the Athenians for their success at Marathon. But the 
Cleonan, bdng afflicted with a pestilence in the same manner 
as the Athenians, by the admonition of the Delphic oracle, 
immdated a goat to the rising sun, and) when they were l^ 
this means freed from th^ malady^ sent a brazen gottt to 
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Apollo. After tliese, ftUowthe gifts of the Potidsate k 
Thnu^, and of the Syracutons. These last sent a treasury 
to the temple, m account of the great vktdlry which tb^y 
obtained over the Athenians: but the Potidaeatse sent a 
treasury as a testimony of thehr piety to the goA. TIfe 
Athenians, too, have dedicated a porch, irom the spoils 
whidi they took from the Peloponnesians and their Gredaii 
allies. In this place, likewise, the ornaments belonging to the 
extremities of ships are dedicated, and together with them 
brazen shields. The inscription on thei^e mentions the cities 
froni which the Athenians sent the first fruits of their spoils, 
viz. Elis, Lacedsemon, Sicyon, Megara, the Pellenenses, 
the Achaians, Ambracia, Leucas, and Corinth. They sa- 
crifice to Theseus for these naval victories, and to Neptune, 
whom they call Orios. ^This inscription, too, as it appears 
to me, celebrates Phormio, the son of Asopichus, and his 
fllustrious achievements. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A STOKE elevates itself above this place, on which the 
Sibyl Herophile (as the Delphi say) used to nng her oracles. 
I have found that this Sibyl was thus denominated from 
the first, in the same manner as any other andent Siby)^. 
The Greeks say that she was the daughter of Jupiter and 
Lamia ; that Lamia was the daughter of Neptune ; and that 
she was the first woman that sang oracles, and was de- 
nominated by the Africans Sibylla. This Sibyl Herophile, 
indeed, was certainly posterior to Lamia; but, at the same 
time, it appears that she flourished prior to the Trojatf waK 
For she predicted that Hden would be educated in Sparta ; 
that she would be the destruction of Asia and Europe ; and 
that Troy, through her means, would be taken by the 
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Greeks. The DeKaas make mentloa of her hymns 16 
Apollo : aod; iti her verses^ she not only calls herself 
H«t)phile^ but likewise Diana. She hkewise aiiserts of her- 
self that she is the wife of Apollo ; and, besides this, that 
she is his sister and daughter. But these assertions are the 
result of her bang agitated with fiiry, and posilessed by the 
god. In anoth^ part, too, of her orddes, she says, that she 
was bom from an immortal mother, viz. one of the nymphs 
of inount Ida, and a mortal father: for thus die speaks 
conbemii^ herself: 

" From an immortal nymph^ and whale-fed sire, 
A mean between the two, I qprong to light. 
From one of Ida's nymphs b^ot; my native land 
Is red Marpessus, where Aidoneus flows, 
A cotmtry sacred to the mighty Ops." 

• 

Even at present there are ruins, in the Trojan mount Ida, of 
the city Marpessus ; and it contains about sixty inhabitants. 
All the country about Marpessus is red, and very sultry. 
Hence it appears to me, that the reason why the river 
Aidoneus at one time hides itself in the earth, again emerges, 
and at last entirely disappears under ground, is to be ascribed 
to the attenuated and oaveifnous nature of mount Ida. 
Marpessus is distant from the Trojan city Alexandrea about 
two hundr^ and forty stadia. The inhalntsuits of Alex- 
andrea say, that Herophile was the guardian of the temple 
of ApoUo, and that she prophesied, in consequence <^ ft 
dre^m of Hecuba, such things as I am very certain after- 
wards happened. This Sibyl dwelt the greatest part of .her 
hh in Samos: she likewise came to Delos and Delpbos, in 
which last place she delivered her oracles on the stone yrtikh 
we have already mention^. 

$lie d&ed in Troy : her sepulchre is in the grove of 
Smintheus: and on ift there is a pillar with the foHowing 
illScriptioQ ; 
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Am f^ 9i^irl» 4 <j^ inteiiiiftef ixf the will 

OfPJioBbus: 

1 was oiice a vocal virgin^ but sfOi now for eyer dumb : 

And lie thus fettered^ through the oppressive power 

Of Fate. 

f am however placed under the Nymphs and Mercury ; 

And U is froQi Apdio that I receive this 

Destiny^ as the reward «f my aacjeni 

Sacerdotal office. 

Near her sepulchre there is a stone Mercury^ of a quadran- 
gular figure ; and on the left hand there is water running 
into a reeeptacle, ^nd n^ar it there are statues of Nymphs. 
The Eritbrsei (for these peofde contend about Hei:ophile 
the most eagerly c^ all the Greeks) show a mountain called 
Corycus, and in it a cavern, in which they say Herophile 
was bora. They farther add, that her parents were a 
tiheptievd, Theodorus, a native of thdtr country, and a 
nymph who was called Ida : and that die nymph was tliufi 
denominated for no other reason than because men at that 
time called places thiek-planted with trees Idai. But the 
Erythrsei do not rank among the oracles of Herophile the 
verse respecting Marp68sus and the river Aidoneus, One 
Hjrperochus, a Cumaean, writes, that after Herophile, a 
woman of Guma, belonging to the Opici, used to deliver 
oracles in the same manner as Herophile, and that this 
woman was called Demo. 

The Cumseans, however, cannot produce any oracles of 
'Demo; but they show a stone water-pot in the temfde of 
ApcAo, in which, they say, the bones of this S^l vie 
deposited. After Demo, the Hebrews beyond Palfestine 
rank among the number of prophetic women, Sabbe, whose 
father, they say, was B^osus, and whose mdther was 
Brymanthe. Some, however, call this Sibyl a Babylonian, 
and others an ^Egyptian. But Phaennis, who was ike 
daughter of a man that reigned over the Chaones, and the 
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Peleae among the Dodonsans, {Mioplienad, indeed^ fimm « 
divine power, but ware not denominated Sibyls. As to the 
age and oracles of Phaennis, the former may be known by 
inquiry, and there is no difficulty in obtaining the latter: 
for she lived in those times in which Antiochus, having 
taken Demetrius prisoner, seized on his kingdcnn. But 
they say, that the Peleades were prior to Phemonoe, and 
were the first women that sai^ these verses: 

" Jove was, Jove is, and will be, mighty Jove ! 
Earth gives us frnits, hence call on mother Earth." 

They say, too, that the following prophetic m«),.£uclus 
the Cyprian, Musseus the Athenian and the son of An- 
tk>i^mus, Lycus the son of Pandion, and Bacis from 
Boeotia, were inspired by nymphs. I have read all the 
oracles of these, except those of Lycus. And thus mudli 
cpnotrning men and women, as far as to the present tkoe, 
who are said to have prophesied from divine inspiration. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



But the brazen head of the PsBonian bull, called Bis<my 
or Infffy was sent to Delphos by Dropion, the son of Deon, 
and king of the Poeonians. These buffs are taken aUve 
with more difficulty than any other wild beasts: for there 
are not any nets strong enough to hold them. They are^ 
therefore, hunted in the following manner: The hunters 
choose a steep place, which terminates in a hollow. This 
place they first fortify with a strong inclosure : then they 
cover the steep, and the plain near the steep, with the hides 
oi oxen recently, slain ; but if they have not a sufficiency of 
theses they lubricate old hides with oil. After this, veiy 
skilful horsemen drive the buffs into this inclosure, who. 
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fiJlu^v tbrou^ the slipperiness of the' hiciefi^ Are hurled 
headlong to the bottom of the pkdn. Here they leave th^m 
ipr four or five days^ till they are debilitated by wearinesa 
and hunger, and are considerably tamed. Then thosewho 
are. skilled in the art of taming these animals place before 
them, while they are lying in this weak condition, the fruit 
of a pine-nut, having first of all stripped it of the inward 
skin: for at that time the bulFs do not desire any other 
food. And, last of all, they bind them, and bring them 
away from the hollow. Opposite to the brazen head of the 
Bison there is a statue, which is invested with a coat of 
mail, and a robe over it. The Delphi say, that this wa^ 
de d i c a t ed by the Andrii, and that it is the statue of Aib' 
dreus, by whom they were colonised. Here, too, there ar6 
statues of Minerva and Diana, which were dedicated by the 
Phoeeases, for having conquered the ThessaliaBS, their per- 
petoal enemies, and those who border on their dcnninions, 
except i& that part in which they are separated from Phods 
by the intervention of the Locrian Hypocnemidii. The 
Thessalians, likewise, at Pharsalus, and the Macedonians 
who inhabit the city Dios, under Pieria, and the Grecian 
Cyrenaeans in Libya, have sent sacred offerings to this 
temple* For these last dedicated a chariot, in which Am* 
mioii stands: but the Diatae dedicated an Apollo, laying 
hold of a stag : and the Pharsalians an Achilles on horse- 
back. The Corinthians, too, who are ranked among the 
IXmenses, built a treasury: and in this they deposited* the 
gold which they received from the Lydians. But the statue 
of Hercules is the gift of the Thebans, in consequence of 
that war with the Phocenses which is called sacred. 

Here, likewise,- there are brazen images which the Pho- 
ceoses dedicated, when in a second engagement they van* 
quidbed the Tbessalian horse. The Phliasians, too, sent a 
bmaen Jupiter to Delphos ; and, togetheir with Jupiter, an 
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image of ^gifiSi The Mantineans, from Arcadia, dedkatea 
a brazen Apollo^ which is not far fix)m the treasury of the 
Corinthians. Hercules and Apollo hold a tripod, and are 
on the point of fighting with each other for its possession : 
but Latona and Diana appease the anger of Apollo, and 
Minerva that of Hercules. This, too, was the gifl of the 
Phocenses, which they dedicated at that time, when the 
IBlean Tellias led the Thessalians gainst them. The other 
ktatiies were made in common by Diyllus and Amyclsus ; 
but Mmerva and Diana were made by Chion. lliey say 
l^at these artists were Corinthians. The Delphi, too, 
fieport, that, when Heroules, the son of AmphitrjFon, came 
to this oracle, the prophet Xenocleas was unwilling to give 
hitti an answer to his interrogation, because he was polluted 
with the slaughter of Iphitus ; but that Hercules took up 
the tripod, and carried it out of the temple ; upon which 
the prophet said : *• This is a Tirynthian Hercules, and not 
Canobeus.** For prior to this an Egyptian Hercules came 
to Delphos. But then the son of Amphitryon restored tbe 
tripod to Apollo, and was instructed by Xenocleas in what- 
ever he was desirous of learning. And it is from this eircum- 
stance that poets have taken occa«on to sing of the contest 
between Hercules and Apollo for a tripod. A golden-tripod, 
supported by a dragon of bra^, was the gifl of the Greeks 
in common, for the victory gained at Platsea. And even at 
present the brazen part of this offering remains entire; but 
the golden part was taken away by the Phocensian com- 
manders. The Tarentines also sent to Delphos another 
tenth of the spoils taken from a barbarous people, called the 
Peucetiir And these offerings were made by Onatas JEgi- 
tietes and Calyhthus. They consist of images of men on 
foot and on horseback. Opis, king of the lapyges, is repre* 
sented giving as^stance to the Peucetii ; and resembles a 
peiiBon dying in the engagement. Those that stand near 
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hm are, $b« hero T^uras, anc} tbe LA^iemommPk^tithus: 
Md Qot far 0romPhalaathus thore is a dolpbiti. For befeare 
h» caide into Italy^ he was shipwrecked in the Crisfii^san 00% 
^nd was, they aay, brought on shore by a dolphin^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



BiTt the battle-axes whieh are dedicated bene were the 
gift of Periclytusy the son of Euthymachus, the TenediaiK 
An aactent st»ry assigns the reason cif their being dedicated, 
This, story informs us^ that Cycnus was the son of Neptune, 
and that he reigned in Colonae, a Trojan town which is 
i^itijiated near the island Leuoc^hrys. This Cycnus had a 
daughter, whose name was Hemithea, and a son named 
Tenbes^ by Prodea, the daughter of Clytins, and the sister 
of Odetor, who, as we are informed by Homer in the Iliad, 
was slain by Ajax, because he brought fire to the ship of 
Pitotesilaus. On the death of Proclea, Cycntis married 
•Phiionome, the daughter of Craugasus, who, falling in lov« 
"With her son4n-law, Tennes^ and being repulsed by him; 
falsely accused him to her husband of endeavouring to faa;^e 
eonneKion with her against her will. Cycnus, becbnmg 
the dupe of her deception^ shut up Tennes aind his sister in 
a d.^ and threw them into the sea. They were, bo^ewr, 
ettrried witjn safety to the i^nd Leuoc^rys, which is now 
denominated Tenedos, from Tenne8» But Cycnus> ha/ving 
in process of time discovered the fraudulent conduct of hi^ 
•info, sdled in search of his son, in order that he might 
•justify himself, by pleading in his defence that he was 
igaotasnt of His wife's artifice, and beg pardon for the deed. 
When, therefore, he drove to the island Leuoophrys, and 
ihad fastened his vessel either to a stone, or a trunk of a tree, 
Tennes, impelled by anger, slew him with a battle-ax. And 
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hence it came to be a proverbial sayii^g, when any one re- 
solcitely denied obmplying with the request of another, that 
be cut him .down with a Tenedian battle-ax. The Greeks 
ay that Tennes was slain by Achilles, as he was making 
depredations on this island. But the Tenedii in process of 
time joined themselves to the Trojan Alexandreans, through 
the imbecility of their affairs. 

The Greeks, too, who warred agtdnst the Peraans, de- 
dicated in Olympia a brazen Jupiter, and in Delphos an 
ApoUo, for the naval victory which they obtained at ' Ar- 
teminum and Salamis. It b also said, that Themistodes, 
when he came to Delphos, dedicated to Apollo the spoils of 
the Medes; and that, on his inquiring whether he might 
place these gifts within the temple, the Pythian, priestess 
ordered him to carry them entirely away from the temple* 
But the oracle which she gave him respecting this was as 
foHows : ^' Place not in my temple the beautiful spoils of 
the Persians, but swiftly carry them to your own habitation.'* 
It is certainly a wonderful circumstance, that the god should 
alone reject the spoils of the Medes, which were presented 
by Themii^tocles. Some, however, are of opinion, that all 
the Persian spoils would have been rejected, if, like Themi- 
stocles, they had first interrogated Apollo whether he would 
accept them. Others, again, say, that as Apdlo foreknew 
Themistoeles would become a suppliant to the Persians, he 
was unwilling to receive their spoils, lest the Peraans^ 
through' hatred of the donor, should reject his suppUcations;. 
You ibay find this irruption' of the' Barbarians into Greece 
predicted in the oracles of Bads : and, still prior to these, 
verses respecting this a£Pair were published by'Eudus. 
There' is a brazen wolf, too, near the greatest altar in tUs 
temple, which was dedicated by the Delphi' themsdvesV 
They say, that a certain man, having stolen some of the 
riches of the god, hid himself, with the sacred treasure, iii 
that part of Parnassus in w'hich there was the greatest 
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quantity of wild trees ; that a wotf attacked and slew this 
man as he was asleep, and afterwards used to run into the 
city howling every day. That the inhabitants, conadering 
this circumstance could not happen without the interference 
of a divine power, followed the wolf, found the sacred gold, 
and dedicated a brazen wolf, in consequence of this, to the 
god. The golden statue of Phryne here was made by 
Praxiteles, who was one of her lovers ; but the statue was 
dedicated by Phryne. 



CHAPTER XV. 



The Qflerings which follow this are two statues of Apollo, 
one of which was dedicated by the Epidaurians, in the 
borders of the Argives, from the spoils of the Medes; and 
^e other was dedicated by the Megarenses, in consequence 
ef having conquered the Athenians at Nisssea. But the 
ox which was dedicated here by the Plataeenses, is an 
<^ering for having, in conjunction with the other Greeks, 
revenged themselves in their own dominions on Mardonius, 
the son of Gk>brias. After this, there are again two statues 
of Apollo, one of which was dedicated by the Heracleotae, 
near the Euxine aea, and the other by the Amphictyons, 
from a fine which they levied on the Phocenses for cul- 
tivating the land sacred to the god. This Apollo is called 
by the Delphi Sitalcas^ and is thirty-five cubits in mag- 
nitude. Here, too, there are many statues of commanders. 
There are, besides, statues of Diana and Minerva, and two 
of Apollo, which were dedicated by the iStolians when they 
vanquished the Gauls. Phaennis, indeed, in her oracles, 
predicted that the army of the Celts would pass over from 
Europe into Asia, and prove the destruction of Asiatic cities, 
one age prior to the accompHshment of her prediction: 
^^ Then, indeed, the pernicious army of the Celtae, having 
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paased pver the oRmnf sea of the Hdleepobt, shidl pkjr en 
the flute, and, m a Ickwless manHer^ depopulate A«a. But 
divinity will, still more severely afflict those that dwell near 
the sea. However, in a short time after, Jupiter will send 
them a defender, the beloved son of a Jove-nourished bully 
who will bring destruction on all the Gauls.'^ 

Phaennisy in this oracle, means by the son of a bull, 
Attalus, king of Pergamus^ whom the oracle of Apollo called 
TauroJcerooSi or bull-homed. The generals of the horse, 
who are themselves seated on horseback, were dedicated by 
the Phersei for having vanquished the Athenian horse. But 
the Athenians dedicated the brazen palm, with the gilt statue 
of Minerva, in consequence of having gained, in one and the 
same day, a victory by land near Eurymedon, an4 by.isea 
in the same river. When I saw that the gold wasi^pludccMl 
from this statue in many places, I threw the blame on th^ 
sacrilegious; but I found afterwards, in the account of the 
Attic affairs by Clitodemus, that, when the Athenians had 
prepared themselves for the Sicilian expedition, an immenie 
number of crows came at that time to Delphos, and toro 
away the gold of the statue with their beaks. The saaie 
hbtorian adds, that these crows tore off the spear, the oifls, 
and all that was carved in the palm-tree, in imitation o£ 
ripe fridt. Clitodemus, too^ relates other prodigies, which 
were sent in order to deter the Athenians from that ex- 
pedition^ The Cyrenssi, too, dedicated in Delphos a statue 
of Battus in a chariot, because he brought them by sea from 
Th^a to Libya. In this chariot the nymph Libye crowns 
Battus : and this offering was made by the Gnossian Aiii- 
phion, the son of Acestor* When Battus built Cyrene, he 
is sud to have obtained the following remedy for his de&et 
of speech. As the Cyrenseans were travelling through 
Africa, and were yet in the deserts situated in its extremitiesi 
Battus beheld a lion, and through the terror which the sight 
of the beas^ produced in him, he was compelleld to cry out 
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with a dw iuid. loud Toioe. Not fur: from the >Ut|ie «f 
BottuB these, is another statue txf ApoUo, which was de* 
dicated by the Amphictyons out of the money which thie 
Phooenses were fined fer then: impiety to Apdio. 



CHAPTER XVL 



. Of all the offerings, however, which the Lydiaa kings 
6^t to Apollo, nothing at present remains, except tM vboh 
balsas of the. bowl of Halyattes. Thus was made by Glaucus^ 
the Chian^ who first discovered the art of soldering irom 
Indeed, the junctures of this basis are not formed from any 
(dasps or muls, but from solder alone. The form of the 
banS) for the most part, resembles that of a tower, and rises 
Irom an acute bottom to a broad top. Each of its sides m 
CJOVi^red throughout, but is begirt with transverse ^ones of 
iron like the steps in a ladder. Straight and ductile lamina 
of iron are bent in their extremities outwards : and this iiraa 
the seat of the bowL But that which is caUed by the J>dphi 
the navel, and which is made of white stone, is, as they say^ 
the middh^ psint of the whole earth. And Pindar, in one 
pf his odes, sped.ks in conformity to this opinion. Here, too^ 
there is an offering of the Lacedaemonians,, viz. Hermione^ 
the daughter of Menelaus, who was married to Orestes^ the 
son of Agamemnon, and prior to this to Neoptolemus, the 
son of Achilles. This was made by Calamis. The JEX<^ 
lians, likewise, dedicated in this temple a. statue of Euryda- 
mus, who was their commander when they fought against 
the Gaiils. In the mountains of Crete the city Elyxos .yet 
exists* This dty sent a brazen goat tx> ApoOo, 'WhiGb 
is represented suckling Phylacis and Phylander. The EIjn^ 
riaods say, that these were the sons of Apollo and the njrmpii 
Aeacallis; and that Apollo had connexion with her in the 
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city Tairhay and in the house of Caimanor. But the Cary^ 
from Euboea, sent a brazen ox to Apollo, for having gamed 
a victory over the Persians. 

Both the Carystii and Pktasenses, indeed, ^dicatedoxeii» 
as it appears to me, because, having expelled the Barbarians 
from Greece, they obtained, in other respects, a stable de- 
gree of property, and were enabled to cultivate a free land. 
The iStolians dedicated the images of their commanders^ 
and, together with these, Apollo and Diana, in consequence 
of having conquered their neighbours the Acamanes. What 
the Liparaeans relate of themselves, with respect to the 
Tyrrheni, is most absurd. For they say, that the Pythian 
deity having ordered them to engage the Tyrrheni with a 
very small fleet of ships, they, on the contrary, drew out 
against them five three-oared galleys. That the Tyrrhem, 
oonndering themselves as not inferior in naval strength and 
skill to the liparaeans, attacked them with an equal number 
of ^ips. But when the Liparaeans took the five galleys of 
the Tyrrheni, the Tyrrheni attacked them a second, third, 
and fourth time, with the like number of vessels. All these, 
however, were taken by the Liparaeans, who, in consequence 
of this victory, sent as many statues of Apollo toDelphosas 
the number of the ships which they had captured amounted 
to. Echecratides, too, a Larissaean, dedicated a small Apollo: 
and the Delphi say, that this was dedicated the first of all 
' the offerings. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



. Thu Barbarians that inhabit Sardinia towards the west, 
sent to tins temple a birazen statue of him from whom they 
were denominated, Sardinia, for its magnitude and pfo- 
spenms condition, may be compared with the most celebrated 
islands. I do not know what this island was formerly caUed 
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by the inhabitants; but those Grecians that fiail to it for 
commercial purposes call it Ichnussa^ because its fomi r^- 
sembks the impression of a marCs foot^ The length of thi^ 
island is about six hundred and twenty, and its breadth 
four hundred and twenty stadia. The Libyans are said to 
have been the first that sailed to this island, under the com- 
mand of Sardus, the son of Maceris, who was sumamed 
Hercules by the jEgyptians and Libyans. Nothing more 
remarkable is related of the father of Sardus, Maceris, than 
that he once came to Delphos. Sardus brought a colony of 
Libyans to Ichnussa; and hence the island came to he 
called after the name of Sardus. This colony of Libyans 
did not exterminate th^ natives. The natives, however, 
associated with the new inhabitants more through necessity 
than regard. The Libyans, too, at that time, were as 
ignorant in the art of building cities as the native inhabitants 
of this island : and hence they dwelt in straggling cottages, 
and in caverns. Some years after the Libyans had settled 
here, those Grecians that followed Aristseus came into this 
island. They say, that Aristaeus was the son of Apollo and 
the nymph Cyrene, and that having bitterly lamented the 
misfortune of Action, and being hated by Boeotia and all 
Greece, he migrated to Sardinia. Some, too, are of opinion, 
that Daedalus fled at the same time through fear of the 
Cretan arms, and that he assisted Aristasus in bringing a 
colony into Sardinia. There is, however, no probability 
that Daedalus could be the companion of Aristaeus, either 
in establishing a colony, or in isiny other undertaking, a» 
Arista3us was married to Autonoe, the daughter of Cad- 
mus, and Daedalus was contemporary with Oedipus, king of 
Thebes. 

Aristaeus, however, and the Grecians that followed him, 
did not build any city, because, as it appears to me, they 
were neither numerous nor strong enough for this purpose.. 
After Aristaeus, the Iberi passed ovet into.Sardiuia, under 
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the command af Norax, and built a city which they called 
Nora. They say, that this city was the first that was built 
in this island ; and that Norax was the son of Mercury by 
Erythea, the daughter of Geryon.^ A fourth band, com- 
posed of Thespians and inhabitants of the Attic land, came 
to Sardinia, under the command of lolaus. These built the 
city Olbia, which is also called Ogrylle, either after the name 
of some one of the Attic towns, or because Gryllus partook 
6f this expedition. Even at present, therefore, there are 
certain places in Sardinia which are called lolaii; and 
lolaus is honoured by the inhabitants. After the destruction 
of Troy, others of the Trojans saved themselves by flight, 
as well as the followers of ^neas. Of these one part was 
driven by tempests to Sardinia, and became mingled with 
the Greeks that resided there prior to this circumstance. 
But the Barbarians were prevented from warring on the 
Greeks and Trojans, because there was an equality on both 
sides in all warlike preparations, and the river Thorsus, 
which flows through the middle of the island, was a barrier 
to the junction of the two parties. Many years after this, 
the Libyans came with a greater fleet to Sardinia, and 
attacking the Greeks that dwelt there, either slew them all, 
or, at least, left but a very few alive. But the Trojans, on 
this occasion, fled to the elevated parts of the island, and 
entrenching themselves in mountains, difficult of access 
through their ruggedness and the hanging rocks with which 
they were surrounded, are even at present called Ilienses. 
They are, however, in their form, the apparatus of their 
arms, and their manner of living, like the Africans. Not 
far from Sardinia there is an island called by the Greeks 
Cyrnos, but by the Libyans that inhabit it Corsica. No 
small part of the inhabitants of this island being incited to 
sedition, passed over to Sardinia, and, having seized on the 
mountains, fixed their residence in them. These, by the 
inhabitants of Sardinia, are denominated, from their founder. 
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Cor^i. But the Carthaginians, as they were very powerful, 
by sea, drove out all the inhabitants from Sardinia, except 
the nienses and Corsi: for steep and fortified mountains 
prevented them from subduing these. 

The Carthaginians built in this island two cities, Camalis 
and Sylli : but a dispute arising concerning the spoil, the 
libyans and Spaniards revolted from the Carthaginians, 
and settled themselves in the elevated parts of the island. 
The Corsi call these people, in their native tongue, Balaroi; 
for thus they denominate exiles. And such are the nations 
which inhabit Sardinia, and such the cities into which it is 
divided. But those parts of the island which are situated 
towards the north, and the coast of Italy, are nothing but 
mountains, difiicult of access, and whose summits are con- 
joined with each other. These parts, however, afford a very 
good harbour for ships; and strong and irregular winds 
rush from the tops of the neighbouring mountains into the 
sea. In the middle of the island, too, there are less elevated 
mountains; but the air in this part is very turbid and 
noxious. The reason of this is, the salt which becomes 
concreted here, and the heavy and violent south wind, which 
Uows from these mountains. The northern winds, too, 
through the loftiness of the mountains towards the Italian 
coast, are prevented from refrigerating the ground and the 
tur in summer. Others are of opinion, that the island Corsica^ 
which is separated from Sardinia by not more than eight 
stadia of sea, and which is on all sides mountainous and 
elevated, prevents the west and north winds from reaching 
as far as Sardinia. But neltder serpents, destructive to 
mankind, nor such as are harmless, nor wolves, are produced 
in this island. And as to the goats which it contains, they 
are not larger than those in other places, and they resemUe, 
in their form, the ram which may be seen in the plastic 
productions of ^gimieas. About the breast, however, they 
are more hairy ^ and the horns on their head are not se** 
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parated from each other, but are, from their roots, bent 
back towards their ears. In swiftness, too, they surpass all 
wild beasts. This same island is likewise free from all kinds 
of poisonous and deadly herbs, excepting one herb, which 
resembles parsley, and which, they say, causes those who 
eat it to die laughing. From this circumstance. Homer 
first, and others after him, call laughter, which conceals 
some noxious design, Sardonian. This herb is mostly pro* 
duced about fountains ; but yet it does not communicate its 
pcHSonous quality to the water. And thus much concerning 
Sardinia, which we have inserted into our account of the 
Phocensian . affairs, because the Greeks have a very incon- 
siderable knowledge of this island. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A HORSE Stands next to the statue of Sardus, which 
Callias, the Athenian, and the son of Lysimachides, says he 
dedicated out of the money which he acquired from the 
Persian war. The Achaians, too, dedicated a statue of 
Minerva, when they took an ^tolian city called Phana. 
As the uege of this city continued for no small length of 
time, and it appeared at length impossible to take it, they 
sent Speculators (tkeorot) to Delphos, who brought back the 
following oracle : ^^ Inhabitants of the land of Pelops, and 
the Achaians, you are come hither in order to inquire by 
what means a city may be taken. Attend, therefore, to my 
words : Observe, how much those that guard the walls drink 
every day; for by this means you shall take the turreted 
city Phana." As they were unable to comprehend the 
meaning of this oracle, they determined to give over the 
siege, and return home» Those, too, within the walls made 
no account of the enemy; and hence a certain woman lefl 
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the walls in order to draw water from a neighbouring fbun- 
t;iun. A band of soldiers, however, took- her prisoner, and 
brought her to their camps* From her the Achaians learnt, 
that the inhabitants of the town used to distribute, every 
night, the water of that fountain to each other, and that this 
was the only water they had to drink. In consequence of 
this information, the Achaians closed up the fountain with 
earth piled over it, and by this means took the city. The 
Rhodians, too, in Lindum, dedicated a statue of ApoUo, 
which stands near this statue of Minerva. The Amjbraciotae, 
likewise, dedicated a, brazen ass, in consequence of having 
vanquished the M olossi in a nocturnal engagement. For 
the Molossi having laid an ambush for the Ambraciotse in 
the night, an ass, who happened at that time to be driven 
from the fields to the town, attacked a female of his own 
spedes with a considerable degree o£ wantonness. This 
occasioned him to bray very loud ; and the driver of the 
ass, at the same time, caUing to him with an indistinct and 
rough voice, produced such a dread in the Molossi that 
they immediately abandoned their enterprise. But the Am- 
braciotae, having detected their stratagem, attacked and 
vanquished them in the night. 

The Omeatae, too, who form a part of the Argives, when 
they were vanquished by the Sicyonians in battle, made 
a vow to Apollo, that^ if by repelling the enemy they were 
able to free their country from danger, they would send every 
day a solemn procession to Delphos, and immolate a certairi 
number of victims. However, after they had conquered 
the Sicyonians, and in consequence of this sent every day a 
solemn prooesaon to the god, according to their vow, they 
found the expense to be prodigious, and the fatigue attending 
it greater than the cost. Hence they devised a subtle mode 
of accomplishing their vow, and this was by dedicating a 
brazen sacrifice and procession to ApoUo. Here, too, there 
is a representation of the achievement of Hercules respecting 
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the hydr% which was both dedicated and made by Tisagonift. 
As w^ Hercules as the hydra is of kon. To make statues^ 
indeed, of iron, is a thing of the most difficult and laborious 
nature: but this work of Tisagoras, whoever he was, is 
really admirable. In Fergamus, likewise, there are iron 
heads of a lion and a boar, dedicated to Bacchus, which 
demand no small degree of admiration. The Phodans thu^ 
inhabit Elatea, being freed from the ^ege of their city by 
Cassander (Olympiodorus, who was sent by the Athenians 
for this purpose, giving them assistance), dedicated to the 
Delphic Apollo a brazen lion. But the statue of Apollo^ 
which stands very near this lion, was made out of the tenth 
of the spoils which the Massilienses took from the Cartha- 
ginians, when they vanquished them in a naval engagement- 
The i£!tolians dedicated here a trophy, and a statue of an 
wrmed woman (viz. iEtolia); and this out of the money 
which they took from the Gauls, for their cruelty to the 
Callienses« The golden image in this temple was dechcated 
by 6or^^, the Leontine, and is an image of Gorgias 
himself. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Near the statue of Gorgias is the Scionean Scyllis, who 
was renowned for bding able to descend into the most pro* 
found parts of every sea. He taught his daughter Cyana 
this art of diving. Both of them, therefore, when the fleet 
of Xerxes was tossed about by a violent tempest near mount 
Pelion, brought destruction on the three-oared galleys of the 
Persians, by cutting away the ropes that held the anchors, 
or any thing else that fastened the ships under water. Hence, 
in memorial of this achievement, the Amphictyons dedicated 
his statue, and that of his daughter. Among the statues 
which Nero took from Delphos, was the statue of Cyana. 
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Women, while they are yet pure vir^ns, are said to descend 
with safety into the sea. But here it is proper that I should 
relate what is reported of Lesbos. Certain Methymnaean 
fishermen drew up out of the sea, in their nets, a head made 
from the olive-tree. This head seemed to have something 
divine in its form, but such as was foreign, and not agreeable 
to the figure of the Grecian gods. The MethymnaeanS| 
therefore, inquired of the Pythian deity, of what god or hero 
this head was the image, and received for answer that they 
should venerate Bacchus Cephallen. Hence the Methym- 
na^ns kept the wooden head which they drew out of the sea, 
venerated it with sacrifices and prayers, and sent a brazen 
image instead of it to Delphos. In the roof of the temple 
there are Diana, Latona, Apollo, the Muses, the setting 
Sun, Bacchus, and the women who are called Thyades. 
The faces of all these were made by the Athenian Praxias, 
the disciple of Calamis. For Praxias dying b^ore the temple 
was finished, the remaining parts of the ornaments of the 
roof were the work of Androsthenes, who was an Athenian, 
and the disciple of Eucadmus. Golden arms are fixed on 
the tops of the columns. Of these the Adienians dedicated 
the shields in consequence of the victory which they gained 
at Marathon. The spoils of the Gauls, which are in the 
back part of the temple, and on the left hand, were dedicated 
by the iEtolians. The form of these shields very much re- 
sembles that of the wicker-shields of the Persians, which are 
called Gerrha, 

In our account of the Attic Bouleuterion, we mentioned 
the irruption of the Gauls into Greece ; but I have thought 
proper, in this description of the Delphic afiairs, to relate 
the particulars of this irruption more explicitly, because the 
Greeks, in this engagement against the Barbarians, exerted 
themselves in a most eminent degree. The Gauls then 
inarched outof their own dominions the first time, under the 
command of Cambaules ; and proceeding as far as to Thrace, 
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had not the boldness to advance beyond it, because they well 
knew that they were but few in number, and on this account 
not able to contend with the forces of the Greeks. But when 
they thought fit to lead a second army beyond their owu 
boundaries, those that had before followed Cambaules, being 
incited by a desire of gain and depredation, of whiph they 
had now tasted, collected together a great multitude of foot 
soldiers, and of horse a considerable number. After this, 
the commanders divided their army into three parts; and 
each part was ordered to march into a different country. 
Cerethrius, therefore, was destined to invade Thrace, and 
the nation of the Triballi. Brennus and Acichorus led 
those that marched into Pannonia: and Bol^us was the 
commander of those that attacked the Macedonians and 
Illyrians. This Bolgius fought against Ptolemy, king of the 
Macedonians, who slew by stratagem Seleucus, the son of 
Antiochus, whose protection, at the same time, he suppliantly 
implored, and who, from his prodigious audacity, was called 
Thunder. Ptolemy, however, fell in this engagement, and, 
together with him, no small part of the Macedonians. But 
as the Gauls, at that time, had not the boldness to proceed 
any farther into Greece, they shortly after returned into their 
own dominions. 

Brennus, after this, earnestly solicited the general as- 
semblies of the Gauls, and the principal persons of the Gallic 
nation, to war upon the Greeks, who, he sdd, were inferior 
to them in courage, and, at that time, in an imbecile con* 
dition. He likewise reminded them of the great wealtfi 
which the Greeks had amassed, of the numerous offerings 
in their temples, and of their gold and silver omamaits. 
By this means he persuaded the Gauls to attack the Greeks, 
and joined to himself both other principal persons of that 
nation and Acichorus. The Gallic army, in this third ex- 
pedition, consisted of one hundred and fifty-two thousand 
foot, and twenty thousand four hundred horse: and both 
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horse and foot consisted of valiant soldiers. . However, the 
true number of these forces was sixty-one thousand two 
hundred. For two servients followed eadi horseman, who 
wcfre themselves good soldiers, and rode on horseback. 
These, when their masters were in the midst of an engage- 
ment, stood in the rear of the army, and if their masters 
happened to lose their horses, supplied them with fresh ones* 
When any master, too, fell, one of these servants fought in 
his stead ; and if he likewise fell, there was a third ready to 
succeed him. If the master happened to be wounded, one 
of his servants immediately led him out of the field of battle, 
and the other filled up the place of his wounded master. It 
appears to me, that the Gauls adopted this plan in imitation 
of the Persians, who always have in their armies a select 
band often thousand men, whom they call the immortals. 
There is this difference, however, between the two, that .the 
chosen band among the Persians attacks the enemy in the 
place of those that have been slain, after the engagement; 
but the Gauls order their select company to supply the 
place of the dead or wounded during the engagement. 
This mode of fighting they call, in their native tongue^ 
Trimardsias : for the name of a horse, with the Gauls, is 
Marcas. With such preparations, therefore, and witli such 
inceptions, Brennus marched into Greece. 



CHAPTER XX. 



But the Greeks, though they were in a perfectly de- 
sponding condition, yet were impelled by the strength of 
-fear to ^ve the necessary asdstance to their country. For 
they now cleaiiy saw that the present contest was not for 
%berty, as it was formerly with the Feraans; and that, if 
Jthey should even give both land and wat|^ to the enemy. 
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they could not hope few security in fiiture. They calkci to 
wiikdy too, the calamities which they endured through the 
•Barbanans, when they formerly made incurious on the 
Macedonians^ Thracians^ and Fseonians; and had learnt^ 
from report, how injuriously the Gauls bad treated die 
Thessalians at that time. It was, therefore, the unanimous 
opinion, both of individuals and cities, that they must either 
perish, or subdue the enemy. Any one who is so disposed, 
may easily enumerate those Grecian cities which opposed 
Xerxes at Thermopylas^ and those which took up arin3 
against the Gauls. For the Greeks that marched agaiiHit 
the Mede were these : The Lacedaemonians, who were not 
more than three hundred, under the command of Leonidas ; 
five hundred of the Tegeatae, and as many from Mantinea, 
One hundred and twenty Orchomenians were sent from 
Arcadia ; a thousand from the other cities of Arcadia ; dghty 
from Myoena; and two hundred from Phlius. The Co* 
rinthiam sent twice tliis number. There were seven hun- 
dred from Boeotia; and from Thespia and Thebes four 
hundred. Five hundred of the Phocenses guarded the 
passages of moant Oeta. And such was the number of the 
forces that assembled on this occasion, according to the 
general opinion of the Greeks. For ..Herodotus does not 
mention the number of the Locrians, who live under tb^ 
mountain Cnemis ; but only says, that the Greeks assembled 
together from all their cities on this occasion. We may, 
however, conjecture the number of these very near the 
truth. For the Athenians, in the battle at Marathon, op- 
posed the enemy with not more than nine thousand men, in 
which those, whose age rendered them useless for the pur- 
poses of war, and servants, were ranked. It follows, there- 
fyfCj that the band of Locrians, which came to Thermopylae, 
<x>uld not, at the most, amount to more than six thousand 
men. And hence the whole army must have amounted to 
eleven thous^d two hundred men. 
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But it appears, that some of those who gmwded the 
Thermopylae left their station. For, indeed, none but the 
Lacedaemonians, Thespians, and Mycenaeans waited the 
event of the war. Again, the following Grecian cities sent a 
guard to Thermopylae against the Barbarians, who marched 
an army from the extremities of the ocean against Greeoe« 
Hie Boeotians sent ten thousand heavy^rmed soldiers, and 
fire hundred horse. These were under the conunand of 
four leaders called Boeotarchs, viz. Cephissodotus, Thearidas^ 
Diogenes, and Lysander. The Phocensea sent five hundred 
horse and three thousand foot, and these were commanded 
by Critobulus and Antiochus* Midias led seven hundred 
£x>t soldiers of the Locrians, near the island Atalanta: but 
these people had not any equestrian forces. Four hundred 
heavy-armed foot were sent by the Megarenses: and Me* 
gareus led the horse of these people. But the forces of the 
iStolians both surpassed the rest in number and in warlike 
skill. The number of their hprse is not known; but that of 
their heavy-armed foot was seven thousand, and of th^ 
light-armed ninety. These were commanded by PolyarchuS) 
Polyphron, and Lacrates. Calippus, the son of Moerodies, 
led the forces of the Athenians, a& I have befc»e showm 
These forces consisted, in the first place, of all the three* 
enured galleys which could be procured ; in the next jdbce of 
five hundred horse; and, in the third place, of a thousand 
foot. The Athenians, too, on account of their ancient dignity, 
had the command of all these forces. 

Kings, too, sent mercenary troops: and of these five 
hundred came from. Macedonia, and as many from Aaa. 
Aristodemus, the Macedonian, was sent as a commander of 
the auxiliary forces by king Antigonus ; and Telesardius, 
who belonged to the Syrians, near the riv^ Orontes, was 
flent as a commander by Antiochus from Asia. These forces 
being assembled at Thermopylae, as soon as it was known 
that the army of the Gauls had fixed their camps in the 
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bord^s of Magnesia and Phtbiotis, they sent a thousand 
light-anned soldiers, and a chosen body of horse, to the 
river Sperchius, that the Barbarians might not pass over the 
river without fighting their way, and being exposed to the 
danger of a defeat. These forces^ therefore, when they came 
to the Sperchius, destroyed the bridges which the Gauls had 
raised on it, and fixed their camps on the banks of the river. 
3rennus, indeed, was not unskilled in warlike affairs, but, 
for a Barbarian, sufficiently acute, and experienced in the 
stratagems of war. On the following night, therefore, leaving 
that pwrt of the river on which he had raised th6 bridges, he 
sent ten thousand soldiers, who were skilled in swimming, 
and remarkably tall (for the Gauls in general surpass other 
mesa in stature) . to the lower parts of the river, that the 
Greeks might not perceive them as they were plas^g over ; 
and, besides this, he knew that the river in this part spread 
itself widely over the plains, and produced a marsh and 
lake instead of a strong and narrow stream. In the night, 
therefore, his forces swam over the marshy part of the river, 
pome of thefm using their shields, which they call ikureoi^ for 
rafts, while others, who were taller than the rest, waded 
thix>ugh with their feet. The Greeks, on the banks of the 
Sperchius, as soon as they understood tha^t the Barbarians 
liad passed over the marshy part of the river, immediately 
inarched back to their army. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Brbkkus, after ibis, ordered the inhabitants near the bay 
of Maliacu^ to join the Sperchius by a bridge. This they 
accomplished with great celerity, both through fear of Bren- 
nus, and through the desire of hastening ]the departure of 
the Barbarians, as there was reason to expect they would 
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greatly injure them if they staid long In these parts. Bren- 
iius, therefore, as sooii as he had passed over the river by 
bridges, led his arnfiy to Heraclea, depopulated the country,- 
and slew the men that he found in the fields. He did not; 
however, take the city, because, in the year prior to* this 
event, the ^tolians compelled the Heracleotse to beccnne U 
part of their dominions, ahd, in consequence of this, defen^fd 
their city at that time with great alacrity, considering it as 
a place which belonged to themselves as miidi as td the 
Heracleotae. But Br^nnus did not bestow much pains in 
endeavouring to take this city, but employed himself 'prin- 
cipally in taking care to prevent those who guarded the walls 
of Heraclea from hindering his march to that part of Grec«oe 
wifich is within Thermopylae. Leaving, therefore, Heraclefl) 
and learning, from certain fugitives, the number of the forces 
which had assembled from the several cities of Greece he 
despised the Grecian army, and determined to come to an 
engagement on the following day at sunrise; neither em^ 
ploying any Grecian prophet^ nor performing any of the 
sacred ceremonies of his cmi country, if, indeed, the Grauls 
knew any thing of the divining art. The Greeks drew up 
in order of battle, with silence and great regularity. And, 
when the two armies came to a close engagement, the Grecian 
foot ran so far beyond their station, that they caused con* 
fusion in their own phalanx ; but the light-armed troops, 
remaining in their proper ranks, discharged at the enemy 
thdr darts, arrows, and slings. 

The horse in each army was perfectly useless, and this 
not only through the narrow passages of the mountain, 
which they call gates, but through the smoothness and 
slipperiness of the ground, from its rocky nature, and from 
frequent and abundant inundations of rivers. The armour 
of the Gauls, too, Ivas inferior in strength to that of the 
Greeks ; for they had no other defence for their bodies than 
those shields which they call thureoi : and, what was of still 
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greater oonsequenoe, the Gauls were far inferior in military 
experience to their enemies. However, in battle, they rushed 
on the Greeks with a degree of anger and fury resembling 
the attacks of wild beasts ; so that their rage, while life re* 
m^ained, suffered no abatement, though they were maimed by 
die battle-4ix, cut down with the sword, or "pierced with 
arrows and darts. Some^of them, too, when wounded, sent 
back the darts, which they tore from their wounds, on the 
Greeks, or pierced with these darts the Greeks that stood 
near them. In the meantime, the three-oared galleys of 
the Athenians could scarcely, and not without danger, dis- 
diarge their missive weapons of every ^kind at the enemy^ 
owing to thar sailing through mud, because the river was at 
a great distance from the sea, and b^ng obliged to bring 
their vessds very near the Barbarians. But the Gauls being 
wearied in a still greater degree than the Greeks, because, in 
those narrow passages, they were unable to accomplish any 
thing of inxportance, and suffering every inconvenience, were 
<»rdered by their commanders to fBtreat to their camps. This 
they b^an to put in execution in a very disordered and 
tumultuous manner, many of them rushing against each 
other ; and many falling into the marsh, and disappearing, 
absorbed l^ the mud ; so that they suffered no less a loss in 
retreating than in the vigour of the engagement. 

On that day the valour of the Athenians transcended that 
of the other Greeks: and, of the Athenians, Cydias, who 
was quite a youth, and who had never been in an engage* 
ment before, gave specimens of superior courage. This 
youth being slain by the Gauls, his kindred dedicated his 
shield to Jupiter, the Liberator, with this inscription : 

'' This shield^ to Jove now sacred^ yet desires 
The Uooming yoiith of Cydias famed : 

On his left arm this shield he bravely fix'd^ 
When Mars impetuous tamed the Qauls." 

This inscription remained tiH the soldiers of Sylla took the 
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shield from the porch of Jupiter the liberator, together with 
other offerings of the Athenians. And such was the battle 
at the Thermopylae. But on the next day the Greeks buried 
their dead, and took away the armour of the Barbarians 
that fell in the engagement.. The Gauls, however, did not 
demand any truce that they might bury their dead; and 
plainly evinced that they considered it as a matter of no 
consequence whether the bodies of the slain were buried in 
the ground^ or torn in pieces by such wild beasts and birds 
as fight with each other for the bodies of the dead. It ap-» 
pears to me, that a twofold reason may be assigned why they 
are thus careless as to the interment of the slain ; a desire c^ 
terrifying their enemies by this spedmen of their fetodty^ 
and their want of commiseration for the dead. In this en* 
gagemeht forty of the Greeks fell ; but the number of the 
Barbarians that were slain cannot be accurately ascertatnedy. 
because many of them were swallowed up in the mud. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



On the seventh day after the battle, a part of the Gallic 
army endeavoured to ascend the mountain Oeta, in that pait 
of it which, is near Heraclea. But the path here was very 
narrow, beyond which were the ruins of Trachis; and ben* 
yond Trachis there was a temple of Minerva, which con-* 
tained sacred offerings. The Gauls, however, hoped they 
•should be able to ascend Oeta through this narrow path, 
and, at the same time, plunder the temple of Minerva. 
That guard, however, which was under the command of 
Telesarchus vanquished the Barbarians, though Telesarchus 
himself fell in the engagement, a man remarkably zealous in 
the cause of Greece. But when the other commanders of 
the Barbarians were terrified by the valour of the Greeks 
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and began to despair of success in future, as they saw that: 
all their present undertakings were adverse, firennus con*, 
sidered, that, if he could but force the ^tolians to return 
home^ he should easily finish his war on the Greeks. Having, 
therefore, chosen forty thousand foot and eight hundred, 
horse out of his whole army, he gave the command of these 
foroea to Orestorius and Combutis, and ordered them, first of 
all, to pass into Thessaly, over the bridges of the Sperchius, 
and afterwards invade ^tolia. These tooo commanders, 
Orestorius and Combutis, acted towards the Callienses in a 
manner the most impious we ever heard qf^ and, ai the same 
time J in no respect similar to the daring wickedness of men*. 
For they slew all the males in the city^ young as well as old, 
together with infants at their mothers^ breasts ; and drank the 
Hood and ate thejlesh of such irifants as the nutriment of milk 
had -rendered in a more thriving condition. On this occasion, 
such women and virgins, in the ^flower of their age, as were qf 
a sig>erior courage^ destroyed themselves ; but the Barbarians 
treated such as survived with the utmost insolence and vio^ 
lence, as being a nation naturally incapable of pity, and 
averse to love. 

Many, indeed, of these women voluntarily rushed on the 
swords of the Gauls. Others, again, not long after, died 
through hunger and wakefulness, in consequence of the, 
insolence and violence of the Barbarians, who. sometimes 
satisfied their lust on the bodies of the dying, and sometimes 
oa the bodies of the dead. But the iEtoUans, having learnt 
from certain messengers the calamities which had befallen 
thrir country, immediately, with all possible celerity, led 
back their forces from Thermopylae to JEtolia, ; being en- 
raged at the sufierings of the Callienses, and desiring to save 
those cities which had not yet experienced the fury of the 
barbarous enemy. All that were of an age capable of 
bearing arms came into the camps of the iStolians, from 
all their cities ; and with these old men were mingled, who 
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irere impelled both by necessity and their pristine courage. 
The. women, too, who were more enraged against the Gauls 
than the men, voluntarily took arms against them. But 
the Barbarians, as soon as they had plundered the houses 
and temples, and had set the city Callion on fire, returned 
the same way as they came to their own people ; and the 
Patrenses alone, of all the Achaians that assisted the Mto- 
lians, opposed the Barbarians with their armed forces, in the 
use of which they were very skilful. However, they were 
greatly oppressed, both by the multitude of the Gauls, and 
despair of success. But then the ^tolians, both men and 
women, placing themselves in every part of the road, pierced 
the Gauls with their darts, which it was no difficult matter 
to accomplish, because the Barbarians had no other defence 
than that of their thureoi. At the same time, they easily 
avoided the Gauls, when they were pursued by them ; and, 
when the Gauls abandoned the pursuit, again eagerly at- 
tacked them. Indeed, the Callienses, though the injuries 
which they sustained from the Gauls were so great, that 
what Homer asserts of the Lsestrygons and Cyclops ought 
not to be reckoned fabulous, were, at the same time, justly 
revenged on their enemies. For out of that great multitude 
of Gauls, which amounted to forty thousand eight hundred 
. men, scarcely the half escaped to the camps at Thermopylae. 
But the transactions of the Greeks at Thermopylae, at the 
same dme, were as follow : There are two paths through the 
mountain Oeta : one of these, which is above Trachis, is very 
craggy and steep ; but the other, which is through iEnianae, 
may be easily passed by foot soldiers. It was through this 
that the Mede Hydames once led his forces, and came be- 
hind the Greeks that were commanded by Leonidas. They 
understood that the Heracleotae and -Sinianae were leading 
Brennus through this path^ not from any malevolence to the 
Greeks, but in consequence of being convinced that it would 
be a great undertaking if they could induce the Barbarians 
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to leave their couiitry before it w^ ruined. Hence Pindar 
appears to me to have spoken truly, when he says, that every 
one feels the weight of his. own calamities, but is not affected 
with the sufferings of others. At that time, therefore, the 
promise of the JEnianas and Heradeotte roused the courage 
of Brennus, who, leaving Adchorius in his camps, and in- 
forming him that it would be proper for him to attack the 
enemy when he was certwi that he was assaulting them behind 
with a chosen band of forty thousand men, marched through 
the mountain Oeta. It happened, however, on that day, 
that the mountain was covered with such a thick mist, that 
the sun wa& darkened, so that the Phocenses, who guarded 
that passage of the mountain, did not perceive the Barbarians 
till they were quite near them. Hence some began to en^ 
gage the Gauls, and others strenuously sustained their at- 
tacks ; but being at length vanquished, they were compelled 
to abandon their post. With great celerity, therefore, before 
Greece was entirely surrounded by the Gauls, they returned 
to their allies, and informed them of tlie impending danger. 
The Athenians immediately, on this infcmnation, received 
into their galleys the Grecian forces at Thermi^yise, who 
afterwards returned to their respective countries. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



But Brennus, waiting no longer than till Acichorius with 
his forces came from the camp, marched, as soon as he joined 
him, to Delfi^os. The inhabitants, on this occasion, fled to 
the oracle : and the god ordered them to lay aside their f^r, 
and promised them that he would defend his own. The 
Grecian dties that fought on this occasion, in order to take 
Vengeance on the enemies of the god, were these: The 
Phocenses from all their cities; four hundred heavy-armed 
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soldiers from Ampbissa. From th^ i£tolians a few only 
assembled at first, when they were told of the march of the 
Barbfurians^ but afterwards Philotnelus led one thousand 
two hundred. Of the iEtolians, such as were the most 
vigorous turned themselves to the army of Acichorius. They 
did not, however, come to any engagement with the Gauls, 
but molested the rear of their army, as they were marching, 
plundered their baggage, and slew those that defended it. 
And by this means the march of the Barbarians was im- 
peded. But Acichorius left a part of his forces at Heraclea, 
for the purpose of defending the riches in his camp. The 
army of Brennus, therefore, was opposed by the Greeks that 
assembled together at Delphos. And the god at this time 
showed that he was adverse to the Barbarians, by prodigies 
the most conspicuous of any that we ftre ai^qutiinted widi. 
For all that part of the earth which was occupied by the 
army of the Gauls, was violently shaken for the greater part 
of the day, and this was accompanied with continued thunder 
and lightning. The Gauls, in consequence of this, were 
greatly terrified, and rendered incapable of hearing the orders 
of their commanders. The lightning, top, that destroyed 
any individual, burnt, at the same timie, those that were near 
him, together with their arms. Besides all this, the spectres 
of heroes were then seen— Hyperochus, Laodoous, and 
Pyrrhus ; and the fourth of these, according to the Delphi, 
was Fhylacus, who was a native of their city. 

In this engagement, however, many of the Fhocenses 
fell, and among these Aleximachus, who, in the vigour of 
his age, the strength of his body, and the ardour of his zeal, 
surpassed all the Greeks. The Fhocenses, afterwards, sent 
his image to Apollo at Delphos. And such was the terror 
and slaughter to which the Gauls were exposed in the day- 
time ; but during the night they suffered still more severely,^ 
For the weather was vehemently cold, and ^ this was ac- 
companied with snow. Large stones, too, and fragments of 
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focks^ torn from Parnassus, fell on the Barbariaits, as the 
destined mark at which they aimed. Nor was it only one 
or two that died by this means ; but thirty, or still more, as 
they stood upon guard, or slept in the same place, were at 
once dashed in pieces by the falling rocks. As soon as it 
was day, too, the Greeks poured out of Delphos; and of 
these some marched in a direct line to the army of the 
enemy; but the Phocenses, as being better acquainted with 
the nature of the place, descended through the snow down 
the precipices of Parnassus, and, attacking the Gauls behind, 
pierced the Barbarians with their darts and arrows in perfect 
security. But, when the two armies began to engage, the 
soldiers about Brennus, as they were the talliest and strongest 
of the Gauls, vigorously resisted the Greeks: and, though 
darts were hurled at them on all sides, and they suffered 
greatly by the cold, especially such as were wounded, yet 
ihey stood their ground till Brennus, through some wounds 
which he had received, was carried out of the battle on the 
point of expiring. For then the Barbarians, being pressed 
on every side by the Greeks, were forced unwillingly to 
retreat, and slew those of their own party, who, through 
the wounds and weakness of their bodies, were unable to* 
follow them. 

The Gauls, too, were obliged to fix their camps in that 
place where the night came upon them during their flight : 
and in the night they were seized with a panic terror. For 
dread, which is produced from no apparent cause, is said to 
be sent by Pan. This terror seized the army of the Bar- 
barians about midnight : and, at first, a few of them were 
agitated with such irrational fear, that they seemed, to them- 
selves, to hear the sound of horses advancing towards them,, 
and to perceive the approach of the enemy. Not long after, 
the whole army was infected with the same stupid fear. In 
consequence of this they hastily took up their arms ; and a 
disagreement arising among them,, they mutually slew each 
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t>ther, through the darkness of the night and their insane 
terror; neither understanding their native language, nor 
recognising the countenances of each other^ nor the figure of 
their shields; but each party fancied that the troops which 
at opposed were Greeks, and that the arms which they saw, 
and the voices which they heard, were Gr^ian. And this 
insanity, which was sent by divinity, caused a great multitude 
of the Gauls to slaughter each other. This massacre, too, 
was first of all perceived by those Phocenses who were left in 
.the fields to guard the cattle ; and the Greeks were informed 
by these of what had happened to the Barbarians in the 
night The courage of the Phocenses, therefore, being 
roused by this intelligence, they rushed with greater alacrity 
on the Gauls^ placed a stronger guard over their cattle, and 
were careful that no provision should be taken from their 
fields without an engagement ensuing. In consequence of 
this, the whole army of the Gauls laboured under an ex- 
treme want of com, and every kind of nutriment. 

But the multitude of the Gauls that died in I^ocis, in 
battle, was not much less than six thousand: those that 
were destroyed by cold in the night, and afterwards by panic 
terror, were more than ten thousand ; and a like number 
perished by famine. And this information respecting the 
Gauls was obtained by means of men who were sent by the 
Athenians to consult the Delphic oracle. The Boeotians, 
likewise, joined themselves to those Athenians who, having 
moved their camps, marched through Bceotia: and both 
these following the Barbarians, perpetually cut off, by stra*- 
tagem, those that were in the rear of their army. The forces 
of Acichorius were not able to join those that fled with 
Brennus till the night preceding their flight. For the 
^tolians, by continually infesting them with their darts, 
and every kind of missive weapon that came to hand, 
rendered their march slow ; and hence no great multitude 
pf them escaped to the camp near Hcraclca. With respect 
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to Brennus, there was reason to hope that he would not die 
of his wound : but they say, that through fear of his fellow 
citizens, and stUl more through shame that he had been the 
cause of the Gauls suffering such calamities in Greece, he 
voluntarily destroyed himself by drinking pure wine. After 
his death, the Barbarians with great difficulty reached the 
riyer Sperchius, in consequence of the violent mann^ in 
which they were attacked by the iStolians. And when 
they arrived at the Sperchius, the Thessalians and Ma- 
lienses made such a slaughter of them, that not one was left 
to return home. This war of the Gauls against the Greeks, 
and the destruction of them which ensued in consequence of 
it, happened when Anaxicrates was the Athenian archon, 
and in the second yeat* of the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
Olympiad, in which Xadas i^giensis conquered in the sta- 
dium. But in die following year, in which Democles was 
the Athenian archon, the Gauls again passed over into Asia. 
And such is the genuine account of the particulars of this 
war. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the vestibule of the Delphic temple precepts useful to 
the conduct of human life are written. These were com- 
posed by men who are called wise by the Greeks, viz- from 
Ionia, by Thales the Milesian, and Bias Prienensis : from 
the iEolians in Lesbos, Pittacus the Mitylenaean : from the 
Dorians in Asia, Cleobiilus the Lindian: besides these, 
Solon the Athenian, and Chilon the Spartan : and for the 
seventh, Myson the Chenean enumerates Plato the son of 
Ariston, instead of Periander the son of Cypselus. Formerly 
the village Chenae, in the mountain Oeta, was inhabited. 
These wise men, therefore, coming to Delphos, dedicated to 
Apollo those celebrated sentences, Kncm thyself^ and Nothtv^ 
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immodercUefy: and these sentences they wrdte in the ves- 
tibule of the temple. You may see too here a brazen statue 
of Homer on a pillar; and on it the following oracle of 
Apollo respecting Homer is inscribed : ** Blessed and un- 
fortunate ; for thou art born to each of these. Inquire after 
thy country ; for thou hast a maternal, but not a paternal 
land. The island los is thy mother's country, which shall 
receive thee when dead. But guard against the aenigma of 
boys." The letae, too, show the sepulchre of Homer in the 
island, and in a separate place the tomb of Clymene, who, 
they say^ was the mother of Homer. The Cyprians, how- 
ever, for they contend that Homer was bom among them, 
say that his mother was Themisto, a native of their country : 
but Euclus thus prophesies concerning his origin : " Then 
in the sea-girt Cyprus a mighty poet shall arise, whom the 
divine Themisto shall bring forth in the wealthy fields of 
Salamis. But he, departing from Cyprus^ and sailing on th6 
deep, shall sing the first of all men the calamities of spacious 
Greece, and shall be himself immortal, and free from the 
depredations of age.'' 

This account of Homer I have given in consequence of 
what I have heard from others, and from what I have 
read in oracles: for I have written nothing which is the 
result of my own opinion, either concerning his country 
or age. In the temple itself there is an altar of Neptune, 
because the most ancient (M*acle was the property of this 
god. There are likewise two statues of the Parcae ; but 
Jupiter MoirageteSf or the leader of the Fates^ is dedicated 
instead of the third of the Parcae. Apollo Moiragetes, too, 
stands near them. You may also see here a hearth^ upon 
which the priest of Apollo slew Neoptplemus the son of 
Adiilles, of whose death I have elsewhere made mention. Not 
fer from hence there is a throne of Pindar, upon which, they 
say, Pindar sat whenever he came to Delphos, and sang the 
verses which he composed in honour- of Apollo. In the 
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most inward part of the temple, into which but few are 
admitted, there is another golden statue of Apollo. On 
leaving the temple, and turning to the left hand, you will see 
axx inclosure, which contains the tomb of Neoptolemus the son 
of Achilles, to whom the Delphi perform funeral sacrifices 
every year. On ascending from this monument, you will see 
a stone of a moderate size. This they anoint with oil every 
day, and during every festival cover it with new shorn wool. 
They are of opinion respecting this stone, that it was given 
to Saturn as a substitute for the infant Jupiter, and that he 
afterwards threw it up by a vomit. On leaving this stone, 
and directing your course as if back again to the temple, 
you will see a fountain which is called Cassotis. There is 
a wall of a moderate size before it ; and through the wall 
there is a passage of ascent to the fountain. They say, that 
the water of this fountain merges itself in the earth, and 
causes the women in the adytum of the god to possess pro^ 
phetic powers. They add, that the fountain was denomi- 
nated from one of the nymphs about Parnassus. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Beyond the fountain Cassotis there is a building which 
contains the pictures of Polygnotus, which were dedicated 
by the Gnidians. The Delphi call this building Lesche ; 
because formerly men used to discuss serious and trifling 
affairs in it. Homer, in the abusive speech of Melantho to 
Ulysses, evinces that there were many such places in every 

part of Greece : 

« 

*' Hence to the Lesche, from the midnight air. 
Or some black forge the vagrant's haunt repair." 

On entering this building, you will see on the left hand of 
the wall the subversion of Troy, and the Greeki^ sailing to 
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their native land. MenelauB,too, is represented on board lu$ 
ship preparing to depart from Troy : and in the ship^ boys 
and men are seen standing together. In the middle of the 
ship the pilot Phrontis is represented distributing the corUoi, 
or bargemen's poles. Homer, indeed, among other things 
which he makes Nestor say to Telemachus, represents him 
asserting of Phrontis, that he was the son of Onestor, that he 
was the pilot of Menelaus, that he was most skilful in his 
art, and that he died when they had sailed beyond the pro- 
montory Sunium in the Attic land. Nestor, too, relates, that 
Menelaus sailed with him to that place, and that he staid 
there ^till they had' raised a tomb, and performed such fu- 
neral honours as are usually p£ud to the dead. Menelaus, 
therefore, is painted in this picture. Beneath him Ithae- 
menes is painted, carrying a certain garment, together with 
Echocax descending by a naval ladder to the sea with a 
brazen urn. Polites, Strophius, and Alphius are repre* 
sented taking down the tent of Menelaus, which is not far 
from the ship; and Amphialus is seen taking down another 
tent, 

A boy sits at the feet of Amphialus ; but there is no in- 
scripdon on him. Phrontis is the only person in this group 
that has a beard ; and Polygnotus learnt his name alone 
from the Odyssey; for it appears to me, that the other 
names are his own invention, Briseis, too, is represented in 
this picture ; above her stands Diomed, and near both of 
them Iphis ; and they are in the attitude of persons admir- 
ing the form of Helen. Helen herself is seated ; and near 
her stands Eurybates, who, as we may cpnjecture, was the 
herald of Ulysses. He is, however, without a beard. There 
Are besides two maid servants, Electra and Panthalis, the 
latter of whom stands by Helen, and the fcnrmer is re- 
presented fastening the shoes of her mistress. These names, 
too, are different from those which are adopted by Homer in 
ihe Iliad, where he describes Helen and her maids on the 
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walls c^ Troy« A man clothed in purple, and extremely 
sorrowful, sits above Helen : and before you read the in- 
tertption, you may easily conjecture that this is Helenus. 
Near Helenus, Meges stands. His arm is wounded^ agrees* 
aWy to the account given of him by Lescheus Pyrrhaeus, the 
son of JSschyl^ius, in his poem on the destruction of Troy. 
This Lescheus informs us, that he was wounded by the Ar- 
give Admetus in that battle which the Trojans fought in the 
night. Lycomedes, the son of Creon, stands near Meges.— 
He is represented wounded in the wrist: and according to 
Lescheus, he received this wound from Agenor. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Polygnotus would not have painted 
him in this manner, unless he had read the poetical compo- 
sitions of Lescheus. Lycomedes Ukewise received two 
wounds beindes this, one in the foot, and the other in the 
head : and these Polygnotus has represented in the picture. 
Suryalus, too, the son of Medsteus, appears with two 
wounds, one in the head, and' the? other in the wrist All 
these are above Helen in the picture. After Helen, Mthra, 
the mother of Theseus is painted, with her hair shaven off 
to her skin ; together with Demophon the son of Theseus, 
who is represented considering whether it is possible for him 
to save iEithra. The Argives say, that Melanippus was the 
son of Theseus by the daughter of Sy nnis, and that he con- 
quered in the race, when those who are called the Epigoncn 
established the second Nemean games after Adrastus* 

Lescheus relates in his verses, that when Troy was 
taken, ^thra escaped, and came to the camps of the jGrreeks ; 
that she was there known by the sons of Theseus, and that 
Demophon requested her in marriage of Agamemnon. 
That he indeed' was willing to gratify Demophon, but that 
he smd he would not accomplish their desires, till he had 
gained the consent of Helen. A herald, therefore, being 
sent to Helen, found her disposed to the match. Hence, in 
the picture, Eurybates appears addressing Helen on account 
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of Miiaa, and deliverhig to her the message of Agamemnon. 
Trcgan womai, too, are represented id tbk {Acture in the 
habit of mourning captives. The first of these is Andro- 
mache with an infant at her breast Lescheus says, that tUs 
infant was thrown from a tower, not indeed by the deci^ 
of the Greeks, but through the private hatred of Keep- 
tolemus, who ordered him to be put to death. Medesicaste 
likewise is painted here, who was one of the bastard daugh- 
t^s of Priam, who, according to Homer, dwelt in the city 
Pedeeum, and was married to Imbrius the son of Mentor. 
Andromache and Medesicaste are veiled : but Polyxena is 
painted with her hair platted after the manner of vir|^as.--r 
Poets sing, and the pictures which I have seen at Athoia, 
and Pergamus, which is a city above Caicus, in which the 
calamities of Polyxena are painted, evince, that she was 
slain at the tomb of Achilles. Polygnotus, too, has painted 
in the same picture, Nestor with a hat on his heady and a 
spear in his hand. A horse rolling in the dust is seen neat 
him. The ground on which the horse lies is the sea shore : 
and the pebbles on the shore are represented* The re- 
maining part of the ground does not appear to resemble 
the sea shore. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Above those women which are between MthtA and Nes- 
tor other captives are painted, vias. Clymene, Creusa, Ari- 
stomache, and Xeoodice. Stesichorus, in his poem on th^ 
destruction of Troy, ranks Clymene among the captives. 
In a mmilar. manner the poet lE^nnus says, that Aristomache 
was the daughter of Priam, and that she was manied to 
Critolaus the son of Icetaon* But I do not know of any 
poet, or prose writer, that makes mention of Xenodi0&. I^ 
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is said of Creusa^ that she was taken from the Greeks, and 
re&tored to liberty by the mother of the Gods ^nd Venus> 
and that she was the wife of iEneas. Lescheas^ however^ 
and the author of the Cyprian verses, say that Eurydice was 
the wife of ^neas. Above these Deinomoe, Metioche, Pisis, 
-and Cleodioe are painted reclining on a bed* The name of 
one of these only is mentioned in the poem called (he small 
Iliad: and it appears to me^ that Polygnotus invented the 
other names. Here, too, Epeus is painted, throwing down the 
walls of Troy from their foundations. And the only thing 
above these is the head of the horse Durateus. Polypoetes, 
likewise, the son of Pirithous, is painted, having his head 
bound with a fillet. Acamas the son of Theseus stands by 
him with a helmet on his head, and a crest on the helmet 
Ulysses, too, is present, and is invested with a coat of mail. 
Ajax the son of Oileus approaches with a shield to the altar, 
in order to swear before he offers violence to Cassandra. But 
Cassandra sits on the ground, holding the wooden imi^ of 
Minerva, which she tore from its basis, when Ajax drew her 
from her supplications at the altar. The sons of Atreus 
likewise are painted with helmets on their heads. But on 
the shield of Menelaus there is a dragon, viz. the one that 
appeared as an omen during the sacrifice at Auli& These 
administer the oath to Ajax. Opposite to the horse, Neop- 
tolemus is beheld near Nestor, slaying Elassus. This Elas- 
sus, whoever he was, resembles a man nearly expiring, 
Neoptolemus too strikes with his sword Astynous, who has 
fallen on his knees, and who is mentioned by Lescheus. 
Polygnotus, mdeed, is the only one of the Greeks that has 
Represented Neoptolemus still continuing to slay the Trojans ; 
and his design in this was, that the whole picture might 
correspond to the tomb of Neoptolemus. Homer, indeed, 
every where calls Neoptolemus the son of Achilles ; but the 
Cyprian verses testify, that he was called Pyrrhus by Ly- 
comedes, and that the name of Neoptolemus was given to 
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him by Phoenix, because Achilles.was very young when he 
first engaged in war. 

An altar, too, is painted here, and a little boy embracing 
the altar through fear. On the altar there is a brazen coat 
of mail. At present the shape of such coats of mail as this 
is very rare : but they were used in former times. In this 
coat of mail there are two pieces of brass, one of which serves 
to fasten it to the breast, and the parts about the belly, and 
the other defends the back : the anterior part of this coat of 
mail they call guahn^ and the hinder part prosegon. It 
appears, too, to be a sufficient defence for the body with- 
out a shield. On this account, Homer represents the Phry- 
gian Phorcys fighting without a shield, because he used 
a gtudothoroTy or hollow coat of mail. I beheld the image 
of this coat of mail in the picture of Polygnotus. And in 
the temple of Ephesian Diana, Calliphon the Samian has 
painted certain women adapting the hollow parts of a coat of 
mail to Patroclus. Polygnotus likewise has painted in this 
picture Laodice standing beyond the altar. I do not know 
of any poet that has mentioned her among the Trojan cap- 
tives ; and it appears to me very probable that she was dis- 
missed by the Greeks. Homer, indeed, in the Iliad, evinces 
that Menelaus and Ulysses were entertained by Antenor, and 
that Laodice was married to Helicaon the son of Antenor. 
Lescheus asserts, that Helicaon being wounded in the noc- 
turnal engagement, was known by Ulysses, and freed from 
the danger of the fight. It may, therefoi^e, be easily be- 
lieved, that neither Agamemnon nor Menelaus would act 
in an hostile manner towards the wife of Helicaon. How- 
ever, Eupherion Chalcidensis asserts things respecting Lao- 
dice, which are utterly void of probability. After Laodice 
there is a stone prop, on which there is a brazen laver. Me- 
dusa sits on the ground, holding this prop with both her 
hands. Any one may rank Medusa among the daughters 
of Priam, who has read the ode of Himeraeus. Near Me- 
dusa there is an old woman with her hair shaven to the skin ; 
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(N* perhaps this may be an eunudi* She holds a naked in* 
fant on her knees : and the infant is represented holding bis 
hand before his eyes, through fear. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



With respect to the dead bodies in the picture, one 
of them is Pelis, who is naked, and is thrown on his adew 
Beneath him Eioneus and Admetus lie, haying on their 
coats of mail. Lescheus informs us, that Eioneus was slain 
by Neoptolemus, and Admetus by Fhiloctetes. Above 
these there are other dead bodies. Under the laver Leo- 
critus the son of Polydamas lies, who was slain by Ulysses. 
Above Eioneus and Admetus is Coroebus the son of 
Mygdon. There is a noble monument of this Mygdon in 
the borders of the Ectorean Phrygians : and from him poets 
denominate the Phrygians, Mygdonians. Corcebus came to 
the wedding of Cassandra ; and, according to general report, 
was slain by Neoptolemus. Lescheus says^ that he was 
slain by Diomed. Above Corcebus are Priam, Axion, and 
Agenor. Lescheus informs us^ that Priam was not slain at 
the altai^ of Hercean Jupiter, but being dragged from the 
altar was beheaded by Neoptolemus, when he met him be- 
fore the doors of the palace'. With respect to Hecuba, Ste- 
sichorus, in his poem on the destruction of Troy, says that 
she was transported by Apollo to Lycia. But Lescheus 
says, that Axion was the son of Priam, and that he was 
slain by Eurypylus the son of Euaemon. , The same poet, 
too, asserts that Neoptolemus slew Agenor. And hence it 
appears, that Echeclus the son of Agenor was slain by 
Achilles, and Agenor himself by Neoptolemus. Sinon the 
companion of Ulysses and Anchialus are carrying out the 
dead body of Laomedon. Another dead body is painted 
here, whose name is Eresus. I do not know of any poet 
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that has mentioned Eresus and Laomedon in his verses* 
Here too the hdttse of Antenor is represented ; and oyer the 
vestibule* of it the skin of a leopard is suspended* This was 
bung up as a signal to the Greeks, that they should not in-* 
jure the house of Antenor. Theano likewise is painted with 
her sons. One of these, Glaucus, sits on a coat of mail 
joined togeth^ with hollow parts ;• and Eurymachus sits on 
a stone. Near him stands Antenor, and after him follows 
Cnno the daughter of Antenor. She holds in her arms an 
infant boy. All these are painted with sorrowful coun- 
tenanoe& Servants are placing a chest and other furniture 
on an ass : and a little boy sits on the ass. In this part of 
the picture there is the following elegy of Simonides : 

The artist Polygnotus^ for his sire 
Who claims Aglaophon^ in Thasus born^ 
Painted the captured tower of Troy. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



The other part of the picture, which is on the left hand, 
represents Ulysses descending to Hades, that he may con- 
sult the soul of Tiresias about his safe return to his native 
country. The particulars of the painting are as follow :— 
A river presents itself to the view, which is evidently Ache* 
ron. Reeds are seen in this river, and fishes whose forms 

I 

are so obscure that you might conjecture they were rather 
shadows than fishes. There is a ship, too, in this river, 
and a ferryman standing by its oars. Polygnotus, as it ap- 
pears to me, in this part of the picture had an eye to the 
poem called Minyas, in which there are the following verses 
upon Theseus and Pirithous : 

^' Old Charon in his vessel fiU'd with shades 
Refused these living heroes to admit." 
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Hence Polygnotus has represented Charon as an old man- The 
person in this vessel cannot be very clearly discerned. Hew- 
ever, Tellis, who is very young, is among these, and'Cleoboed 
as yet a virgin. On her knees she supports a cista, or chesty 
resembling such as are used in the solemn festivals of Ceres. 
With respect to Tellis, I have only heard thus much, that 
the poet Archilochus was his great grandson* They say 
that Cleobcea was the first that brought the mysteries dT 
Ceres from the island Faros to Thasus. On the banks of 
Acheron, an affair is represented, which deserves to be par- 
ticularly noticed. A little below Charon, a son who bad 
behaved unjustly to his father, is strangled by his father* 
For the ancients very much reverenced their parents, as may 
be inferred from other examples, and from the actions of 
those in Catana, who are called the piotis. For ^hen this 
city was set on fire by mount Mtna, these pmd no attention 
to the preservation of their silver and gold, but one of them 
took up his father in his arms, and the other his mother, and 
fled with them out of the city. Through the rapid fury, 
however, of the fire, they found great difficulty in making 
their escape ; yet notwithstanding this, they did not leave 
their parents, but passed through the stream of fire, which, 
as they say, separated itself into two parts, and neither 
injured them nor their parents. These youths are even at 
present honoured by the Catanaeans. 

In this picture of Polygnotus, near the man who injured 
his father, and is on this account punished in Hades, there 
is a man suffering punishment for sacrilege. A woman well 
acquainted with poisons, and other instruments of punish- 
ment, is represented tormenting him. Men therefore at 
that time were remarkably pious towards the gods : and this 
the Athenians evinced when they took the temple of Olym- 
pian Jupiter among the Syracusans ; for they did not move 
any of the sacred offerings, and suffered the Syracusan priest 
who guarded the offerings, still to continue his office. This, 
too, the Mede Datis evinced : for having found a statue of 
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ApcJlo in a Phoenician ship, he immediately gave it to the 
Tanagrseans to be carried back to Delium. So that at that 
time all men venerated a divine natute ; and Polygnotus well 
knowing this, painted the man suffering in Hades for sacrilege. 
Above those which we have now enumerated is Eurynomus, 
who, according to the Delphic interpreters of sacred concerns, 
is one of the daemons belonging to Hades, and who eats the 
flesh of dead bodies, so as to leave the bones quite bare. 
However, neither Homer in the Odyssey, nor the poetical 
composition which is called Minyae, nor the verses which are 
denominated Nostoi, or the Return (for in these there is an 
account of Hades and its terrors), make any mention of the 
daemon Eurynomus. I shall therefore describe the figure 
of Eurynomus as he fippears in this picture. His colour is 
between azure and black, and is like that of flies which 
infest meat. He shows his teeth, and sits on the skin of a 
vulture. Auge and Iphimedea from Arcadia prefsent them- 
selves to the view after Eurynomus. Auge came to Mysia, 
which is near Teuthras, and is said to have brought forth 
a son the most like his father, of all the women with which 
Hercules was connected. But the Carians in Mylessae pay 
great honours to Iphimedea. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Above those which I have now numerated, this picture 
contains a representation of the companions of Ulysses, Pe- 
rimedes and Eurylochus, carrying victims : and these are 
black rams. After these there is a man seated ; and the 
inscription shows that he is Ocnus. He is represented 
twisting a rope : and a female ass stands by him, who eats 
the rope as fast as he twists it. They say thai this Ocnus 
was an industrious man, who had an expensive wife ; and that 
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whatever be collected by his industry, she soon after fouBd 
means to consume. They are of opinion^ therefore, that Po- 
lygnotus designed to represent this affair by the rope-maker 
and his ass. I know, indeed, th^t the lonians, when they 
see a man very industrious, but at the same time labouring 
without any emolument,., say that he twists the rope of Ck^- 
nu§. Divinjers, too, who prophesy from the flight of birds, 
call a certain bird Ocnus : and this bird is the largest and 
most beautiful of herons, and at the same time is very rare, 
Tityus too is painted in this picture ; and is r^resented as 
no long^ punished, but perfectly wearied out with uninter- 
rupted punishment. There is likewise a catain obtiscuTe 
and impe|:fect image. On turning your attention to the 
other parts of the picture, you will see Ariadne very near 
the man who twists the rope. She sits on a rock, and looks 
at her sister Phaedra : and her body is suspended by a rope 
which she holds with both her hands. Indeed the particu- 
lars respecting the death of Phaedra are here signified in 
a mcH*e becoming manner. But Bacchus took away Ariadne 
from Theseus, either through the interference of some divine 
power, or by s^atagem, as his naval forces were much su- 
perior to those of Theseus. This Bacchus, too, in my 
opinion, was the same with the one who first led an army to 
the Indies, andwst raised bridges over the Euphrates, in that 
part of the city which is called Zeugma, and where even at 
present a rope is preserved, made of vine and ivy twigs, 
which Bacchus is said to have used when he built the 
bridges.. Many things, indeed, are reported concerning 
Bacchus, both by the Greeks and Egyptians. 

Under Phaedra Chloris reclines on the knees of Thyia» 
He who asserts that a great friendship subsisted between 
these women, while living, will certainly not ©rr. This 
Chloris ^as a native of Orchomenus in Boeotia : and it is 
said by spme thfit she married Neleus the son of Neptune, at 
that time when Neptune had connexion with Thyia, Pro- 
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cris the daughter of Erechtheus stands nearThyia: and after 
her you may see Clymene, with her back towards Thyia. 
In the poem called Nostoi, it is said that Clymene was the 
daughter of Minyas, and that she was married to Cephalus 
the son of Deion, by whom she had Iphiclus. Of Frocris it 
is universally said, that before Clymene she was married to 
Cephalus^ and that she was slain by her husband. In the 
more interior part of the picture, after Clymene you may see 
the Theban Megara, who was the wife of Hercules. She 
was, however^ at length dismissed by Hercules, in conse- 
quence of his being deprived of all the children which he 
had by her, and believing that his connexion with her was 
inauspicious. Above the heads of those women we have just 
mentioned, is the daughter of Salmoneus sitting on a stone. 
Eriphyle stands near her, and raiises the extremities of her 
fingers through her garment to her neck. You may con- 
jecture, that she holds a necklace in that hand which is con^ 
cealed in the folds of the garment. Elpenor is represented 
above Eriphyle and Ulysses kneeling, and holding a sword 
over a ditch. The prophet Tiresias approaches to the ditch : 
and afler Tiresias, Anticlea the mother of Ulysses is seen 
sitting on a stone. Elpenor is covered with a mat made of 
bulrushes, after the manner of sailors, instead of a garment. 
Theseus and Firithous sit on a throne below Ulysses: and 
of these Theseus holds the sword of Firithous, and his own 
sword, in both his hands ; but Firithous looks at the swords, 
and seems to be indignant that he has no weapons to accom- 
plish his daring enterprise. Fanyasis asserts in his verses, 
that Theseus and Firithous were not bound to the throne 
like captives, but that a stone grew to their skin, and served 
instead of bonds. Homer in both his poems mentions the 
celebrated friendship of Theseus and Firithous. For 
Ulysses thus speaks to the Fhaeacians r 

" Th' illustrious Theseus' and Firithous* shades^ 
Famed sons of gods^ I then perhaps had seen." 
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And in the Iliad, Nestor, when he exhorts Agamemnon and 
Achilles to lay a»de their enmity, thus speaks : 

^' A godlike race of heroes once I knew^ 
Such as no more these aged eyes shall view ! 
Lives there a chief to matdi Firithous' fame^ 
Dryas the hold^ or Ceneus' deathless name ; 
Theseus endued with more than mortal mighty 
Or Polyphemus like the gods in fight?" 



CHAPTER XXX. 



After these, Polygnotus has painted the daughters of 
Pandarus. Homer, in the speeches of Penelope, says, that, 
through the anger of the gods, their parents died while they 
were virgins, and that thus becoming orphans, they were 
educated by Venus. That they likewise received other 
benefits from other goddesses; as, for instance, sufficient 
prudence and beauty of form from Juno; tallness from 
Diana ; and such works as are adapted to die female sex 
from Minerva. Lastly, that Venus ascended to heaven, 
and obtained from Jupiter prosperous nuptials for the vir- 
gins ; but that, during the absence of Venus, they were 
seized by the Ebrpies, and delivered up to the Furies. 
And such is the account given of them by Homer. But 
Polygnotus has crowned them with flowers, and has re- 
presented them playing with dice. The names of these 
women were Camiro and Clytie. It appears, too, that their 
father, Pandarus, was a Milesian, from Miletus, a Cretan 
city, and the associate of Tantalus, both in his thefl and 
fraudulent oath. After the daughters of Pandarus, An- 
tilochus is seen, with one of his feet on a stone, and holding 
his head with both his hands. Agamemnon succeeds An- 
tilochus ; and he is represented leaning with his left arm on 
a sceptre, and holding a wand in his hands. Protesilaus 
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sits looking at Achilles ; and Patroclus stands above Adiilles. 
All these are beardless, except Agamemnon. Phpcus is 
pdnted above these, who appears to be quite a youth; 
together with lascus, who has a beard, and is endeavouring 
to take off a ring from the left hand finger of Phocus ; and 
this for the following: reason : 

When Phocus, the son of iSacus, passed over from JEffna, 
to that country which is now called Phocis, and obtained 
the government of that part of the continent, lascus con- 
tracted a great friendship with him, and gave him things 
suitable to his dignity, and a stone seal set in gold. But 
Phocus, not long after this, returning to i^gina, lost his 
life through the stratagems of Peleus. On this account, 
therefore) in the picture, lascus is desirous that the seal may 
be considered as a monument of his friendship; and Phocus 
very readily suffers him to take it off his finger, that he may 
prove his friendship by showing it. Above these is Msera, 
sitting on a stone, ^n the poem called Nostoi, it is said, 
that she died while she was a virgin ; and that she was the 
daughter of Proetus, who was the son of Thersander, and 
the grandson of Sisyphus. After Mffira, you wiB see Ac- 
taeon, the son of Aristaeus, and his mother, holding the fawn 
of a hind in her hands, and sitting on the skin of a hind. 
A hunting dog stands near her ; and this on account of the 
life of Actaeon, and the manner of his death. If, again, you 
loqk to the lower parts of the picture, you will see, after 
Patroclus, Orpheus sittihg on a certain hiU, with a harp in 
his left hand, and, in his right hand, the leaves of a willow- 
tree. He is represented leaning on the trunk of this tree. 
The grove itself appears to be sacred to Proserpine, and 
abounds, as Homer represents it, with ppplars and willows. 
The figure of Orpheus is Grecian ; and neither his garment, 
nor the covering on his head, is Thracian. Promedon leans 
on the other part of the willow. 

Some are of opinion, that this name .was introduced by 
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PdljgnotUBy as if he had found it in some poem. Others^ 
again, say, that Promedon was a Grecian, who was very 
desirous of hearing all kinds of muac, and particularly that 
of Orpheus. In this part of the picture, too, is Schedias, 
who led the Phocenses to Troy: and after him is Pelias 
sitting on a throne, and whose beard is equally hoary with 
his head« He is represented looking at Orpheus. But 
Schedius holds a dagger in his hand, and is crowned with 
grass. Thamyris, whose sight is destroyed, sits near Pelias. 
His whole figure is that of a humble, abject man ; his hair, too, 
and beard are thick and long. Near his feet there is a lyre, 
which appears to have been thrown down, the bent parts of 
which are broken, and the chords are burst. Above him is 
Marsyas, sitting on a stone ; and near Marsyas, Olympus 
stands, who is a boy in the flower of his youth, and has the 
^gure of one learning to play on the pipe. The Phry^ans, 
who inhabit CelsensB, are of opinion that the river which 
runs through their country was once this Marsyas. They 
add, that Mai^yas invented that melody of the pipe which 
the Greeks call Metroes, or harmony sacred to the mother of 
the gods; and that he assisted them when they were at- 
tacked by the Gauls, both by means of the water of the river 
Marsyas, and the melody of his pipes. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



If. you again look to the upper parts of the picture, you 
will see, in a continued series^ Salaminian Ajax next to 
Actaeon, and, afterwards, Palamedes and Thersites playing 
with <&se, which were invented by Palamedes. The other 
Ajax is looking at them while they are playing. The colour 
of this Ajax is that of a seafaring man ; and his body is 
yet wet with the foam of the sea. Polygnotus seems to 
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faaye collected the enemies of Ulysses into one place. But 
the reason why Ajax, the son of Oileus, hated Ulysses, was 
because Ulysses advised the Greeks to stone Ajax to death 
for the daring wickedness of his conduct towards Cassaiidrft. 
I know, too^ from the Cyprian verses^ that Falamedes^ when 
he once went a fishing, was drowned by Ulysses and Diomed. 
A little above Oilean Ajax, Meleager, the son of Oeneas, v^ 
painted, and appears tx> be looking at Ajax. All ihese, 
except Palamedes, have beards. With respect to the death 
of Meleager, Homer informs us, that he was destroyed by 
ooe of the Furies, through the imprecations of Althaea. But 
the poem called the great Eoea^ and likewise the verses 
which are denominated Mmyasy say, that the Curetes wer^ 
assisted by Apollo against the .^E^udians, and that Meleager 
was slain hf Apolla With respect to the firebrand, too, ad 
that it was given by the Fates to Althaea, that Meleager 
would necessarily die when it was consumed by fire, and 
that Althaea, in a fit of anger, burnt it ; these particulars 
were first of all described by Phrynichus, the son of Poly- 
phradmon, in the drama Pleuron : 

" Destined to a horrid fete 
Through his vengeful modier's hate ; 
.Through her machinatioBs dire, 
He was pierced to death by fire. 
By a brand's devouring flame^ 
Kindled by the fraudful dame." 

However, Phrynichus does not say much respecting this 
affair, which it might be supposed he would have done, if it 
had been his own invention. And hence it appears to me, 
that he just mentions this circumstance as a thing well known 
to all Greece. In the lowest parts of the picture, after the 
Thracian Thamyris, you will see Hector sitting with both 
his hands on his left knee, and exhibiting the appearance of 
a mian oppressed with sorrow. After him is Memnon sitting 
on a stone ; and close by him is Sarpedon, leaning with his 
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face on both his hands. But one of the hands ^ Memnoa 
18 placed on the shoulder of Sarpedon. And all Aese ha^e 
a beard. In the robe of Memiion, too, birds are painted r 
and these birds are caQed Memnonides. The inhabitants of 
Hellespont say, that these birds, on stated days every year, 
fly to the sepulchre of Memnon, and dig up every part about 
the tomb that is void of trees and grass, and afterwards 
sprinkle such parts with their wings, which are wet with the 
water of the river iBsepus. Near Memnon there is a naked 
Ethiopian boy, because Memnon was a king of the i^thi- 
opians. However, he came to the Trojan war, not from 
JSthiopia, but from Susa, a Persian city, and the river 
Choaspes; having vanquished all those nations which are 
situated between Susa and the Choaspes. The Phrygians, 
too, even at present, show a road through which he led his 
army at that time when he was selecting the shortest pass- 
ages. This road is ci^t through desert places. Above 
Sarpedon and Memnon, Paris is painted, as yet a beardless 
youth. He is represented clapping his hands, after the 
manner df rustics; and you may conjecture, that by this 
clapping he calls Penthesilea. Penthesilea, too, is looking 
at Paris ; and, by her countenance, she appears to despise 
him, and to consider him as a man of no estimation. But 
the figure of Penthesilea is that of a virgin, with a bow, like 
those in Scythia, and with the skin of a leopard thrown 
about her shoulders. 

Above Penthesilea, there are certain persons carrying 
water in earthen urns full of holes. One of these resembles 
a virgin in the flower of her youth, but the other appears to 
be more advanced in age. There is no inscription on each 
of these women ; but a common inscription on them shows 
that they are of the number of the uninitiated. The women 
that are above these are Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
Nomia, and Pero, the daughter of Neleus. For this last, 
Neleus demands an ox of Iphiclus as a spousal gift. Callisto 
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has the hide of a bear for her bed-oovering ; -and- her feet 
are placed on the knees of Nomia. I have before shown 
that, according to the Arcadians, Nomia was one of the 
nymj^s belonging to their country. According to poets, 
indeed, nymphs live a great number of years, but yet are 
not entirely exempt from death. Afler Callisto and the 
women that are with her, there is a representation of a 
|Nreci{Mce, to the summit of which Sisyphus, the son of .Slolus, 
endeavours to roll a stone. In the satne part of the pietmre 
there are a large vessel, an old man, a boy, and women sitting 
on a stone. One of these, of the same age with the old man, 
stands by him ; but the others are carrying water. You may 
conjecture, that the old woman is pouring out the remains 
of the water from the perforated vessel into the large vessel 
again. It appears to me, that these persons desfnsed the 
Eleusinian mysteries. For the more ancient Greeks con- 
sidered these mysteries as much superior in dignity to all 
other institutions which lead to piety as gods are to herqes. 
Below this large vessel, Tantalus is represented suffering 
those punishments which are mentioned by Homer; and, 
beffldes these, he is terrified lest a stone, which hangs over 
his head, should fall on him. It is evident that Polygnotus 
followed Archilochus in tibis; but I cannot tell whether 
Archilochus was instructed in the particulars belonging .to 
this stone by others. And so numierous are the figures, 
and such the elegance of the picture which the Thasian artist 
painted. * 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



A TH£ATBE, which deservcs to be inspected, joins to the 
inclosureof the temple. And, on ascending &om the in- 
closure, you will see a statue of Bacchus, which was dedicated 
foy the Cnidians. In: the upper part, too, of the city there 
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is a tUdium, which is built of such stone fts the mouDtain 
Parnassus abounds with ; and this remained to the time of 
the Athenian Herodes, who adorned it with Pentelican stone. 
And such are the particulars of things remaining even at 
present at Delphos» and which deserve to be mentioned* 
On proceeding from Delphos to the summits of Pamasaust 
at the distance of about sixty stadia, you will see a brazen 
statue : and, for a man not heavily clothed, there is a road 
here, by which he may descend^ either with a mule or a 
horse, to the cavern Corycium. This cavern was thus de^ 
nominated from the nymph Corycia, as I have a little before 
shown. Of all the caverns that I have ever seen, I consider 
this as the most admirable. For, indeed, no one would wish 
to discover the number of caverns on maritime coasts, and 
in the profundities of the sea ; but there are some of a great 
name, both in Greece and among the Barbarians. -Thus 
the Phrygians^ that d^v^ell near the river Peucella, and who 
derive their origin from Arcadia and the Azanes, show those 
who travel to their country a cavern called Steunos. This 
cavern is rounds and its altitude is accommodated to descent; 
and within it there is a temple of the mother of the god^ 
and a statue of the goddess. Themisonium is a city above 
Laodicea, and is inhabited by the Phry^ans: and when the 
army of the Gauls spread all over Ionia and the neighbourii^ 
coasts^ bringing with them destruction wherever they came, 
the Themisonians say, that Hercules, Apollo, and Mercmry 
gave them assistance ; and that the rulers of their country 
were admonished by these divinities, in a dream, to order 
the men, women, and children to conceal themselves in a 
cavern belonging to this city. In remembrance of this cir- 
cumstance they have placed before the cavern statues, of a^ 
iQoderate size, of Hercules, Mercury, and Apollo : and these 
statues they call Spelaitai. 

This cavern is about thirty stadia distant fit>m the town ; 
md' in it there are fountains of water ; but there is JX>t any 
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path wfaidb leads to it» nor does the li^t of the siui penetrate 
far into it And, besides this, the greatest part of the roof 
is very near the ground. Amodg the Magnetse, too, who 
dwell near the river Leth^us, there is a place called Hylae: 
and in it there is a cavern sacred to Apollo, which, for its 
magnitude, does not demand much admiration; but the 
istatue of Apollo, within this cavern, is very ancient, and 
imparts strength in every undertaking. Hence men that 
are sacred to Apollo leap from precipices and lofty rocks 
without sustaining any injury ; and, having torn up trees of 
a prodigious altitude by the roots, carry them with ease 
through the narrowest roads. The cavern Corycium, how«- 
ever, surpasses in magnitude those we have mentioned; 
and the greatest part of it may be descended into, and 
this without a light. The roof is sufficiently elevated above 
the ground ; and the cavern contains many fountains of 
watOT ; but a still greater quantity of water trickles from its 
top ; so that the vestiges o^ drops of water may be seen 
throughout the cavern. The inhaUtants a£ Parnassus are 
of opinion, that this cavern is particularly sacred to the 
Corycian nymphs, and to Pan* But from hence to the 
summits of Parnassus the road, to a man lightly clothed, is 
difficult. For the summits of this mountain are above the 
clouds; and the Thyiades, agitated with divine fury, sa* 
crifice on these summits to Bacchus and ApoUo. Tithorea, 
too, is about eighty stadia distant from Delphos, to one who 
is travelling through Parnassus. The road is not entirely 
mountainous; but that part of it which may be passed 
through by carriages is said to be longer by some stadia. 
As to the name of the city, I know that Herodotus, in that 
part of his history in which he gives an account of the 
irruption of the Persians into Greece, differs from what is 
asserted in the oracles of Bacis. For Bads calls these people 
Tithorenses; but Herodotus says, that when the Barbarians 
invaded this country, the inhabitants fled to the summit of 
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Poniaaius; and he calls the city Neon, and the summit of 
Parnassus Tithorea. It appears, therefore, that all the 
country was at first called Tithorea; but that in process of 
time, when the inhabitants collected themselves into one 
city, that which was once called Neon came to be de- 
/ nominated Tithorea. 

The natives say, that this name was derived from the 
nymph Tithorea, who was one of those nymphs that, ac- 
cording to the ancient poets, are produced from other trees, 
and particularly from oaks. But the affairs of the Tithoreans, 
one age prior to mine, were changed by the daemon to a 
worse condition. At present, however, the apparatus of a 
theatre, and the inclosure of a more ancient forum, remain. 
The particulars in the city, which mostly deserve to be 
mentioned, are a grove, temple, and statue of Minerva; and 
a monument in remembrance of Antiope and Phocus. In 
my account of the affairs of the Thebans, I mentioned the 
insanity of Antiope, through the anger of Bacchus, and on 
what account she became the victim of divine anger. I 
showed, too, in the same place, that she was married to 
Phocus, the son of Omytion, and was buried Vith him: 
and, besides this, I indicated what the oracle of Bacis as- 
serted, both concerning this sepulchre, and that of Zethus 
and Amphion among the Thebans. And such are the 
particulars which deserve to be mentioned in this town ; for 
there are not any besides these. A river runs near the 
city of Tithorea ; and the inhabitants of the city descend to 
its banks, and draw water from it. The name of the river 
is Cachales. The temple of iEscuIapius is about eighty 
stadia distant from Tithorea : and they call this god Arch- 
agetiiSf or the prinueval divinity. He is honoured by the 
Tithoreans, and by the rest of the Phocenses. Within the 
inclosure there are habitations for suppliants and the servants 
of the god : but in the middle of it there is a temple ; and a 
stone statu?, which has a beard, and is about two feet in 
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altitude. On the right hand of the statue there is a bed. 
They are of opinion that they ought to sacrifice all kinds of 
victims to the god, except goats. At the distance of about 
forty stadia from this temple of i^sculapius, there is an 
inclpsure, and in it there is an adytum sacred to Isis. This 
is the most holy of every thing which the Greeks consecrate 
to this goddess. For the Tithoreans neither think it proper 
to take up their residence here, nor to suffer any to enter 
the adytum, except such as the goddess Isis informs them, 
by a dream, she thinks proper to admit. The subterranean 
gods, in the cities above the Maeander, act in just the same 
manner ; for they exhibit in dreams the images of those 
persons who they are willing should be admitted into the 
adyta. 

But the Tithoreans celebrate the Paneguris of Isis twice 

« 

a year, viz. in spring and in autumn. And, on the third 
day prior to each of these public solemnities, those that are 
permitted to enter the adytum purify it after a certain secret 
manner; and always bring into the same place the relics of 
the victims which were sacrificed in the former solemnity, 
and bury them there. This place, where they bury the 
relics, is, as far as I can conjecture, about two stadia distant 
from the adytum. And these are the ceremonies which they 
perform on that day. On the following day, they erect 
pedlars' tents, from reeds and other materials which they 
happen to meet with. And, on the last of the three days, 
those who assemble in these tents sell slaves, and cattle of 
every kind, together with apparel, silver, and gold. After 
the middle of the day, too, they turn their attention to the 
sacrifice. And then the more affluent sacrifice oxen and 
stags; but the poorer sort geese, and the birds called Me- 
leagrides. But they do not think proper to sacrifice swine; 
nor do they employ, on this occasion, sheep or goats. Such 
victims as they sacrifice they send into the adytum, where 
a funeral pile is raised for the sacrifice. They reckon it 
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necessary^ toa, to roll round the victims linen or flaxen 
bandages* And this is the Egyptian mode of adorning the 
victims. But they cause all the victims which are immolated 
to pass in the procession ; a^d it is the employment of sotne 
to send them into the adytum, tod of others, who are before 
the adytum, to burn the tents ; after which, they speedily 
depart from this place. 

They say, too,- that a certain person once, among the 
number of those who are forbidden to enter the adytum, and 
who, indeed, was a profane man, when the pile was enkindled, 
throu^ curiosity and boldness entered the adytum ; that all 
puiM of it appeared to him to be full of spectres ; and that, 
on his returning to Tithorasa, as soon as he had related all 
that he had seen, he died. I have heard things similar to 
these of a certain Phoenician. They say, that the Egyptians 
celebrate the festival of Isis in that part of the year in which 
she bewails Osiris; that then the Nile begins to ascend ;- 
and that the vulgar of the natives say, that the tears of Isis 
cause the Nile to increase and irrigate the fields. At that 
time, therefore, a certain Roman, who was the prefect of 
Egypt, persuaded a man, for a sum of money, to enter into 
the adytum of Isis in Coptos. This man returned, indeed, 
but died as soon as he had told what he had seen. - Homer^ 
thtn:efore, appears to speak truly, when he says, that no 
man can clearly behold the gods, and, at the same tim^, be 
prosperous in his affairs. But Tithoraea produces fewer 
olives than either the Attic or Sicyonian land. Its olives, 
however, are superior, both in colour and sweetness, to those 
which are brought from Spain and Istria. They form all 
various kinds of ointments from these, and send these olives 
as a present to Caesar. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

But another road from Tithorsea leads to Ledon. Thi^ 
was formerly reckoned a city; but at present the Ledontii 
have abandoned it, through the imbecility of their affairs, 
and about ^gfaty of them reside near the Cephissu& How- 
ever, the place of their residence is called Ledon ; and they 
form a part of the Phocensian convention, just the same as 
the Panopenses. But from the {dace which is now inhabited 
near the Cephissus, to the ruins of the former city, there is 
a distance of forty stadia. They say, that the city was de«i 
nominated £nom one of its natives* Other dties, too, bedkles 
this, have been irreparably injured through the unjust con- 
duct of their inhabitants. Thus Troy was entirely destroyed 
through the base behaviour of Paris towards Menelaus. 
Thus the Milesians, through the intemperate desire of, and 
lawless love of Hestiaeus, lost their city, while he was at one 
time willing to reign in the city of Edonis, at another time 
to be the counsellor of Darius, and sometimes to return to 
Ionia* And thus the Ledontii severely suffered through the 
sacrilegious conduct of Philomelus. But Lila&a is distant from 
Delphos about one winter day^s journey; and you descend 
to it through Parnassus. I conjecture that the distance 
is about one hundred and eighty stadia. A second un- 
fortunate circumstance, from Macedonia, oppressed this city 
after it was restored ; for, being besieged by Demetrius, the 
inhabitants were obliged to accede to conditions of peace, and 
to admit a guard belonging to the enemy within their walls. 
Nor were they freed from this bondage till one of the natives, 
whose name was Patron, incited all those that were capable 
of bearing arms to rise ; and, having vanquished the Mace- 
donians, compelled them to abandon the city and accede to 
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the oonditiong which he proposed. And the Lilseans, in 
remembrance of 8o great a benefit, dedicated his statue at 
Delphos. 

But in Lilaea there are a theatre, a forum, and a bath. 
There are, likewise, two temples, one of Apollo, and the 
other of Diana. The statues in these temples are in an 
upright position, were made by Attic artists, and are of 
Fentelican stone. They say, that Lilaea was one of the 
Naiades; that she was the daughter of Cephissus; and that 
from her the city was denominated. The fountains of the 
river are in this place ; and the river rises from the earth, 
not at all times quietly, but for the most part, and par- 
ticularly in the middle of the day, with a loud noise, like the 
roaring of a bull. For three parts of the year, viz. in 
spring, summer, and autumn, Lilsea is a temperate region; 
but the mountain Parnassus prevents it from being similarly 
temperate in winter. A place called Charadra, which is 
situated on a precipice, is about thirty stadia distant from 
hence. The inhabitants of this place labour under a great 
scarcity of water. The river Charadrus supplies them with 
all the water they. have; and this river, after running through 
shelving places, pours itself into the Cephissus. It appears 
to me, that the town Charadra was denominated from this 
river. But the CharadrsB have two altars in the open air, 
sacred to two of those who are called heroes* Some are of 
opinion, that these heroes are the Dioscuri ; and others say, 
that they are herpes belonging to tliis country. The land, 
too, about the Cephissus is by far the best in all Phocis, and 
is naturally adapted to the plantation of trees, and the sowing 
of seeds of every kind ; and abounds with excellent pastures. 
Hence they pay particular attention to the cultivation of this 
part of the country. And hence there are some who think 
that Homer, in the following verse, by the Parapotamiij or 
inhabitants of the river^ does not allude to a city, but to 
those who cultivate the land near the Cephissus : 
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' " And those who near divuie Cephissus dwell. ** 
trhis opinion, however, may be confuted, both by the history 
of Herodotus, and the particulars which are related of the 
Pythian victories. For the Amphictyons first instituted the 
Pythian games, and the Parapotamian JEchtnadas was the 
first that in these games conquered boys in boxing. In likd 
manner Herodotus, when he enumerates the cities of the 
Phocenses which Xerxes burnt, reckons among them tbe 
Parapotamians. These people, however, were not restored 
by the Athenians and Boeotians, but were obliged, through 
imbecility and want of money, to betake themselves to other 
cities. The ruins, indeed, of this city do not at present 
remain, nor is it even known where it formerly stood. 

From Lilaea there is a road of about sixty stadia iit 
length, which leads to Amphiclea. The inhabitants of this 
place have corrupted the name of the city : for Herodotus, 
following the most ancient reports, calls it Ophitea ; and the 
Amphictyons, when a decree was passed for destroying the 
cities of the Phocenses, gave it the name of Ophitea. But 
the natives relate the following particulars concerning this 
city : A certain powerful man, suspecting the stratagems of 
hiA enemies, [daced his son in a vessel^ such as is' used for 
the reception of liquor, trusting that in this place he would 
be concealed with security. A' wolf, however, rushed on 
the boy in his place of concealment ; but a strong dragon, 
winding himself round the vessel, defended him from the 
assaults of the wolf. The father, some time after this, came 
to see his son, and, supposing that the dragon had destroyed 
him, hurled his dart at the animal, and, together with the 
dragon, slew his son. But when he understood, from certain 
shepherds, that the boy was slain by his own hands, and 
that the dragon had been the benevolent guardian of his 
son, he raised a funeral pile for the dragon and the boy in 
common; and they say, that the place retains vestiges of 
this funeral pile even at present, and that the city was de- 
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nominated Ophitea from tbe dragon. In this city that whicb 
principally deserves to be inspected is an adytum, in whicb 
they perform the orgies of Bacchus. The entrance to this 
adytum is visible, but no statue belon^ng to it is apparent. 
It is said by the Amphicleenses, that this god predicts to 
them future events, and affords them remedies against dis- 
eases. And the diseases, indeed, of the Amphicleenses and 
neighbouring cities are healed through the information im- 
parted to them in dreams. But the priest of the adytum 
possesses a divining power, and uses a divine afflatus* 
Tithroninm is about fifteen stadia distant from Amphiclea* 
This town is situated in a plain, and does not contain any 
thing which deserves to be mentioned. From Tithronium 
to Drymsa there is a distance of twenty stadia. But where 
the road which leads from Amphiclea to Drymaea joins with 
that which leads from Tithronium, there are a grove and 
altar of Apollo, which belong to the Tithronenses* There 
is likewise a temple here, but it does not contain any statue.. 
On directing your course to the left hand in this part of the 
country, at the distance of about eighty stadia from Am- 
phiclea, you will arrive at Drymsea, according to the in- 
formation of Herodotus. The inhabitants of this place were 
formerly called Naubolenses ; and they say that their dty 
was built by Phocus, the son of ^acus. But the Drymaei 
have an ancient temple of Ceres Thesmophoros^ or the legis- 
latvoe deity. In this temple there is a statue in an upright 
position ; and they celebrate an annual festival in honour of 
the goddess. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Op all the cities, too, in Phocis, except Delphos, Elatea 
is the greatest. This city is situated opposite to Amphiclea^ 
and is distant from it about one hundred and eighty stadia. 
The greater part of this road is a plain : but near the walls 
of Elatea it has a gradud elevation. Through the flat part 
of the road the river Cephissus flows ; and the birds called 
Otides feed on its banks. The Elatfe&ns defended themselves 
against, and repelled the army of the Macedonians led by 
Cassander. They likewise fled from Taxilus^ who com- 
manded the army of Mithridates : and for this the Romans 
gave them their freedom, and suffered them to cultivate their 
land without paying tribute. There is a dispute concerning 
their origin : but they assert of themselves that they were 
formerly Arcadians. For they say, that Elatus, the son of 
Areas, when the Phlegyans attacked Delphos, fought in 
defence of the god, and afterwards took up his residence, 
together with his forces, in Phocis, and built the city Elatea. 
Among the cities of Phocis, too, which the Persians burnt, 
.Elatea is numbered. And this city was afflicted with many 
calamities, in common with the Phocenses : the Dtemoft like- 
wise prepared for them private misfortunes, through the 
Macedonians. But it was through the means of Olym- 
piodorus that the siege of Cassander and the Macedonians 
was rendered ineffectual. Philip, however, the son of De- 
metrius^ having corrupted the principal persons of the city 
by gifts, raised the greatest terror in the minds of the 
common people. But Titus Flaminius, being sent from 
Rome in order to give liberty to Greece, declared that he 
would restore the Elataeans to their ancient polity, if they 
would (Mily revolt from the Macedonians. However, whether 
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it was through the stupidity of the common people, or the 
persuasion of their rulers, they continued faithful to Philip, 
and suffered themselves to be besieged by the Romans. 

Some time after this, they sustained the siege of Taxilus, 
who commanded the army of Mithridates and of the Bar- 
barians from Pontus ; and for this the Romans gave them 
their liberty. When, too, in my time the Costoboci, who 
were a band of robbers, infested Greece by their depreda- 
tionS) and penetrated as far as to Elatea, Mnesibulus, having 
collected a number of chosen men, made a great slaughter 
dT the Barbarians, but fell himself in the engagement. This 
Mnesibulus gained other victories in the stadium ; and in 
the two hundred and thirty-fifth Olympiad was victorious in 
the Atadium, and in the repeated course with a shield. Ii> 
Elatea, therefore, near the road in which the races are run^ 
there. is a brazen statue of Mnesibulus. The Elateans, too^ 
have a forum, which deserves to be inspected; and in k 
there is a statue of Elatus on a pillar. But I am not certaint 
whether they designed by this to honour the builder of their 
city) or whether they raised this pillar as a mark of honour 
over a sepuldire^ They have, likewise, a temple of iEscu- 
lapius, in which there is a statue with a beard. The. names 
of those who made this statue are Timocles and Timarchides ; 
and both of them derived their origin from the Attic land* 
In the extremity of the city, on the right hand, there are a 
theatre, and an ancient brazen statue of Minerva. They 
say, that this goddess defended them against the Barbarians 
that fought under the command of Taxilus. The temple, 
too, of Minerva Cranaea is about twenty stadia distant from 
Elatea. The road to this temple is rather steep, but its 
elevation cannot be perceived by those that ascend it At 
the end of this road there is a hill, which is for the most part 
steep, but which is neither very bulky nor very lofty. On 
the top of this hiU is the temple of Minerva; and in it 
there are porches, and places of habitation in the porches* 
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T%ose that minister to the goddess dwell here: atid the 
person that presides over the sacred concerns in particular 
takes up his residence in one of these habitations. The^ 
dioose this person out of the number of beardless youths, 
and take care that he resigns his office before he has a beard. 
He performs the office of priest to the goddess for five con- 
tinued years ; and during all this time he lives with the 
goddess, and bathes himself in basins after the ancient 
manner. But the statue of the goddess was made by the 
sons of Polycles, and has the appearance of one prepared for 
a battle. Her shield, too, is fashioned in imitation of that 
among the Athenians which is called the shield of the 
virgin. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



A MOUNTAINOUS road on the right hand of Elatea leads 
to Abae and Hyampolis. A public road likewise leads to 
the same cides ; and this is the road which brings you from . 
Orchomenos to Opus. On proceeding, therefore, from Or- 
chomenos to Opus, and turning a little to the left hand, you 
will see a road which leads to Abae. The inhabitants of this 
city say that they came to Fhocis from Argos, and that 
their city was denominated from Abas by whom it was built. 
They add, that Abas was the son of Lynceus £Uid Hyperm- 
nestra the daughter of Danaus. The Abaeans, too, have ve- 
nerated Apollo from an early period of time, and once pos- 
sessed an oracle of the god. But the Persians did not pay 
the same veneration to this divinity as the Romans did after- 
wards. For the Romans, through tlieir piety to Apollo, 
suffered the Abaeans to, use their own laws ; but the army of 
Xerxes burnt the temple in Abae. The Greeks, however, 
that opposed the Barbarians, did not think proper to rebuild 
the temples of the Greeks which the Persians had burnt, 
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that the ruins of them might remain as perpetual monumeals 
of hatred between the two nations. Hence, in the borders 
of the Haliartians, nfany half-bunit temples yet remain ; 
and among the Athenians in thePhaleric road there is « 
temple of Juno half-burnt, and this is the case with a temple 
of Ceres in Phalerum. The temple in Abae appears to me 
to have exhibited an appearance of this kind at Uiat time, 
till in the Phocic war the Thebans burnt those suppliants that 
had been vanquished in battle, fled to Abae, and Bet on fire 
the temple which had been before half-burnt by the Persians. 
And hence, at present, this temple is in the most ruinous 
condition of all the buildings which have been injured by 
fire. For this temple, which had been injured by the Per- 
sian fire, was afterwards injured in a still greater degree by 
that of the Boeotians. Near this great temple there is another 
temple, which is not so large : and this was dedicateinf "by the 
emperor Adrian to Apollo. 

The Abaeans, however, have statues more ancient than 
their temples, and which they themselves dedicated. All 
these statues are brazen, are in an erect position, and are 

» 

Apollo, Latona, and IXana. The Abaeans, too, have a 
theatre and a forum, both which are of ancient workmanship. 
But on returning into the straight road to Opus, you will 
arrive at Hyampolis. The name of this city indicates the 
origin of its inhabitants, and the place from which they fled 
' to this country. For the Hyantes being vanquished by 
Cadmus and his associates, fled from Thebes into these 
parts. And at first, indeed, their city was called by the 
neighbouring people the city of the Hyantes ; but in process 
of time it came to be denominated iHTyampolis. This city 
was burnt by Xerxes, and afterwards entirely subverted by 
Philip. Yet, notwithstanding this, the ornaments of the 
ancient forum still remain — ^a Boideuterion, or place of con- 
svltatixyrij iand a theatre not far from the gates. But the 
emperor Adrian built a porch here, which bears his name. 
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The inhabitants of this city have but one well; and they 
have no other water besides this, either for bathingordrinking, 
except the rain water which they collect in winter. They 
venerate, too, Diana beyond all the divinities: and they 
have a temple of this goddess. But I am not able to de- 
scribe her statue, because they only think proper to open the 
tiemple twice a year* 

They say, that such victims as are selected for Diana are 
not afflicted with any disease, and grow fatter by feeding 
than other cattle. But not only the road to Delphos, or 
Daulis, through Panopeus, leads from Chaeronea to Phocis, 
and to the road which is called Scissa ; but another road, 
which is rough, and for the most part mountainous, conducts 
you from Chaeronea to a city of the Phocenses, which is 
called Stiris. The length of this road is about one hundred 
and twenty stadia. The inhabitants of this city say, that 
they were formerly Athenians, and that being expelled the 
Attic land, together with Peteus the son of Orneus by 
.^^Sgeus, they settled in this place. They add, that the city 
was called Stiris, because a great part of those that followed 
I^eteus belonged to the Stirienses. But the habitation of the 
Stirienses is in an elevated and rocky place ; and hence in 
summer they are in want of water. For they have neither 
many wells, nor is the water which they afPord fit to be 
drunk. It serves, however, for baths, and supfdies beasts of 
burthen with drink. The inhabitants, indeed, fetch the 
water which they drink from a fountain which is about four 
stadia distant from the town, and which is dugout of a rock. 
They are, therefore, obliged to descend in order to obtain 
this water. In Stiris, too, there is a temple of Ceres, who 
is called Stiritis. This temple is raised from crude tiles ; 
but the statue of the goddess is made of Pentelican stone, 
and has torches in its hands. Near it Jthere is another 
statue, which is ancient, and adorned with fillets. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

But from Stiris tx) Ambryssus there is a plain road, which 
is about sixty stadia in length. Between the mountains here 
there is a plain : and there are many viires in the plain, and 
plants called hysgini. Brambles, too, grow here without 
intermission as well as vines. This bramble the lonians and 
the rest of the Greeks call coccos, or the grain with which 
scarlet is dyed : but the Gauls above Phrygia call it in their 
native tongue Us, Its magnitude is nearly the same with 
that of the white thorn, but its leaves are blacker and 
softer than those of the bulrush. In other respects, haw- 
ever, it resembles the bulrush. Its fruit is similar to that of 
the solanum or nightshade, and its magnitude is equal to 
that of bitter vetches. In the fruit, too, of the coccos a small 
animal breeds ; and this animal, if it finds a passage to the 
dir when the fruit is ripe, immediately takes wing, and ex- 
hibits the appearance of a gnat. But now before the animal 
can be conceived they gather the fruit of the coccos. The 
blood, too, of this insect is useful for the purpose of dying 
wool. But Ambryssus is situated under mount Parnassus ; 
and the Delphi are beyond it. They say that the city was 
denominated from the hero Ambryssus. The Tbebans, in 
the war against Philip and the Macedonians, surrounded 
Ambryssus with a double wall ; and in raising it, used the 
stone which this place abounds with, and which is of a 
black colour and very strong. The measure of the cir- 
eumf^ence of each wall is but little short of two paces ; but 
the altitude of each is about two paces atid a half, in that 
part which has not yet fallen. The interval between the 
two walls is about one pace. But they neglected adorning 
these walls with battlements, towers, and other ornaments 
which are usually added to walls, because they were built 
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ni^rely for the pu rposes of defence. The Ambry eseirises, too^ 
have a forum, not very large, and many of the stone statues 
which it contains are broken. On directing your course to 
Anticyra, you will find the road at first steep ; but after you 
have ascended it for about two stadia it becomes level. - And 
on the right hand of this road there is a temple of Dictyn- 
nsean Diana. The Ambryssenses particularly reverence 
this goddess : and her statue is of ^ginean workmanship, and 
is made of black stone. 

All the road from this temple of Diana to Anticyra is on 
the ascent. They say, that the more ancient name of the 
city is Cyparissus ; and that Homer, in his catalogue of the 
Phocenses, chooses rather to call this city Cyparissus than 
Anticyra ; for then it began to be called Anticyra. They 
add, that Anticyreus was contemporary with Hercules. 
This city lies under the ruins of Medeon. In the beginning 
too of this account of the Phocensian aifairs, I have shown 
that Medeon was one of those cities that plundered the tem- 
ple of Apollo. But the Anticyrans were driven from their 
country by Philip the son of Amyntas. Titus Flanrinius, 
the commander of the Roman army, suUverted their city 
a second time, because they adhered to Philip the son of 
Demetrius, and king of the Macedonians. But Titus was 
sent from Rome to assist the Athenians against Philip. The 
mountains which are above Anticyra are very rocky, and 
particularly abound with hellebore. And the black sort, 
indeed, is used by the inhabitants as a purgative ; but the 
other sort, which is white, purifies by acting as an emetic. 
The Anticyrans, likewise, have brazen statues in their forum* 
In their haven, too, they have a temple of Neptune, of a mo- 
derate size, and which is built of chosen stones. The inward 
parts are of white plaster. The statue in this temple is of 
brass, is in an upright position, and stands with one of its 
feet on a dolphin. One of its hands, too, is on its thigh, 
and with the other it holds a trident. They have, besides, 
two gymnasia. One of these contains baths ; and in the 
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Qlhar» wHdx is at some distance from this, and is anci^itt 
thare is a brazen statue. The inscription on this statue sig- 
nifies, that it is the image of the pancratiast Xenodamus the 
Anticyran» who was victoiious over men in the Olympc 
games. If this inscription, therefore, is true, it must follow, 
that Xenodamus received the olive crown, in the two hun- 
dred and eleventh Olympiad, and that the Eleans have 
Qonited to mention him alone, in their account of the vic- 
tors in the games. Above the forum there is a fountidn of 
wot^ in a well : and a roof supported by pillars screens this 
wdl from the sun* A little beyond this well there is a mo- 
nument rmsed from such stones as were accidentally found. 
They say that the sons of Iphitus are buried in this tomb ; 
th^ one c^ these returned safe from Troy, and died in his 
own house ; but that the other, Schedius, M\ before Troy, 
and ^t his bones were brought hither. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Ok the right hand of the city, and about the distance of 
two stadia from it, there is a lofty rock, which is apart of a 
mountain. On this rock there is a temple of Diana, and the 
statue of the goddess which it contains was made by Praxi- 
teles. This statue has a torch in its right hand, and a quiver 
depending from its shoulders; and a dog stands on its left 
side. The height too of the statue surpasses that of any 
womsto. A city, likewise, named- Bulis, borders on 
Phocis. This city was denominated from Bulon, who 
brought a colony hither from the cities of ancient Doris. 
The Bulidii form a part of the convention of Philomelus and 
the Phoccnses. There is a distance of eighty stadia from the 
Bceolian city Thisbe to Bulis; but from Anticyra through 
the continent I do not know that there is any road; for be- 
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tweea Antieyira and Bulk there axe raountams nviaoh are 
both steq> and rough* From Antu^ra to the port, a distanoe' 
of one hundred stadia iirii^venes. But from the pcnrt to Bidis, 
I conjecture the foot road is about seven stadia in length. A 
toirent in tins part of the country falls into die sea ; and the 
natives call this torrent Heracleios or Herculean, Bulk,' 
too^ is situated on an eminence, to such as sail from An- 
ticyra to Lechaeum, a promontory of the Corinthians. More 
than half the inhabitants here live by c£Ctching shell-lish for 
the dying of purjde. But there are not any ornaments in^ 
Bulis whi(^ deserve much admiration. They have, how- 
ever, two temples, -one of Diana, and the other of Bacchus v 
and the statues which they contain are made of wood« 
Whom these were made by, I cannot by any means con- 
jecture. 

The Bulidii denominate that god, whom they venerate' 
above all others, the greatest: and, in my opinion, this is an 
appellation of Jupiter. They have, likewise, a fountabi 
which they call Saunion. But to Cirrha, which is a haven 
of the Delphi, there is a road from Delphos of sixty stadia 
in length. When you descend into the plain, you will see 
a Hippodrome in which the equestrian Pythian games are 
celebrated. With respect to the Taraxippos in Olympia, I 
have related the particulars concemii^ it in my account of 
the Elean affairs. But in this Hippodrome of Apollo, die 
charioteers sometimes meet with accidents that occasion 
sorrow, as the Daemon in every undertaking distributes to 
men, sometimes prosperous, and sometimes adverse events. 
However, in this Hippodrome there is nothing which ter-^ 
rifies the horses, and the origin of which might be referred, 
to the anger of some hero, or to some other cause. But the 
plain which commences from Cirrha is entirely destitute of 
trees, whether they are unwilling to plant any in it through 
SL certain dire execration, or whether this arises from the in- 
aptitude of the soil. They say that this city, which is called 
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Cirrha at present^ was thus denominated from the nymph 
Cirrha* However, Homer in the Iliad, and in his hymn to 
Apollo, calls this city by its ancient name Crissa* 

But, in after times, when the inhabitants of Cirrha acted 
in other respects impiously towards Apollo, and laid waste 
the country sacred to the god, the Amphictyons thought 
proper to war on the Cirrhseans, chose for the purpose Cli- 
sthenies the Sicyonian tyrant for their general, and brought 
Solon from Athens/ that he might assist them by his coun- 
cils. On their consulting the oracle, too, respecting the vie- 
tory, the Pythian deity thus answered them: ** You will 
not be able to subvert the tower of this city, till thi waves of 
azure-eyed Amphytrite, sounding on the black deep, shall 
wash my grove.^* Solon, therefore, persuaded them to con- 
secrate the Cirrhaean land to Apollo, so that the grove of 
die god might be near the sea. He likewise employed 
anpther stratagem against tSie Cirrhseans ; for he turned the 
course of the river Plistus, which flowed into the city. 
When the inhabitants, tpo^ of the city resisted their be- 
vagers, drinking from wells, and collecting rain water, So- 
lon thr^w some roots of hellebore into the Plistus ; and, 
when he perceived that the water was sufficiently infected 
with the poison, turned the river again into its ancient 
channel. The Cirrhaeans, therefore, drinking greedily of 
the water, were afflicted with a violent flux, and were no 
longer able to guard the walls. In consequence of this the 
Amphictyons took the city, and punished the Cirrha&ans for 
their impiety to the god. Then, too, Cirrha became the 
haven of the Delphi. This city, likewise, contains a temple 
of Apollo, Diana, and Latona ; and in it there are large 
statues of Attic workmanship. In the same temple, too, 
there is a statue of Adrastia ; but this is not so large as the 
other statues. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

But the land of those Locrians who are called OzoI» is 
next to Phocis after Cirrha. I have heard different reports 
concerning the appellation of these Locrians. But I will' 
relate all that I have heard. When Orestheus the son of 
Deucalion reigned in this country, a bitch was delivered of 
a piece of wood, instead of a whelp. This piece of wood 
Orestheus buried in the ground ; and they say, that in the 
following spring a vine was produced from it, and that from 
the wood of its branches (ozoi) the people were called Ozoke, 
Others again say, that Nessus, who carried the wife of Her- 
cules over the river Evenus, did not immediately die of the 
wound which he received from Hercules, but fled to this 
country ; that he died here ; and that the air became noxious 
from the filthy odour of his dead body. There is, likewise, 
a third report, that a foetid vapour was exhaled frpm the 
water of a certain river; and a fourth, that this country 
abounds with asphodel, and that the smell of it was very pre- 
dominant. It is also said, that the first inhabitants of this 
place were autockthonesj or earth^iom; and that, in con- 
sequence of their not having yet learnt to weave garments, 
they used to cover their bodies, as a defence from the cold, 
with the recent skins of wild beasts ; at the same time turning 
the hairy part of the hide outwards for the sake of ornament 
And hence the smell of their bodies necessarily resembled 
that of the skins. But Amphissa is about one hundred and 
twenty stadia distant from Delphos, and is the largest and 
most celebrated city of the Delphi. The inhabitants of this 
dty have joined themselves to the iEtolians, in consequence 
of being ashamed of the name of the Ozdas. Indeed, it is 
'probable that Augustus Caesar subverted the country of the 
^tolians, in order to people Nioopolis, and that he caused 
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a great part of them to migrate to Amphissa. However, 
these people ori^nated from the Locrians ; and their city 
(as they say) was denominated from Amphissa, the daughter 
of Macareus the son of ^olus, and who was beloved by 
Apollo. 

' Tbia city is adorned with many excellent pieces of work- 
liiaDship; but the monuments of Amphissa and Andraemon 
deserve to be mentioned beyond all the rest. They say that 
Gorge, the wife of Andrsemon, and daughter of Oeneus, 19 
buried here with Andrsemon. But in the tower there is 
a- temple of Minerva ; and in it an erect brazen statue. 
They say that this statue was brought by Thoas from Troy, 
and that it belonged to the Trojan spoils. This, however, 
I cannot believe. For in the former part of this work^ 
I have shown that the Samians, Rhcecus the son of Philieas, 
aad Theodorus the son of Tdecles, were the first that 
found out the art of casting brass. But I have not yet been 
able to find any of the works of Theodorus which consist of 
brass* But in the temple of Ephesian Diana, as you ap- 
proach to that cell which contains certain pictures, you will 
see above the altar of Diana, who is called Protothronia, 
a stone inclosure. Upon this inclosure there are other 
statues, and an image of a woman near its extremity. This 
statue was made by Rhoecus; and the Ephesians call it 
Night. Th^e statue, therefore, of Minerva in Amphissa is 
more ancient in its appearance, and the art displayed in its 
fiibrication is less polished. The Amphissenses, too, cele^ 
brate the mysteries of the youths who are cidled Anactes^ 
Of diese gods there are various opinions. For, according to 
some, they are the Dioscuri ; according to others, the Cu- 
letes ; and a still greater number think that they are the 
Cabiri. These Locrians too have other cities. Thus, 
abo^e Amphissa, and towards the continent^ is the city 
Myonia. This eity is distant from Amphissa thirty stadia, 
And (he ifll^afaitaiits dedicated a shield to Jupiter in Olympia. 
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It is likewise situated in a lofty place, and contains a grove 
and altar of the gods called Meilichioi^ or the mild. To 
these divinities they perform nocturnal sacrifices: and they 
consume the flesh of the victims in the place where they sa- 
crifice before' the sun rises. Above the city, too, there is 
a grove of Neptune; and this they call Posetdonion. In it 
there is a temple of Neptune; but it has not at present any 
statue. These people, therefore, dwell above Amphissa. 

But Oeanthea borders on the sea, and in the neighbour^ 
hood of this city is Naupactus. All the dther Ldcrian 
aties, too, except Amphissa, are in subjection to the Pa-^ 
trenses^ who were invested with this authority^ by the em- 
peror Augustus. In this city, Oeanthea, there is a temple 
of Venus ; and a little above the city there is a grove of 
cypress and pine-trees. In this grove there are a temple 
and statue of Diana. But the paintings on the walls are 
obliterated by time, so that not one of them remains for in« 
spection. I conjecture, that the city was denominated from 
a woman or a nymph. For as to what pertains to Nati^ 
pactus, I know it is reported, that the Dorienses, together 
with the sons of Aristomachus, built a fleet in this place ton 
the purpose of sailing to Peloponnesus ; and that from thi» 
circumstance the city was denominated* With respect to 
the Naupactians, how the Athenians gave the Messeniana^ 
who took up their residence in Ithome« when' l^)arta w]t& 
shaken by an earthquake^ Naupactus to inhabit, which they 
had taken from the Locrians ; and how, after the slaughter 
of the Athenians at JEgospotamos, the Lacedaemonians ex- 
pelled the Messenians from Naupactus, these particulars I 
hav^ copiously related in my account of the Messenian 
aflairs. The Messenians, therefor^, being obliged to leave 
Naupactus, the Locrians again took possession of it. 

As to the verses which the Greeks call Naupactia, they 
are commonly attributed to a MUesian ; but Charon the son 
of Pytheus says, that they were composed by the Naupactian 
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Carcinus : and this is our opinion on the subject. For how 
can it be reasonable to suppose, that verses upon women, 
composed by a Milesian^ should be called Naupactian P But 
in Naupactus there is near the sea a temple of Neptune; 
and in the temple there is an erect statue of brass. There 
is, likewise, a temple of Diana, which contains a statue of 
white stone^ in the attitude of discharging an arrow. They 
denominate the goddess iEtola. Venus, too, is honoured in 
a cavern : and they pray to this goddess on other occaaons ; 
but widows in particular request of her, that they may be 
again married. As to the temple of ^sculapius, it is no- 
thing but ruins. But at first it was built by a private man, 
whose name was Phalysius. For it happened, that when his 
eyes were so diseased that he was almost blind, the god who 
b worshipped in Epidaurus sent to him Anyte, a woman re^ 
nowned for composing verses, with a letter. Anyte dreamt 
that she received this letter, but, when she awoke, found it 
in her hands sealed. She, therefore, sailed to Naupactus, 
and ordered Phalysius to break the seal, and read its con- 
tents. And at first, indeed, he thought it was not possible 
for him to read the letter, as his eyes were in such a diseased 
condition ; but hoping that it might be the means of pro-> 
curing him some assistance from ^sculapius, he at length 
opened it, was immediately cured of his makdy, and gave 
Anyte two thousand pieces of gold, called stateres, which 
was the sum specified in the letter. 
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Page 2. Aiw Jupiter is seen holding a sceptre, and victory*'^ 
Jupiter is every where called by Horner^ as well as Orpheus, 
" the father of gods and men, ruler and htng, and the supreme of 
rulers, visrahy k^siovIwp'* On account, therefore, of his com" 
mandmg or ruling characteristic, he is very properly represented 
with a sceptre, which is certainly an obvious symbol of coiiv- 
mand.; The symbol of victory likewise justly belongs to.him> 
on account of his all-subduing . power^ which vanquishes all 
mundane opposition, and causes the war of the universe, to 
terminate in peace. Proclus, on the Cratylus, informs us, that 
his sceptre, according to Orpheus, was t'^enty-four measures 
in length, by which, says he, the theologist signifies his esta* 
blishing those two divine orders^ the celestial and super ce- 
lestial, and his reigning over two series of gods, each of which 
is characterised by the number twelve. Kat yap iittccs v(pts^rja'^ 
hoKOCfMv^, rcy ts ovfavi6y, tlcli toy vmspovpanov, i^ev cwtov xcu ro 
oxigtorr^ov sivai ^ijcriv o ^soKoyog wiavgwv Kai eiMiri pijStpujVf wg $mwy 
apxpvtof SvoBsxa^wy. I only add farther, at present, that Jupiter, 
according to his first subsistence, is the Demiiirgus, or artificer 
of the world, and that he is received from thence into all the 
following orders of gods. Hence there are various Jupiters, 
who preside over the different parts of the universe, and all of 
whoin are suspended from the first Jupiter, the I>emiurgus,.so 
as to form various links of that divine chain^ which^ on. account 
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of its incorruptible nature, is beautifully called by Homer a 
golden chain. The same must be understood of every other 
divinity, considered according to his highest subsistence ^ viz. 
that various other divinities, of the same characteristic, proceed 
from him into the parts of the world : ^d, if the reader carefully 
attends to this theory, when he reads Homer, or the fables of any 
other ancient theological poet^ and is able to apply it properly, 
he will find that the theology of the ancients is founded in a 
theory no less beautifully connected than astonishingly pro- 
found j no less enchanting than scientific; no less true than 
marvellous and mystic. See more concerning this most im- 
portant subject in my Notes on the Cratylus^ and Introduction 
to the Parmenides of Plato ; in my Translation of Sallust on 
the Grods and the World ; and of the Emperor Julian's Oration 
to the Sun^ and to the Mother of the Gods. 

Page 3. 7^0 goddesses called GenetylUdes."] The Scholiast 
upon Aristophanes informs us, that Genetyllis is an epithet of 
Venus f and that she is so called because she presides over the 
generation of animals. Perhaps, therefore, as there are two 
Venuses, as we shall see hereafter, the Genetyllides are these 
two. 

Page 5. A$^ of lacchus holding a torch7\ There is great 
propriety in representing lacchus, or Bacchus, with a torch ; 
for Bacchus is the mundane intellect; and fire, with the ancients, 
was very properly considered as a symbol of intellect from its 
tending upwards. 

Page 6.— -a»</ tl^is Bacchus they call MelpomenosP^ The Orphic 
theologists, as I have shown in p. 101 of the Dissertation pre* 
fixed to my Translation of Orpheus's Hymns, called the mtellect 
of each of the celestial spheres by some one of the appellations 
of Bacchus ; and the soul, or animating part of the sphere, by 
the name of one of the Muses. Agreeably to tliis, in the orb 
of the sun, they called the intellective pari Trietericus Bacchus, 
and the ammating part Melpomene. But as the intellec|; and 
soul of the sun, and so of every other orb, form one divine 
nature, from their admirable union with each other, the intellect 
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of t\^» s^$xi^ {!|ay b0 j^wtjy- caOed JUdpomenbt :■ and il would 
be h>J 9Q. iQ^on tmprppeir to call the animaliog part Ttietenc. 

Pag0 7, 3nft€|i f<g?onf> wirfew^, if^^^ ^^ /a(&er o/iSrfeAAwi«w, 
^c.} 71^ f^)>le«: of th«^ ly^ci^Qti^ afe> ia theur aeerel mi^ning^. 
utilitj, and cooatruetioQ, tbe moal beautifal and admirafate 
pieces of co(Qpo$i|iQiii irU<^ the Build of maa is capably of 
framing, thoqgh notbiog has been so little uodearstood^ or so 
sha^^ttJiy abated. Of the tirutth of thia obaervationf the reader^ 
whose oa^d has been enli^bl^ied bj troe seiexice, wiU^ he fidiy 
convinoed by the foUowiiig e3(planati0o> drawn from ancient 
aowrcesy of the &ble alluded to by Pausanias in ihia part. 
IVevioua to which it will be proper to obaerve, that the first 
eauae> according to the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophersy 
on account of his transcendent siaaplicity, was called the o»^, 
tlm nais^ being adapted the best of all others ta a nature truly 
ineftible aad unknown. Bti^ it i^ ijq^ossUiie that such a nature 
could produce this yisihle world without mediums, sincey If thi» 
bad be«a the case» all things must have been like himself^ 
natures ine&ble and imknown. It ia necessary, therefbre, that 
there ilhould be certain mighty powers between the. first oau^e 
and us : for we, in reality, are nothbg more than the dregs of 
tbe universe. These mighty powers^ from their surpassing 
$in^i$tude ta the first god, were very properly caHed by thc^ 
aacients gods; and were considered by them a^ perpetually^ 
subsisting, in the mc^t admirable and profound union with each 
other and the first cause ; yet so, aa amidst this union^ to pre« 
i^erve their own essence distinct from that of the highest g^d^ 
Hence, asProclus. beautifully observes, they may be compared 
to trees rooted in the earth : for as these, by tkekr roots, are 
waited with the. earth> and become earthly in an eminent degree 
without be^og earth itself, so the gods, by their summits, are 
profoundly united to the first cause, and by this means are 
trai«c^xdently similar to, without bemg the firs^j c^use* 

But these mighty poweiH are called by the poets a goM^n 
chain, on account of their connexion with each other, and in- 
corruptible naiure. Now, ^e first of these powers you may 
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call intellectual ; the recond, vivific; the third, PtB&mm, and so 
on, which the ancients, desiring ta signify to us by names, have 
symbolically denominated. Hence, says Olympiodorus, in MS. 
Comment, in Gorgiam, we ought not to be disturbed on hearing 
such names as a Satumian power, the power Jupiter, and such- 
like, but explore the things to which they allude. Thus for 
instance, by a Saturnian power rooted in the first cause, under- 
stand a pure intellect : for K^ovo; or Saturn is xofog yovgy i. e« 
i Tui^a^oSf or a pure intellect. Hence, says Olympiodorus, we 
call those that are pure and virgins, xofou. He adds. On this 
account poets* say, that Saturn devoured his children, and 
afterwards, again sent them into the light, because intellect is 
converted to itself, seeks itself, and is itself sought : but he 
again refunds them, because intellect not only seeks, and pro- 
creates, but produces into light and profits. On this account, 
too, he is called ayxuXoftijri;, or inflected counsel^ because an 
iufiected figure verges to itself. Again, as there is nothing dis- 
ordered and novel in intellect, they represent Saturn as an old 
man, and as slow in his motion : and hence it is that astrologers 
say, that such as have Saturn well situated in their nativity are 
prudent and endued with intellect. 

Again, the ancient theologists called life by the name of Ju- 
piter^ to whom they gave a two-fold appellation ha, and ^i^ya, 
signifying by these names, that he gives life through himself. 
Farther still they assert that the Sun is drawn by four horses, 
and that he is perpetually young, signifying by this his power, 
which is motive of the whole of nature subject to his dominion, 
his fourfold conversions, and the vigour of his energies. But 
they say that the Moon is drawn by two bulls : by twoy on ac- 
count of her increase and diminution ; but by huUe^ because as 
these till the ground, so the Moon governs all those parts which 
surround the earth. 

This being premised, as, a specimen of the manner in which 
fables are to be understood, let us consider the meaningof that 

* This 18 asserted by Hesiod in his Theogony, 
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to which • PauBanias alludes. According to the fable, theiii 
Vulcan falling in love with Minerva, emitted hie seed on the 
earth, and from hence sprang the race of the Athenians. By 
Vulcan^ therefore^ we must understand that divine power which 
presides over the spermatic and physical reasons, which the 
universe contains: for whatever Nature accomplishes by verging 
towards bodies^ the. same Vulcan performs in a' divine and 
exempt manner, by moving Nature, and using her as an instru- 
ment in his own proper fabrication : for natural heat has a 
Vulcanian characteristic, and was produced by Vulcan for the 
purpose of fabricating a corporeal nature. Vulcan, therefore, 
is that power which perpetually presides over the fluctuating 
nature of bodies: and hence, says Olympiodorus, he operates 
with bellows {sy fva'Ms)^ which occultly signifies his operating 
in natures (a»U tov sy tai$ (poffs^i)* But by earth we must un<> 
derstand matter^ which was thus symbolically denominated .by 
the ancients, as we learn from Porphyry de Antr. Nymph* By 
Minerva we must understand the summit xo^u^i; of all diose in- 
tellectual natures that reside in' Jupiter, the artificer of thie 
world : or, in other words, she is that deity which illuminates 
all numdane natures with intelligence. The Athenians there^ 
fore, who are souls of a Minerval characteristic, may be veiy 
properly said to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, be- 
cause Vulcan, who perpetually imitates the intellectual energy 
of Minerva in his fabrication of the sensible universe, imparts 
to them through this imitation those vehicles^ and Ag^c spermatic 
reasanSf through which, in conjunction with matter, they become 
inhabitants of this terrestrial abode. And thus much for the 
fable alluded to by Pausanias. For farther information on the 
most interesting subjects discussed in this note, see my transla- 
tion of the Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides and Timseus of Plato i 
my Dissertation on the Bleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries ; my 
Translation of Saliust on the Gods and the World ; and of the 
En^eror Julian's Oration to the Sun, and to the Mother of the 
Gods. 

Page 8. ApcUo, Hxihom they denominate Alexicaqus.'\ Apollo is 
Alexicacus, or thedisperserof evil^ through the divinity Paean, 
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vrhom he contains in hb esBente, as is evident fttm the ibUo^* 
ing lines in the beautiful hymn of Proclus to the Sun : 

i. e. 

'« Ftom thy blaad daacc, repMng deMy iA 
Salubrious Peeoa blossams into lights 
Health &r difiuaing, and th*exteiided world 
"With streams of harmony innoxious fills.'* 

Bftge 9* The daughter of the Sun are said to haw hmmkd 
I^B mkfbrtunt of their brother Phaeton."] The following e^qphma^- 
ttOn is giren by the Platonic philosophy of the well ktiowsfaUe 
of Phaeton* Phaeton signifies a cometi by whteh cmiisidferable 
parts of the earth are at times destroyed. But he is said to he 
the ofispring of the Sun, because a comet, according to the Pla«- 
tdnistSy is a sublunary body, consisting of a collecstien of dry va*- 
pours, raised and set on fire by the Sun. He is likewise said to 
'have desired the government of the chariot of the Suii^ because 
a comet desires to imitate the circular motion of the Sun* He 
-did not keep thfe track observed by his parent, because a comet 
4oes not move in a direction parallel to that of the. Suii; . He 
was blasted by thunder tbtoitgh the anger of Jupiter.^ because 
this comet was extinguished by moist vapours. On this ac- 
lioont he is said to have fallen into the river Eridanus^ because 
die comet was extinguished through moisture. He was 
lamented by the Heliades, because the vapour prooeddingfrmn 
this dissolution of thd comet flowed downwards, being of Iei 
watery nature, and in thi^ respect.conrespondlng to tears. The 
tieliades were changed into poplar trees, because a jtdoe distills 
from the p(^lar tree similar to amber ; and amber has a golden 
qplendour ; and gold is dedicated to the Sun. The fable there* 
fore obscurely signifies that the juice of the poplar tree is pro- 
duced from moistuire similar to that which itBB produced by 
the dissolution of the comet. 

Page 12. It is rdated by Herodotus.'} Herodotiu» in Terpsich. 
informs us, that it was Clisthenes the Athenian, of the fiynfly 
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olT the AlcttMedtiidae) who divided the four Athenian tribes into 
ten. 

Plague 30. And took care that globular vessels, S^c,"^ Many of 
die present day are of opinion, that the ships of the ancients 
were of a very inconsiderable size, though a small degree of re- 
flection must convince every unprejudiced mind, that ships 
which contained many banks of rowers, and great quantities of 
armed men, must have been very large vessels. But the fol<- 
lowing account of a ship constructed by Ptolemy Philopater, 
f^om Plutarch, in his Life of that great commander Demetrius, 
abundantly proves the truth of what I have advanced. *' Before 
the time of Demetrius, says he, there had not been seen a galley 
with fifteen or sixteen banks of oars. But after Demetrius^ 
Ptolemy !l^ilopater built a prodigious galley of eighty Sanks of 
wirs, it was two hundred and eighty cubits in length. Its 
h«i^t firom the water to the top of the stern was forty-eight 
cubits. It had four hundred mariners, and four thousand 
rowers .* and besides all this, there was convenient standing for 
nearly three thousand soldiers to fight above the deckis." It id 
true that Plbtarch adds, this unwieldy hulk was imly fit for 
ihow, and not for service ; but it affords a very convincing 
proof, that the ancients had conceptions of framing much large^ 
ships than any of the present time ; and it appears to me, that 
the sixteen-oared galleys of Demetrius, mentioned by Pltttareh» 
mast have been at least as large as our first rate men of war. 
The reader may see a large and very entertaining description 
of Mb thip, though widely different in some particulars from 
the above account^ in Athenseus, lib. 6. ci^. 5. 

Page 32. But the truth of this is confirmed by Homer, S^e^ 
It is not however the Epirots that Homer alludes to> by a people 
unacquainted with the sea, and who knew not the use of salt : 
but as, in the person of Ulysses, Homer has beautifully repre* 
sented to us the image of one who passes in a regular manner 
from a sensible to an intellectual life, he very properly describes 
him, after having braved the storms of the ocean^ or the dtogers 
and difficulties attending a life subordinate to that of intellect^ 
as deatined to arrive among a people to whom the sea was \m* 
known^ or, in other words> to live a life wholly intellectual and. 
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^divine. As Pausanias therefore was pious, but without philo- 
sophy^ he could not have any conception of the concealed phi- 
losophical meaning of Homer in the fable of Ulysses. See more 
concerning this> in my translation of, and notes to^ Porphyry's 
.Cave of the Nymphs, in vol. ii. of Proclus on Euclid. 

Page 35. Pyrrhus received a xvound in his head^ It appears 
from Livy, 1, 29. c. 18. and Plutarch in Pyrrho^ that Pyrrhus 
was slain in this manner, as a just punishment for his impiety in 
plundering the treasuries of the temple of Proserpine. 

Pag^ S7. It was my intention, indeed, SscJ], It is a circum- 
stance remarkably singular, that the Pythagorean philosi^her 
Numenius was, as well as Pausanias, deterred by a diream from 
disclosing the Eleusinian mysteries. Before the extinction of 
the genuine refligion of mankind, indeed, and the ii^roduction 
o£ gigantic impiety y it must have been highly improper to unfold 
these mysteries to all men: but when ddudve faith succeeded 
to scientific theology^ and divine mystery was no more, it thea 
became necessary to reveal this most holy and august institu* 
tion. This appears to have been done by the latter Platonists: 
and from some important passages which fortunately yet remain 
in the manuscript Commentaries of these great mai on Plato, I 
have been enabled to unfold the leading particulars of this in-> 
teresting affair. These particulars the reader may find in my 
Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, 
. Page 38. Near this is the temple of Celestial Venus,2 The Ce- 
lestial Venus (for there are two Venuses, as is well known) is 
that divine power which collects together the different genera 
of things, according to one desire of beauty. She is therefore 
very properly said to derive her subsistence from the prolific 
power of Heaven : for Heaven, as I have shown in my notes on 
the Cratylus, composes that order of gods which is called by the- 
Chaldean Theologists y^tog xal yoB^os,i, e. inteiligtble and at the 
same time intellectual ; which corresponds to intelligence ; and 
is wholly of a containing and connective nature. *^ But the 
second Venus, says Proclus (in Schol. MSS. in Cratylum), Ju* 
piter produces from his own generative powers, in conjunction 
with Dione: and this goddess likewise proceeds from foam, 
after the same manner with the more ancient Venus, as Orpheus 
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evinces. But diese goddesses difer from each other, according 
.to the causes of their production, their orders, and their, powers. 
For she that proceeds from the genitals of Heaven is super- 
mundane, leads upwards to intelligible beauty, is the supplier of 
an unpolluted life, and separates from generation. . But the 
-Venus that|)roceeds from Dione governs all the co-ordinatibns 
in the celestial world and the earth, binds them to each other, 
and perfects their generative progressions^ through a kindred 
conjunction. These divinities too are united mth each. other, 

A 

through a similitude of subsistence : for they both pf ocee4 from 
generative powers; one from that of the containing power of 
Heaven, and the other from that of Jupiter the artificer of the 
world.- ' He adds, *' that by the sea we must understand an 
expanded and circumscribed life; by its profundi|;y> theuniver- 
sally*extended progression of such a life ; and by the foam^ the 
greatest purity of nature, that which is full of prolific light and 
power, that which swims upqn all life, and is as itwere> its highest 
flower." 

It is remarkable that, according to the first of these passages, 
the second Venus was produced fr^om foam in the same manner 
as the first, as Froclus proves from the authority of the Orj[^ic 
writings : for this information is not to be gathered from any 
other writer that I am acquainted with. Nor need it s^em 
strange, that this should be mentioned by no ancient author 
prior to Proclus: for before the ests^lishment of the Christian 
religion, the Orphic writings were deservedly held in such great 
veneration, from containing the ceremonies of a mode of wor- 
ship coeval mth the universe^ that the less mystic parts of them 
were but seldom cited, and the most mystic, not at all. As 
Froclus, therefore, was the man that unfolded the theology and 
philosophy of the Greeks in the most consummate perfection, 
and this at a period when the ancient religion was almost 
entirely extirpated, and the Orphic writings were considered as 
sacred but by a few, we cannot wonder at meeting with this, and 
much similar information, in the work^ of this incomparable man. 

Page 43. Thet^ assert thai he was once boiind.by. PlutOy Sfc."} 
It appears to me, that the great confusion, and absurdity with 
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which modern explanation of the fahles of the ancients stt 
replete, may he ascrihed to the two following causes : the want 
of ability to distinguish) in the same person^ history firom fable ; 
and ignorance of the 'secret meaning of ancient fable. Tha8> 
in the present instance, most of the modems would, I am per- 
suaded, consider this story about Theseus as at bottom merely 
historical, though it is^ in fact, one of those ancient fables which 
are replete with the most philosophical and mystic information. 
cAt present, indeed, it does not seem to be even suspected by 
any one, that the theology of the Greeks^ when viewed in its 
genuine purity, is a thing the most sublime and scientific that 
the mind of man can possibly devise ; and that consequently, as 
the Grecian fkbles are the progeny of this theology^ they cannot 
-fbil of being remarkably scientific and sublime. That the reader^ 
therefore, whose mental eye is not so darkened by oblivion as 
to exclude' all possibility of recovering the use of it, in the pre* 
sent life, may be convinced of the truth of the preceding ob- 
servations, let him attend to the following information^ derived 
from the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato. 

There are three orders of souls which are the perpetual 
Itttendants of the gods. The first of these orders angels com- 
pose^ the second, daemons; and the thirds heroes. But a& 
there is no vacuum either in incorporeal or corporeal natures, 
but, on the contrary, profound union, it is necessary, in order 
to accomplish this, that the last link of a superior order should 
itoalesce with the summit of one proximately inferior. Hence> 
therefore, between esaenHal heroes, who perpetually attend the 
gods, and are consequently impassive and pure, and the bulk 
of human souls, who descend with passi^nty and impurity, it is 
becessary there should be an order of human souls, who de- 
sceiid with impassivity and purity* These souls were called by 
the ancients, with great propriety, Heroes,. on account of their 
high degree of proximity and alliance to such as are essentially 
Heroes. Hercules, Theseus, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. were souls 
of this kind, who descended into generation both to benefit other 
Souls, and in compliance with that necessity by which all na- 
tures inferior to the perpetual attendants of the gods are at 
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times obliged to descend. The bharacteristica oiP these heroic 
«ottls are grandeur of action, elevation, and magnificence; atid 
Plato, in his I^aws» says, that we ought to venerate them, and 
jrerform funeral sacrifices in honour of their memory* They 
are, too, of an undefiled nature when compared with other 
human souls, than whom they are liltewise far more intellectuai. 
They have much of an elevated nature, and which k propcrljr 
liberated from an inclibation to matter. Hence they are eimiy 
led back to the intelligible world, in which they live for maojr 
periods; while, on the contrary, the most irratioiMd. kind of 
souls are either never led back, or this is accomplished wMi 
great difficulty^ dr continues for a Very inponsiderable {Period of 
time. 

But as every god, beginning from on high, produces bis propier 
series as far as to the last of things, and this series comprdb tods 
tnany essendes difierent from each other, such as Angelioai, Dabi* 
moniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, and the like^ the lowest powers 
of these orders have a great communion and physidal S3rmj>atl^ 
with the human race, and contribute to the per^ectioa^f Uli thefar 
natural operations, and particularly to their proetieadoi^. As 
these heroic souls^ too, have a twofold form of lifb, vb. .ihimik 
and dianvetw, the former of which is called by I^ato, in the 
Tim^us, the circle of difference ; and the latter, ti^cwch^jTsmtM^ 
nesSi and which are characterised by the properties of irTtoiiB and 
female ;^-'hexice these souls at one time exhibit a deiform po«rer» 
by energizing according to the masculine prerogative of itheir 
nature, or the circle of sameness, and at another time according 
to their feminine prerogative, or the circle of difference ; yet ko^ 
as that according to both these energies they act with rectitude, 
and without merging themselves in the darkness of body» They 
likewise know the natures prior to their own, and exercise a pro- 
vidential care ove^ inferior concerns, without, at the same time, 
having that propensity to such concerns which is found in the 
b(dk of mankind. But the souls which act erroneously according 
to the energies of both these circles, or which, in othier words, 
neither exhibit accurate specimens of practical or intellectual 
virtue— these differ in no respect from gregnriom spuk^ or the 
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herd of mankind, with whom the circle of sameness is fettered, 
and the circle of difference sustains all-varjpus fractures and 
distortions. 

As it. is impossible^ therefore^ that these heroic souls can act 
with equal vigour and perfection^ according to both these circles 
at once^ as this is the province of natures more divine than the 
human;, it is necessary that they must sometimes descend 
and energize principally according to their d(upagti(^ p^« &Qd 
sometimes according to their more intellectual part. Hence, 
one of these cipcles must energize naturally^ and the other be 
hindered f^om its proper energy. On this account Heroes are 
called T^fj^i^Boi Demigods^ as having only one of their circles illu- 
minated by the gods. Such of these^ therefore, as have the 
circle of sameness unfettered^ as are roused to an elevated life^ 
and are moved about it, according to a deific energy— these are 
said to have a god for their father^ and a mortal for their 
mother^ through a defect with respect tp the do^astic fonn 
of life. But such, on the contrary, as energize without impe- 
diment according to the circle of difference, who act with be- 
coming rectitude in practical affairs, and at the same time enn 
thuakuiicaUy, or, in other words, under the inspiring influence 
of divinity-— these are said to have a mortal for their father, and 
-a goddess for their mother. And in short, rectitude of energy 
in each of these circles is. to be ascribed to a divine cause, which 
illuminates, invigorates, and excites them in the most unre- 
strained and impassive manner^ without destroying freedom of 
energy in the circles themselves, or causing any partial affec- 
tion, sympathy, or tendency jn illuminating deity. When the 
circle of sameness, therefore, has dominion, the divine cause of 
illumination is said to be masculine and paternal ; hut wh^ the 
circle of difference predominates, it is said to be. maternal. 
Hence Achilles acts with rectitude in practical affairs, and at 
the same time exhibits specimens of magnificent, vehement* and 
divinely-inspired energy, as being the son of a. goddess. And 
such is his attachment to practical virtue, that even when in 
Hades, Homer represents him as desiring a union with body, 
that he may assist his father. While, on the contrary Minos and 
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Rfaadamanthus^ who were heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raitfed 
themselves from generatiou to true beings and meddled with 
mortal concerns no farther than absolute necessity required* 

Theseus therefore^ who as well as Hercules was a hero^ who 
energized principally according to an intellectual life> and who 
was a lover of both intelligible and sensible beauty^ may be said 
to have been bound by Pluto, while he was united with body, 
because every thing sublunary is under the dominion of this 
god ; and to have been liberated by Hercules, because through 
his assistance he was led from a sensible to an intellectual lif(^, 
which has the same relation to a corporeal life, as the light of 
day to the darkness of night. 

Page 43. But it appears to me, that Homer , SfC,"] We should* 
rather say that Homer derived his knowledge respecting the 
souls in Hades, and the names of the infernal rivers which it 
contains, from the mystic traditions of Orpheus, who instituted 
the religion of Greece, and that the rivers called Acheron and 
Cocytus in Cichyrus were denominated from their similitude to 
those of the same name in Hades. But the reader must not 
suppose that the infernal rivers described by Homer are nothing 
more than the paradoxical sports of poetical fancy; but, as 
Proclus on Plato's Republic beautifully observes, it is proper to 
believe, that for those who require chastisement and purifica- 
tion, subterranean places are prepared, which, from their re- 
eeiving the various defluxions of the elements above the earth,' 
are called rivers by mythologists, and are filled with daemons 
who preside over souls, and who are of an avenging, punishing, 
purifying, judicial characteristic. Hence, says he, the poetry 
of Homer is not to be condemned^ when it calls the infernal 
region a place 



'' Horrid and dark, and odious to the gods 



«> 



For the variety and imagination of the presiding daemons excite 
all this obscurity and horror. I only add, that Acheron is a 
place adapted to the purgation of care and sorrow, and which 
also corresponds to air and the meridional part of the world ; 
bat that Cocytus together with Styx correspond to earth and 
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tfce western oeBtte, and putush hatred, through kmentalioiia 
and grief* See more on this fiubject, in my Introduction to the 
Phsedo of Fklo. 

Page 45. Qitn.^ Olen was a Lycian poet, and composed 
hymns' in honour of Apollo at Delos. 

: Pagie 46. Thae Celestial f^enua is the eldest oftb0se dkeiniAes 
iffko lare called the PafC(e7\ We have already observed, that 
there are two Venuses, one supermundime, the odier mundane^ 
The first of these is the Celestial Venu8> mentioned in this place 
by Pausanias, as the eldest of the Pares, though according to 
the Orphic hymn to this goddess, and which I have no doubt is 
the truth, she is the rtder of the Fates : for the Hymn says lecu 
x^Oftesis i'^t<ratfnf ^oiqwif, *' thou gov^nest the three fates." 

Fi^e 49. And the temple of Diana the huntress^ The sph^» 
of the MocHx isy as is well known, attributed to the goddess 
Diana: and this divinity, as we are informed by Produs in 
Tim. p» 260, '^ is the cause of nature to mortals, as she is the 
self^conspicuous image of fcmtal Nature." XcA^jxi^ ju^v cuma rotg 

As the Moon therefore is the cause of the existence of aU na^ 
tural life, so liJkewise of its dissolution; for the natural life whicb 
she imparts to all anin^als and plants, brings with it a limited 
duration, and, when the period of its existence is accomplished, 
returns to this divinity as its fountain. Hence Diana is v^y 
properly represented as a huntress: for through certain un- 
apparent powers resident in the rays of the Moon, of whi<^ 
arrows are an image, she takes away, or in other words, receives 
back again, the natural life which she gave. 

Page 50. Bacchus leading Vulcan back to heaven*"] The 
meaning of this beautiful fable appears to me to be as folk>ws: 
Vulcan, as we have already observed, is that divine power which 
presides over the spermatic and physical reasons of the uni- 
verse ; or> in other words» which by using nature as an instru- 
XSm^U pitoduoes all the bodies which the universe contains* 
Juno is the inspecitive guardian of all amotion and pi^ogressiiMi* 
Hence she is-said to. have hurled Vulcan fracn heav/en, because 
ska is. the cause of Vulcan's prolific progression to the e&» 
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tremty of thing^^ aod of hi$ being ev^ry wher^ pre^eik^ ydth l^is 
^Foducttoxui ia the moat unrestrained manner*— in a manner, by 
which this progression^ continually suspended from its proper 
porinciple, pervades through every order. But the goldeipi 
throne which Vulcan sends to Juno^ is that vehicle depending 
on the goddess^ and from illuminating which i^e has a mu^djaa^ 
establishment : and the unapparent bonds which it contains ar0 
those vital connectives by which soul becomes unitfid with body. 
-These bonds are said to be fixed in the throne by Vulcan, be- 
cause this deity is superior to Juno, considered according to her 
mundane establishment. All the gods except Bacchus wer« 
unable to persuade Vulcan to free Juno from her bonds; bef> 
cause Bacchus, or the mundane intellect, is the monad or 
proximately exempt producing cause of the ultimate progress 
«ion8 of all the gods ; and hence Vulcan^ consid^r^d accordiag 
to his last procession, is suspended from Bacchus by whom $% 
the same time he is converted on high. Hence Bacchus is said 
to have led him back to heaven : but it is added, by means of 
intoxication ; i. e. by deific intelligence, through which every 
inferior deity is converted to deities of a superior characteristic, 
and all the gods become absorbed in the ineffable principle of 
all things. Lastly, by Vulcan freeing Juno from her bonds, no* 
thing more is meant than, that this goddess according to her 
mundane establishment receives a power from Vulcan, through 
which while she illuminates with a divine light her depending 
v^icle, she is^at the same time exempt from all inclination and 
passive affection towards the subject of her illuminations : and 
the same reasoning must be applied to every mundane divinity. 
Page 52. Gaoe thai oracle concerning the bladder^ Thicf 
oracle is preserved by Plutarch in his life of Theseus* and i« 
thus, except in the last line, translated by Langhorn: 

From royal stems thy honour, Theseus, «priog% 

By Jove belov'd, the sire supreme of kin^s. 

See rising towns, see wide- extended states, 

On thee dependent, ask their future &tes ! 

Hence, hence with fear ! Thy favour'd bark shall ride, 

Safe^ like a bladder, o'er the foamy tide. 
Page 53. And that Bacchus himaeif appeared as their leader,] 
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The following Platonic dogma> which belongs to the greatest 
arcana of ancient Wisdom^ solves all that appears to be so ab« 
surd and ridiculous to the atheistical and superficial in such-like 
historical relations as the present. Every deity beginning from 
on high^ produces his own proper series to the last of things; 
and this series comprehends in itself many essences differing 
from each- other. Thus^ for instance, the Sun produces AngC" 
Heal, D<Bmonittcal, Heroical^ Nymphical, Panicidf and such-like 
powers^ each of which subsists according to a solar character- 
istic : and the same reasoning must be applied to every other 
divinity. All these powers are the perpetual attendants of the 
Gods^ but they have not all of them an essence wholly superior 
to man. For after essential Heroes an order of souls follows^ 
who proximately govern the affairs of men^ and are dsemoniacal 
Kara, tr^sciyf according' to habitude or alliance, but not essen- 
tially. Of this kind are the Nymphs that sympathize with 
waters^ Pans with the feet of goats^ and the like ; and they differ 
from those powers that are essentially of a deemoniacal charac- 
teristic, in this, that they assume a variety of shapes (each of 
the others immutably preserving one form), are subject to va- 
rious passions, and are the causes of all-various deception to 
mankind. Proclus in Schol. MSS. in Cratylum observes, that 
the Minerva which so often appeared to Ulysses and Telema- 
chus was of this latter kind, on eta tcou Tforss rpayotrjLsKiis, xa$ 
a^vaixxi ^['t;%a< o^ruMto't itotMKotg p^^fiujDtcvaf, koli it§oa'£X'^S ^^2 
7'ou; av^potntovs iroXtT'suojUrSyaf. ota y^v tj A^ya 19 rw 0$uo'a-€i, xai 
rw TeXsy^axfp (pcLVBiroL. i. e/ " There are Pans with the feet of 
goats, and Minerval souls assuming a variety of shapes, and 
proximately governing mankind; such as was the Minerva that 
appeared to Ulysses and Telemachus." The Bacchus ther^ 
fore, that appeared to the Lacedaemonians in the war mentioned 
by Pausanias, must be considered as belonging to one of the 
orders of those powers we have just enumerated. 

Page 57. Theseus, tvhen he departed to slay the Minotaur.'] 
The explanation given by the moderns of the Minotaur, and the 
other parts of the fable to which it belongs, is as absurd and 
foreigii from the truth, as any of their solutions of ancient fables. 
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^ I diall make it appear (says the Abb6 Banier* with all the 
inwieea levity of a Frenchman, and in the true spirit of a Catholic 
divine) that the Minotaur, with Pasiphttej and the rest of that 
fable^ contain nothing but an intrigue of the queen of Crete 
with a captain named Taurus; and the artifice of Daedalus only 
a sly confident." And in this impudent manner he explains 
the most celebrated fables of antiquity. It is true indeed, that 
my own countrymen are at present unacquainted with the divine 
wisdom of the ancients j but I do not know of any English writer 
that has attempted to explain the Grecian fables in a manner so 
impertinent, trifling, and absurd. Surely every thinking mind 
must unite with me in acknowledging, that if the ancients in- 
tended to conceal in their fables nothing more than what Banier 
presents us with, their fables are far more puerile than the riddles 
composed by the ingenious Mr. Newbery for children. Lord 
Bacon, though far from penetrating the profound meaning of 
the ancients in these fables, saw enough to be convinced that 
they were replete with the highest wisdom of which he had any 
conception ; and has done all in attempting to unfold them that 
great genius without the assistance o^ genuine philosophy ia able 
to effect. But the most piercing sagacity, the most briUiant 
wit, and the most exquisite subtilty of thought, without this 
assistance, are here of no avail. 

It is indeed easy for ingenious men to give an explanation of 
on ancient fable, which to -the superficial observer shall appear 
to be the precise meaning which its inventor designed to convey^ 
though it be in reality very far from the truth. This may be 
easily accounted for by considering, that all fables are images of 
truths, but those of the ancients, of truths with which but few 
are acquainted. Hence, like pictures of unknown persons, they 
become the subjects of endless conjecture and absurd opinion, 
from the similitude which every one fancies he discovers in them 
to objects with which he has been for a long time familiar. He 
who understands the explanations given by the Platonic philo<' 
sophers of these fables will subscribe to, the truth of this ob- 
servation, as it is impossible that these interpretations could so 

• Vol. i. of Uie ^anslation of his Mythology, p. 29. 
VOL, III, V 
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wanderftilly harmonize with the external or apparent meaning 
of the fables, without being the true explanations of their.latent 
sense. But to return to the fable in question. Olympiodorua 
in his MS. Commentary on the Gorgias of Plato, beautifully 
unfolds most of it as follows : " The Minotaur signifies the 
savage pas^ons which our nature contains. The thread which 
Ariadne gave to Theseus, a certain divine power conjoined with 
our nature. And the labyrinth^ the obliquity and abundant va- 
riety of life. Theseus therefore, being one of the most ex- 
cellent characters, vanquished this impediment, and freed 
&thets together with himself." o luv yap Miyuflavpog tot, ef r^iuir 
byj^iwSyj Tfa^ fryjfjt^iyst. o $s [liIos, S^eiav iHva hm^hiy s^rjgmii/^eyviy. 
Ss AaCuf lyflof ro (DcoXfxoy xai TfoAti itoi>u\oy rov ftoy. o totfvv 
^arsws a^Krfos wy, Mils)t§afri<r6y, aXXa xai aXAo^f TrejX^S^f yja^ [leT 

Page 58. For there is nothings extant ofMusaus, 4<?.] Unfor- 
tunately, at present, not one of the works of the ancient Mu- 
seeus is extant : for it is well known to all the learned, that the 
little poem entitled, The Loves of Hero and Leander was 
composed by a grammarian of a much later age than that of 
Musaeus. 

tage 60. Hygia, who they report is the daughter of^scu'-^ 
iapius.2 Hygia^ or Health, in the Orphic hymn to ^sculapius, 
is called the wife of JEsculapius. But this is by no means dis- 
cordant with what Pausanias asseits : for a communion of 
energies among divine natures was called by ancient theologists 
is^^g ycciMSy or a sacred marriage. Hence, Health, considered 
as proceeding from ^sculapius, may be called his daughter,' 
and, as communicating with him in divine energies, his wife. 

Page 60. When Bacchus first came to Attica."] The reader 
must be careful to remember, that the Bacchus here mentioned 
was one of those heroes of whom we have given an account in 
th^ note to p. 50 ; and that he was called Bacchus because he 
desceBtded from the deity of that name. 

Page 62. Hercuies, according to the /able, strangling th» 
Dragons,^ I have already observed concerning Hercules, that 
he was one of tnose exalted characters belonging to the human 
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race, who, from their high degree of proximity and alliance to 
essential Heroesy were justly called by the ancients Heroes xa7a 
0*;^^^, or according to hahitude, and that he energized princi* 
pally according to an intellectual life. As Hercules, therefore, 
was a character of this kind, it would be absurd to consider the 
prodigies relied of him as historical facts ; but we should view 
Uiem in the light of fables, under which certain divine truths 
are concealed. Indeed, to such as consider the accounts given 
of Hercules as historical facts, we may veiy properly address 
the words of Plato to Dionysius, when he was interrogating him 
en this very subject, I mean the achievements of Hercules^ 
<< that if the things reported of Hercules are true, he was neither 
the son of Jupiter, nor blessed, but on the contrary miserable i 
but if he was the son of Jupiter and blessed, these accounts are 
false.*** aXXujs ^« ^« 'W^ "^a roiavlx fiv^a^te^ Asyooa-Jv, intstv o 
aitsKfi^ UKoLlsvy rtp Amwctiw its(t rdv U^arcXiar o7i £< fisv favlsL 
aXij3^ strriv, a les^t avlov Afiyot;<r<r, ale ^uof ijy, els Btiixi\Lwv, aXX* 
o^XfOf * SI is Buog ifjif real sviaifMjy \(^£u^^ Bern I'avlac* 

But the meaning of the present^ad/i?, as Pausanias very pro- 
perly calls it, af^eors to be as follows : A dragon is a symbol 
of the partial life of the soul, f. e. of the life which she leads 
while separated from the gods: for as a dragon is said to cast 
6S itk skin and become young again, so the soul acquires re- 
juvenescency by always descending into generation. It is 
therefore by no means wonderful, that Hercules, who was bom 
with intellectual prerogatives so much superior to the bulk of 
mankind, should even from his infancy have been remarkably 
united with divine natures, and thus may be said to have van« 
quished a partial life, which is implied by his strangling dragont 
in his infansy* I only add farther concerning Hercules at 
present, that as he descended ftom Jupiter, it appears to me 
that his life was both poiitic and phUosopMcf and this in the 
higfaefft degree possible to human nature. 

Page 6^. Minerva rising from the head of Jupiter. 2 Minerva, 
as Plato beautifully observes in the Cratyhis, is deific intei* 
iigence ; and hence she is said to have proceeded |Tom the head 
* Olympiodori MSS. ScHol. in Pbtenis Oorgioin. 

F 2 
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of Jupiterj or the demiurgic intellect, by which the world was 
produced, because she is the progeny of the deific inteiiigence 
of thils intellect, which is the very summit, flower, and as it were 
head of Jupiter. 

Page 62. For they first of all denominated Minerva ErganeJ^ 
Ergane means artificer : and the propriety of this appellation 
must be obvious Xq every one, from what we observed in the 
preceding note; I mean, that she is the immediate progeny of 
the artificer of the universe. / 

Page 63. Jupiter, who is denominated Pplieus.'] Polieus means 
the guardian of a city ^ and this is a very proper epithet of Ju- 
piter, because he is the cause of a politic and philosophic life. 

Page 64<. In her hand she holds a spear, a shield lies at her feet, 
and near her spear there is a dragon, tohich may perhaps beErich^ 
thofdus; and at the base of the statue the generation of Pandora 
is represented.'^ The spear of Minerva is a symbol of that all- 
pervading power, through which the gods without control are 
enabled to pervade the universe, to aid sublunary forms, and ta 
amputate base matt^. Her shield signifies that untamed 
power, which first appears in her essence, and from thence be- 
comes an invincible defence to' the gods ; through which they 
^remain secure from passion, and reign over the universe tri- 
umphant and pure. A dragon, too, is very properly considered 
as one of the symbols belonging to this goddess. For, as we 
have before observed, this animal signifies the partial life of the 
soul, or, in other words, the condition of its intellect when sepa- 
rated from divine intellects : and it is the province of Minerva, 
as we are informed by Proclus, to establish all partial intellects, 
in the universal intellect of Jupiter. 

With respect to Pandora, it is well known that, according to. 
the fable, she was a woman made out of e&rth by Vulcan, at the 
command of Jupiter, in order to take vengeance on Prometheus 
for having stolen fire from heaven; that she was adorned by eack 
gpd with some particular gift ; and that she was afterwards sent 
by Jupiter to Epimetheus the brother of Prometheus with a box 
full of all various evils. The recondite meaning however of this 
fable is, I fear^ at present perfectly unknown ; and therefore I 
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shall present the reader with the following beautiful explanation 
of it from the MS. Scholia of Olympiodorus on the Gorgias of 
Plato : — *« Prometheus is the inspecttve guardian of the descent 
of rational souls: for to exert a providential energy is the em- 
ployment of the rational soul, and prior to any thing else, to 
know itself. Irrational natures indeed perceive through per- 
Cttssion, and prior to impulsion know nothing : but the rational 
nature is able, prior to information from another, to know what 
is useful. Hence Ephnetkeus is the inspective guardian of the 
irrational soul^ because it knows through percussion, and not 
prior to it. Prometheus^ therefore, is that power which pre- 
sides over the descent of rational souls.- But Jlre afignifies the 
Tational soul itself; because, as fire tends upwards, so the 
rational soul pursues things on high. But you will say, Why is 
•this fire said to have been stolen? I answer^ that which is 
stolen is transferred from its proper place to one that is foreign. 
Since, therefore^ the rational soul is ^nt from its proper place 
of abode on high^ to earth as to a foreign region, on this account 
the fire is said to be stolen. But why was it concealed in a 
Teed ? Because a reed is cavernous like a conduit pipe 
((Ty^fyycwJijp), and therefore signifies the fluid body (ro ^svarov 
ccofjiM) in which the soul is carried. But why was the fire stolen 
contrary to the will of Jupiter } Again the fable speaks as a fable : 
■for both Prometheus and Jupiter are willing that the soul should 
abide on high ; but as it is requisite that she should descend, 
lihd fable fabricates particulars accommodated to the persons. 
And it represents, indeed, the superior character, which is Ju- 
'jpiter, as unwilling; for he wishes the soul- always to abide on 
high : but the inferior character Prometheus obliges her to de- 
scend. Jupiter, therefore, ordered Pandora to be made. And 
what else is this, than the irrational soul*^ which is of a feminine 
characteristic? For as it was necessary that the soul should 
descend to these lower regions, but^ being incorporeal and 

. • The true man, or the ntional soul, cmatta of inteOeet, the reasoning powers 
jmd ^nion : but the summit of Uie irratiotial life b the phantasy under whid^ 
^itrf,.]lke a many-headed lavage beast, vaAstngert like a raging Hon, subsist* 
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jdiviD^, it was impcMSftible for her to be €Q9Jomed witb body 
without a medium^ h^oice she becomes uaitedwitli it through th^ 
irrational soul. But this irrational soul was called P^ador^ 
because each of the gods bestowed on it sois^e particular gift. 
And this signifies that the illuminati0iV9 which tenrestrin^ natures 
receive, take place through the celestial bodies *.*' 

I add farther c(M3Lcerning Minerva, from Proclup an the Tb- 
mssu^ that «he is called Phosphor, because she extends the 
whole of intellectual light. The SifviouTf as establishing every 
partial intellect In the total intellections of her father Jupiter 
.CaUwrgo9, or producing beautiful works, as compreheudii^ all 
the works of her father in intellectual beaujty. A virgtai. a^ ex- 
tending an undefiled and unnungled purify. Atghcios, pr ^i^ 
bearing, as moving the whole of Fate, and gover^ic^ its pco^ 
ductions. Philosophic^ as replete with intellectual knoirledge> 
and the light of wisdom. And PhUopolemic, as uniformly ruling 
over the opposing natures which the world contains. Prochis 
farther informs us in MSS. Schol. in Cratylum, *' that this god- 
dess is called Victory and Healthy the former, because ^he 
causes intellect to ru)e over necessity, and form over mattery 
and the latter, because she preserves the universe p^irpetually 
whole, perfect, exempt from nge, and free from disease. It is 
the property, therefore, ofthis goddess to elevate and distribute, 
and through an intellectual dance, as it were, to connecl^ 
establish, and defend inferior matures in such as are more 
divine." ij PiSft^va, NIKH 'nf^^aypf^velm mu TFIEIA, ft^f ff^sv vow 
Ttpalnv vo/ovo'a nf\s cLvcf/yi^Si xom tq fiihs n^f ^>^s» o)^op 8' obi mm 
ff$>^ioy, xou ayy^^uiv, xeci ayww Sid^vKailova'a, to nt^v. OMeiov ow 
rtf^s tov deov ravly^s, X94 t'o avaysiv, xai fis^t^siy, hou iia f^s v9S{as 
Xo^Bia^s vvvasle^y t^ig ^siole§ots, o^i ^vtS^usiy tlm <fj^w^m sy 
avhig. 

Page 70. It i» reported that this statue feJi from heaven^ The 
reason why some statues were called by the ancients Diopeteis, 

• For the inational soul is lui immaterial hody^ or, in other woids, ^^UMxed 
exUnsim^ such as the jsatbanadcfil bodies which we frame in lihe phantasy ; mA 
the odesdcfl bodies are of Uus kind. 
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tfl^^sajs Jaiiit^lichi»«^iid-Hiot. p«554) *^ beomisetlie occuk ait 
by which they were fabricated by kuman bands^ wja- ineon- 
apieoous." . 

\ Pagte70. CaiUmaehusmadeJ^rthe statue 4^ tht^godde^a lamp 
efgMf mhkh,' token Jilled vnth aiy bums day and n^MJbr ih^ 
tpace^ayeatf S^cl} The ancients widi gieatpropriety dedfr- 
cated a bunnng^ lamp to Minerva, as the is the goddess of 
IS^sdom : for as truth is light itself, and has a most ixAnaatat 
alliance with wisdom, it is impossible that any co^*poreal sub* 
stance can more aptly symbolize with wisdom than sensiUe 
light. Hence Asclepius Trallianus id Schol. MSS. in Nioom. 
Arithmet. Isagogen. beautifally derives the etymon of troipiA 
foriadom fn>m to trecfeg ikt perspicuous and dear. But for the 
sake of the liberal reader I will transcribe the passage, as the 
maauscript is very rare. a§a ie n eari crofta ; ^ ajxcv oil tra^ia ihg 
pvtm, cos trcupvivi^ouara ta vravla. a^a $6 m^sp avlo tovh trafisi 
e?i»^^ ; }<aYOfMy auto tov (ptt^og. odsv uai A^irtolsXij^, ntay^ owft 
^ai'o7«7a, rau7a itspuiliajjt^a xoi xo^a^a xoAsi. n^i ow ro a^mfeg 
mm^s-ta X8x^vft/Mt^a cv orKolfft ty ayyonf (U tt^s ayvoMs) etg fcas xw 
ypwTtr eitufB^hv, ha rotyto skXijd); ovrtos. i, e. *' What then is wia^ 
dom f We reply that it is a certain ckamess, as being that whicl^ ^ 
renders all things perspicuous. But from whence was this word 
deamess denominated? We r^ly, from light. From whence 
also Aristotle calls all such things as are apparent^ iuminouij 
BXkdpure* Since^ therefore, the dear is accustomed tO lead inl^ 
ii^t and knowledge iMngs concealed in the darkness of igno- 
rance, on this account it is thus denominated.*' 

The following remarkable passage, indeed^ shows that the an* 
cients were in possession of a stone, from which they made 
eoer-buming wicks for lamps. This passage is from Apollomus^ 
in his little treatise entitled Itrto^iai ®au^aa'Mh or Wonderful 
Histories, and is taken from Tacus. Taxof sv r^ vngi Xi^ouy, p 
xapuovio^ (^yi<ny) Xeyof/kSfOg Xiiog ewifureif £%£! spicoius yxu %i^WT 
hts, £0 ov m^^elat km u^olsp^Ioa 'XBipbi^Mf/sia^ ^ps^ovci ^f g^ auhtf 
xat sy Ai;%yfa, Kaistrrty xaioiJ^sya XaiMapa TtaiaxalaMovffra.twv is^ 
SKi^ayBtwy vrwy pDitcuvoiuvwy 1; tvAuo't^ yiyvclot, a h* vSahg, aX>^ 
xXi/Aft?/; (forte xXi^jOoa?*^) kosIm, Koitvoh to eyLfiaypioyemtti^slM' 
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xoa jxcy finro^ aieo^fei, oa/lo Sa A<8kok xa» xcAapov yiveleu oitoron 
'o^pof, xeu ftaXiy us tag axflag syx^^ X(^o^* f^ ^ cXXvp^Kia 
(j^vsi rw atravla p^^ovoy axala<ntBua<rra xotiofuva (Uj^ sXau^u^ 
^oxfjUrft^ff Ss KM tov$ *i^wiiafftliofuyovs tj ocr(Mi rdv €XAu%f(Ou 
xoiofu yov. yiyverat ia o Xi^og ovto$, tuu ey Kapoartv ftsv of* ov xou 
'Tourofta «Xa/3ev. voAu^ ^; £v Kmtptp 'xarafiMvoftufy Airo r»o^ 
Psf aylfou ctf; eiTi SOAO0; wopsuofuefOiSt sv agiarspai, tov £A|uc*a<«tf i»t9 
icaru) Ttarpufv. xcu xora to 'jtavcreXt^voy ow^erai, xoi ^oXiv fbiva^t^ 
919U (TsXtjytoo fi&ovrau hou Xito;. That is, '< Tacus, in his Treatise 
on Stonesy says, that the stone which is called Carystius contains 
a certain woolly and coloured substance^ from which garments 
are spun and wore. Wicks for lamps, likewise^ are twisted from 
this substance^ which burn with a clear light, without being con-* 
sumed. These garments, too, are not purified from the dirt which 
they contract, by water ; but they enkindle the branches of 
vines, and then place the garments on them. The dirt is by this 
means removed, and the garments become white and pure 
through the fire, and adapted to the purposes for whidi they 
were before employed. But the mch which are Jbrmed/rom 
this substance for lamps, tohen burnt mth oU^ give a perpetuai 
light, without requiring fresh supplt/. By the nnell, too, of these 
lamps, those that labour under the falling sickness are dete(^:ed* 
This stone grows in Carystus, from whence it derives its name« 
It likewise abounds in that part of Cyprus through which you 
descend from Gerandrum towards Soli, on the left hand of - 
Elmaeus beneath the rocks. This stone increases about the 
full moon, and is diminished when the moon decreases.*' It 
appears from this curious passage, that this stone Carystius 
must be the same with linum mvum, or ashestinum. 

What Plutarch, too, in his ^treatise. Why the Oracles cease to 
give answers^ says concerning the non-existence of this stone in 
his time, particularly deserves the attention of the philosophic 
reader. <'It is not long (says he) since the quarry of Carystus 
has ceased to yield a certain soft stone, which used to be drawn 
into a fine thread > for J suppose that some here have seen 
towels, net-work, and coifs, woven of that thread which could 
not be burnt > but when they vfete soiled with using,* ptQplQ 
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threw them into the fire, and took them out white and clean ; 
for the fire only served to purify them. But all thi» is vanished, 
and nothing is to be found in the quarry now, but some few 
fibresi or hairy threads, lying scattered up and down. Aristotle 
and his followers a£Brm, that the cause of all this is owing to an 
exhalation within the earth, the phenomena proceeding from 
which fail, or again make their appearance, when this ex« 
halation fails, or revives and recovers itself again.'* The reasoo 
why this stone sometimes fails, and at others appears again, can 
only be satisfactorily accounted for by that theory respecting 
fertile and barren periods, which the reader will find un- 
folded in the note to page 97. 

With respect to the lamp mentioned by Pausanias^ whether 
its burning day and night for a year was entirely owing to the 
wick being made of Carpasian flax, so that the lamp was not 
larger than the lamps used in common, deserves to be inves* 
tigated by the curious in natural researches. But that the an- 
cients possessed the art of constructing lamps that would burn 
for many ages without supply, I think the liberal reader will be 
fully convinced, from perusing the following account of lamps 
found in ancient sepulchres, collected from Licetus, De Lu* 
cernis Antiquorum, Baptista Porta, and FanciroUus. 

In the first place, then, Baptista Porta, in his treatise of 
Natural Magic^ relates, that about the year 1550, in the island 
Nesis in Naples, a marble sepulchre of a certain Roman was 
discovered, upon the opening of which, a phial was found con-^ 
taining a burning lamp. This lamp became extinct on breaking 
the phialj and exposing the light to the open air. It appeared 
that this lamp had been concealed before the advent of Christ« 
Those who saw the lamp reported, that it emitted a most 
splendid flame. But the most celebrated is the lamp of Pallas^ 
the son of Evander, who was killed by Tornus, as Virgil relates 
in the tenth book of his JEneid. 

This was discovered not far from the city of Rome, in the 
year 1401, by a countryman, who, digging deeper than usua]> 
observed a stone sepulchre, containing the body of a man of 
extraordinary size, which was as entire as if recently interred. 
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and which had a large wound in the breast. Above the head 
of the decked there was found a lamp burning widi peipetoal 
fire^ which neither wind nor water, nor any other superinduced 
liquor, could extinquifh: but the lamp being bored in the 
bottom^ and broke by the importunate enemies of this wondeifal 
lights the flame immediately vanished^ That this was the body 
of Palias, Is evident from the inscription on the tomb, which 
was ad follows : 

Fallasy Eyander*s son, whom Tumus* spear 
In battle slew, of mighty bulk, lies here. 

In the Appian Road^ too, at Rome, in the time of Pope Paul 
flie Third, a lamp was discorered burning in the sepulchre of 
TuUia the daughter of Cicero, which became extinct on the 
admission of the external air. From whence it appears that 
this lamp had continued to shine for about 1550 years. The 
historian, FanciroUus, who mentions this lamp, is a respectable 
author, and relates it as a well-known fact, in his curious book, 
^titled. Concerning memorable Things known to the Ancients, 
but now lost. 

Saint Austin, too, (De Civitat. Dei, 1. 21. cap. 6.) says, that 
a lamp was found in a temple dedicated to Venus, which was- 
always exposed to the open weather, and could never be 
consumed or extinguished. And Ludovicus Vives, his com- 
mentator, mentions another lamp, which was found a little before 
his time, that had continued burning for 1050 years* 

A very reraarka,ble lamp was discovered about the year 1600 
near Atestes, a town belonging to Padua in Italy, by a rustic, 
who, digging deeper than usual, found an earthen urn, contain- 
ing anther urn, in which last was a lamp placed between two 
^jflindricM vessels, one of gold, and the other of silver, and 
each cff which was full of a very pure liquor, by whose virttte, 
it is probable, the lamp had continiled to shine for upwards of 
1500 years $ and, unless it had been exposed to the air, might 
have continued its wonderful light for a still greater period of 
time. This curious lamp was the workmanship of one MaxinHM 
Olybius, who most probably effected this wonder by a profound 
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ddll in the chymical ait. On the grc^ater urn some verBes were 
inscribed in Latin which may be trimslated as follows } 

I. 

Plunderers, forbear ibis gift to touch, 

'Tis awfiil Fluto^s own : 
A secret rare the world conceals, 
^ To such as you unknown. 

II. 

Olybius in this slender vase 

The elements has chain'd ; 
Digested, with laborious art, 

From secret fldenoe gain'd. 

III. 
With guardian care two copious urns 

The costly juice confine, 
liost, ibiough the niiiis of decay. 

The ha^ should oesse to 



On the lesser urn were the following verses: 

pioBdevers withpqryi^g eyes, Away I 
What mean ye by thi^ cuiiauajBtay ? 
Hence with your cunning, patron god. 
With bonnet wingM, and magic rod ! 
Sacred alone to Pluto's name 
This mighty work of endless Ikme. 

■ It appears to me tiial; the perpetuity of these lamps was owing 
to the consuQHmite tenapity of the unctuous matter with which 
the flame was united^ being so proportioned to the strength <»f 
the fire, that, lite the radical moisture and natural heat in wda* 
mals, neither of them oould conquer or destroy tfce other* 
Licetus, who is of this opinion, observes, that in order >io pre* 
serve this equality of proportion, the ancients hid these lamps 
in caverns* or close monuments : and hence it has happened, 
that on opening these tombs, the admission of fresh air to the 
lamps has produced so great an inequality between the flame 
and the oil^ that they have been presently extinguished. 
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Page 71. Canephoroh^ So called from canying canisters 
in which the sacred rites were deposited. 

Page 7^* The Crommyontan boarJ\ I have already observed 
that the labours of Hercules are allegorical: perhaps, therefore, 
his destroying this boar signifies his subduing the fierce and 
savage nature of the passions; 

Page 76. But it is said ofPany *c.] Pan, according to the 
Orphic theology, is the monad or summit of all the sublunary 
local gods and daemons, and first subsists at the extremity of the 
intelligible order, being there, as we are informed by Damascius, 
no other than the celebrated Protogonus, or Phanes. As the 
Moon, therefore, as well as many other divinities, is celebrated 
by the Orphic theologists as both tnale and femaU^ perhaps 
Pan is the masculine power of the moon ; and this opinion is 
strengthened by the following curious passage from Stephanus 
de Urbibus, in the article Panos, << There is (says he) a great 
statue of Pan, with its private parts raised in a straight direction 
to the length of seven fingers. The right hand of the statue 
holds whips elevated towards the moon, of which luminary they 
say Pan is an image.*' sr< ^f xai rou ^sou airfaX\ML (isya, o^taxof 
exffy ro atiolov sig eirlx HayQvXovg, sTtai^ei te yMonyag rjj Bsj^ia 
<reXtpfi^, 1} ^ eiiwTsAy (paciv sivou I'oy Jlava^ Let the reader, however, 
carefully remember that the Pan seen by the Lacedaemonian 
messenger was a dsmoniacal power, and not the divinity of 
this name. 

Page 76. JEschylus xxsas thejirst that represented these dhi' 
nities with snakes in their hair, 2 Those who are of opinion that 
the Orphic hymns are spurious compositions, will doubtless 
imagine that their opinion is indisputably confirmed by the 
present passage; for the Furies in th^e hymns* are called 
o^iovXoxajxoi, or snaky-haired ; and consequently it may be said, 
they must have been written posterior to the time of iEschylus, 
if what Pausanias asserts be true. It must, however, be re- 
membered, that ^chylus was accused of inserting in his trage- 

. X • Vid. hynu 69. 
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dies things belongiqg to the mysteries * > and I shall produce 
some very strong arguments, in the course of these notes, to 
prove that the Orphic hymns which have pome down to m, are 
the very hymns which were used in the Eleusinian mysteries. If 
this be the case, either Pausanias is mistaken in what he asserts 
of iBschylus in this place, or, which appears to me to be more 
probable^ being a man religiously fearful of disclosing any par- 
ticulars belonging to the mysteries, he means that no one prior 
to ^chylus openly represented the Furies with snakes in their 
hair; or, in other words, that iBschylus was the first pr^ane 
writer (as a Christian would express himself when speaking of 
some Pagan, with reference to the authors of the Bible) who 
described the Furies in this manner. I shall only observe far-* 
ther at present, that there is a passage in the Cataplus of Lueian> 
which very much corroborates my opinion. The passage is as 
follows : " Tell me. Cynic, for you are initiated in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries^ do not the present particulars appear to you similar 
to those which takes place in the Mysteries? — Cyn. Very 
much so. See then, here comes a certain torch-bearer, with a 
dreadful and threatening' countenance. Is it therefore one qfthe^ 
Furies f ' titz fuo^ e7sXs<rdris yoc§, w Kwiarxs, ta EXw<rma, ou% o/^di* 
foig exg* ra, gy^a& (tqi.^oxsi ; KTN. ev Xeyfii^. iSoy cvr 7rf>0(rff»%«rai 
tis Sa^uxouo-a r<^, ^ol^efoy Yi, kou aTretXifliMv iff oo-fXew'oua'a* ;? afa 
itov Ep^vyvs sriv ; It is evident from this passage, that the Furies 
in the Mysteries were of a terrible appearance^ which Pattsaniafr 
informs us was not the case with. their statues: and it is from 
the circumstance of the statues of these divinities toot being in 
the least dr^dful in their appearance, that he infers iEschyluS' 
was thcf first that represented them so. Hence, as the Mysteries 
were instituted long before ^chylus, it is evident, that, the 
terrible aspects of the Furies were not invented by him ; and it 
is more than probable that this dreadful appearance wa» prii*- 
cipally caused by the snakes in their hair. The same Orphic 
hymn, too, calls the Furies <po&f oWfif , i. e. having terrific aspects. 

* Vid. Fabric. BiblioOi* torn. i. p. «06. 
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P^e 770 The versefl of Homer, alhided to by Fausflniagi 
are to be found in the 23d book of die Iliad ; and are Av» 
translated by Mr. Pope : 



■ — ^^^-^ • — and emulftte thy oie, 

The gieat Medstheus ; who, in days of yore. 
In Theban games the noblest trophy bore, 
(The games oidain*d dead CEdipus to grace) 
And sin^y vanquiah'd ilie CadmasaD race. 

Page 79. For tie pomp of the Panathenaia.'] The Athenians 
bad two festivals in honour of Miner va^ the former of which; on' 
accoufit of the greater preparation required in its celebration, 
was- called the greater Panathenaia ; and the latter, on account 
of itS' requiring a less tqpparatus, was denominated the leaser 
Fanatkenaia. The celdbration of them likewise was dfatin- 
gubhed by longer and shorter periods of time. In the greater 
Panathenaia, too, the veil of the goddess was carried id^out, in 
which^ sajTS Proclus, the giants were represented vanquished by 
the Olympian gods. Produs farther informs us (in Tim« p. 26) 
that these festivals signified the beautiful order which proceeds 
into the world from intellect^ and the unconfosed distinction of 
mundane contrarieties. But^ what are we to understand by the 
veil of the goddess, and liie victory obtained over the giasits? 
I answer, her veil is an emblem of that one life or nature of 
the universe, which, as Produs observes, the goddess weaves, 
by diose intdttectual vital powers which her essence contains; 
and the battle of the giants against the Olympian gods, signifies 
the opposition betwem the last deoaiurgic powera of the uni* 
▼erse (or those powers which partially fabricfU:e and proximatdy 
preside over mimdane natures), and such as are first. But 
Minetvft is said to have vanquished the giants, because she 
rules over tiiese ultimate artificers of things, by her unifying 
powers-. 

Page79« Ariste and CeiU9te.2 Th»t is^ beet and moti Uau- 
tifuL It appears to me, that Diana was thus denominated firom 
her intimate aUiaace with ApolW: finr .Broclus, in his MSS. 
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Scholia on the Cratylus^ mforms us that there is a great cor- 
respondence between the Coric* or virginal series, and the 
ApolloniacaL <' For (says he) the former is the unity of the 
middle triad of rulers, t. e, of the supermundane gods, and 
emits from herself vivific powers ; but the latter converts the 
solar principles to one union ; and the solar pnnciples are alf 
lotted a subsistence immediately after the vivific. Hence, ac- 
cording to Orpheus, when Ceres delivered up the government 
to Proserpine, she thus admonished her ; 

t. e. 

But next ApoUo's florid bed ascend ; ' 

For thus the god £uned ofispring shall beget, 

Reftilgent with the beams of glowing Are. 

But how could this be the case, unless there was a consider- 
able degree of communion between these divinities?'* As 
Apollo^ therefore, from his analogy to the good, or the first 
cause, may very properly be called the best (for Apollo emits 
from his essence intellectual, and ^^^^ooc/ superessential light), 
Diana likewise may be thus denominated from her intimate 
alliance with Apollo* The same reason, too, accounts for her 
being called most beautiful : for Mercury, Venus, and Apollo 
compose the supermundane elevating triads and are most pro- 
foundly united to each other. 

Page 85. The daman Anteros."] Of this power, who avenges 
th^ injuries of lovers, the following remarkable story is told by 
Eunapius in his Life of Jamblicl^us : '« This philosopher went 
with his disciples to Gadara in Syria, a place so famous for 
baths, that after Baiee in Campania it is the second in the Roman 
empire. Here a dispute about baths arising while they were 
bathing, Jamblichus smiling'said to them : * Though what I am 
going to disclose is not pious^ yet for your sakes it shall be 

* This series constitutes the viyific triad of supermundane ^ods, and ^oasisti 
of Diana, Praserpine, and Minerva $ or, accoidbg to the ChaMffta <hml9giift^ 
of Hecate, Soul, and l^rtHe, which aie only ditTcarent names of thes^ttua powen« 
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undertaken ;* and at the same time he ordered his disciples ta 
inquire of the natives, what appellations had been formerly given 
to two of the hot fountains, which were indeed less than the 
others, but more elegant. Upon inquiry, they found themselves 
unable to discover the cause of their nomination ; but were in- 
formed that the one was called Era or Lcve, and the other 
AtUeros, or the god toho avenges the injuries qfi&oers, Jamblichus 
immediately touching the water with his hand (for he sat, per* 
haps, on the margin of the fountain), and murmuring a few 
words, raised from the bottom of the fountain a fair boy, of a 
moderate stature, whose hair seemed to be tinged with gold, 
and the upper part of whose breast was of a luminous appear- 
ance. His companions being astonished at the novelty of the 
affair, < Let us pass on,' says he, ^ to the next fountain ;' and at 
the same time he arose, fixed in thought, and, performing the 
same ceremonies as before, called forth the other Love, who 
was in all respects similar to the former, except that his hair 
scattered in his ^neck was blacker, and was like the sun in re- 
fulgence. At the same time, both the boys eagerly embraced 
Jamblichus, as if he had been their natural parent ; but he im- 
mediately restored them to their proper seats, and, when he 
hM washed, departed from the place.*' Let the reader, how- 
ever, be careful to remember, that though Eros and Anieros 
are gods considered according to their first subsistence, yet 
these which are mentioned by Eunapius were of the dsemoniacal n 
order ; and were perhaps daemons only xa7a crx^^^^t according 
to habitude or alliance. 

Page 85. Carrying 'with them burning lamps.'} The propriety 
of employing burning lamps, in a contest sacred to Prometheus, 
is sufficiently apparent from the account we have already given 
pfthis divinity. For Prometheus, we have shown, is the in- 
spective guardian of the descent of rational souls ; and fire, 
from its tending upwards, is an emblem of the rational soul. 
As a burning lamp, therefore, may be considered as a very 
proper image of our rational part, it appears to me, that this 
custom adopted by the Athenians, of running from the altar of 
Prometheus to the city with burning lamps, in which be alone 
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was victorious whose lamp remained unextinguished in the 
.irace, was intended to signify that he is the true conqueror ia 
the rape of life, whose rational part is not extinguished, or, in 
mother words, does not become dormant in the career. 

Page 85. For Socraies, in the night before that day on which 
Plato became his disciple, taxio in a dream a $Hx>anfly to his bosom,'2 
The soul of Plato, according to the ancients, descended from 
ApoUo, to whom the swan is sacred j and consequently this 
bird plainly signified Plato in the dream of Socrates. Olym* 
piodorus, tpo, in his Life of Plato, informs us, that when that 
philosopher was near his death, he dreamt that he was changed 
into a swan, and that, by flying from tree to tree, he gave much 
trouble to the fowlers in catching him : and this dream, says he, 
according to the Socratic Simmias,, signified that his meaning 
would not be apprehended by his interpreters. For interpreters 
are similar to fowlers, by attempting to explain the conceptions 
of the ancients: and Plato's meaning cannot be appTi^hended, 
because'his discourses, like those of Homer, may be understood 
physically, ethically, theologically, and in short multifariously. 
For the souls of Homer and Plato are said to have been pro- 
duced all-harmonic. Let it, however, be remembered, that 
though Plato's meaning was by no means apprehended by his 
more ancient interpreters, yet it is most divinely and fully un- 
folded by the latter Platonists, among whom Olympiodorus 
holds a very distinguished place. 

Page 85. Apollo changed him Into the bird\ mhote name he 
borer\ Nothing more appears to be signified by this fable, than 
that Cycnus was a man wholly given to externalvharmony» and 
who therefore knew nothing of philosophy, which is the greatest 
music, as Plato in the Phsedo beautifully observes. In conse- 
quence, therefore, of this neglect of his soul, he become united 
to the life of a swan, as the punishment of his guilt. But ob- 
serve, that when the rational soul is said to be changed into "a 
brute, the meaning is, that the soul becomes bound to the life of 
a brute in the same manner as our presiding daemons are united 
to our souls : for the human soul never becomes the animating 
part of » brute, any more than demons become human souk* 

V Oli. Ill, Q 
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I only add, that the doctrine of trafismigration^ when viewed in 
this light, is extremely beautiful; and Syrianus and Proclus 
^♦'ere, I believe, the first by whom it was thus explamed. 

Page 86. There h a temple ofCer^ Tkesmophona.J Ceres 
was with great propriety worshipped by the ancients as Thes- 
tn&phorus, or the legislator: for this goddess, as we are informed 
by Sallust, De DiU et Mundo, according to her mundane dis- 
tribution is the divinity of the planet Saturn : Saturn, according 
to Hftto m the Gratylus, is pure intellect ^ and law, according 
to the same great philosopher in his' Laws, is no ftwd/i.^, a 
dtm^idution of intellect. 

Page S6. The fint fruits tf the Ngperhoreans are aetu.'] it 
appears fram t^ Scholiiast on Pindar, that the €beeka cdled 
the Thracianft Bbreabs : there is therefore (says Larcher) great 
prdbability, that they called the people beyoaad these Hyper- 
fc^eans. Caflimachus, iii his hymn to Ddos, maitions these 
people in Idhe following lines, as translated by Dr. Dodd: 



states flowing from each dime 



Of the well-peopled globe, fiom east to wast, 
From Arctic and Antarctic pole — where fieaTen 
The virtue of the habitants rewards 
With ^engdi of days: these to Ihe Bdian god 
Begin the grand procession ; anAinfaand 
The holjr sheaves and mystic eflferings bear. 

Pag« 86* CMmit them td th^ ^rimaspi.'} The Arimespi were 
Hyperborean Cyclopians^ who dwelt at>eut the Scythian river 
ArimaspuSy which is fu)l (^.golden sfME^ds. 

Page'87. Jpollb Dion^sidotueJ^ Perhaps instead oiSmmM^i 
it sfaoald be iiavuormlyip, Dion^^ot^ or the saoiour ofBaeekms, 
My reasons for suppo^hg tbfU; this aiCem^ion is requisite^ are 
derived from the following <;urkNts and beautiful passage, from 
the MS. CommoDftaxy of OfyAiptodorua on the Phaedo of Plato: 
« tn order,'' says he, «to thfc soul's descent, it ia neces$ary thaft 
^e should first establi^ an aJDimating image of herself em die 
body ; and ihi the secdnd plade, that abe sbciuld lym^diise with 
die image, according lo a similitiide <tf fmrm : for evetj form 



passes int^. tMaamenes^ with iteejlf^ thr<^gh oalj^rgllir verging to 
it«el& In the third place^ being situated in a divisible aatur^^ 
it \fi xkeoesswrjf that she; should be Jace^at^d and soati^eredtpn 
getbco* ivith 3uch a ^^lure^i; and tliat fhe diauld fall into an. 
ultim^^ difttributionr: tilji throtugk tte e^ergieft pf a cathsirtiQ 
llff^ s^jrais^ b^self frp^ the..«3(trf p[>e 4i^>er«iQnt» and locrsenf^ 
the bpa^d . pf ^yn^pathj^ throtf^ whiqh fthe i^i united with Hp<^y * 
and ti)li4l.4hesf^ni6 time ^ergizing without: the pmgf, s^e .1)^. 
caa}f»:^«^bticbed acoordipg to her {Mrimary life* And we m^y 
behol4 > reaeaublaQt^e oCall ttiJMs in th^ ffibla r«s|^ctlng Bw^lx^^ 
the exomplar pf our intellect. For it is said that Piony^i^f^ 
eat^ji^h^ hi& i^njuige in a fpirrpr, puj^sue^ iti gnd tb^^ h^am^ 
dia^it^li^ into the universe. B^t ApoUo e^^itedancl elevat^ 
Ba^p^niai this god beij|ig,^ ca^rticdeilysi^^ the tr^e s^viq»» 
qfDionjfsius^mi pn tbi# 9PC9un^ he is celelurat^d as Z)|a9y- 
sqier^i** Such aa ^e desirppa pf seeing the prigi^al pf this 
curioua^ pa$sage^.an4 jRvanyimpprtant partjcuflars respect^i^g tlj^ 
mysteries pf Bacclius unfolded* f^piv^ Greek manuspriptSy m^y 
conauH vay Dissertation on the El^uHnian and Bacchic M^stetr^h 
Page 87. And of Earth, tofiom they eM a mighty, godde$&^ 
Earth Is called by Plato^ in the Timseus, the most igi^ient and 
first of the gods in the heavens; and this, says Proclus, pn ac- 
count of her stability and generative power, her syniphopy with 
heaveo^ and her position in the centre of the univeme* For the 
centre, possesses a mighty power in the universoj as cpnnecting 
all its €»r€u)atioQs ; and he»ce it was called by the Pythagoraians 
tfie tower of Jupiter^ from its cpntaining a demiurgic guard* 
Atid if wereeoUeet the Platonic hypothesis eoncemingthe earthy' 
tliat our hlabitahle part is nothing but. a dark holknv^ and. very 
diffisreat from the true earthy which is adorned with a beauty 
similair to that of the heavens, we shall have no ocoa^on to 
wppi^dw. ist her bieii^ called th^ fifst and mof t anient Pf the 
ee^^fliid godi. But the Platonic hypotliefiis which Proefais 
flUfldw to. M.^tbtei wUoh k.Uk Egyptiiaa tmditioa; ..tii^it Ike 
supftiqdt (^tbe earth is etliereai, in order that it may .unite: with 

* In ths M& It Js^Mw^^v f ; Imt jlwaM douMe» be raul thw^mv^p. 

Q 2 
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the orb of the moon ; that it is every where perforated with 
holes like a pumice-stone ; and that we reside at the bottom of 
certain of these hollows, while we fiEuicy that we dwell on the 
summit of the earth. ' The great antiquity of this doctrine may 
be collected from what Homer says in the Iliad, that Heaven 
and Earth are common to the three divinities, Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto*: and consequently each of' these must be divided 
between them. The earthy therefore, must be divided analo- 
gous to the universe, into that which is celestial, terrestriid, 
and middle. And there must be some part of it ethereal^ which 
belongs to Jupiter. As this part, therefore, cannot be the sur* 
face on which we reside^ it must consequently be contiguous to 
the moon. See more coi/ceming this curious and interesting 
theory^ in my Introductions to the Phaado and Timseus of Plato. 
Page 87. Ceres Anesidora.'] This word means the bestower of 
§^s, and ts agreeable to the etymon of Ceres given by Plato in 
the Cratylus : for iijjxijiijp, says he, is Movora fti^Tijf , a beatonomg 
mother. . But why this goddess was so called by the wise an- 
cients, the following beautiful extract from the MSS. Scholia 
of Proclus on the Cratylus will abundantly unfold: '* It isTe- 
quisite to consider this goddess, not only as the supplier of cor- 
poreal food, but, beginning from the gods, we should view her 
as first of all supplying them with aliment, afterwards the 
natures posterior to the gods^ and last of all such as are in* 
4igent of corporeal aliment. For the characteristic of love 
«hines forth first ef all in the gods : and this is the case with the 
•medicinal and prophetic powers of Apollo, and with those of 
every other divinity. But nutriment, when considered with 
reference to the gods, is the communication of intellectual 
plenitude from more exalted natures to those of an inferior rank. 
Gods, therefore, are nourished, when they view 'with' the eye of 
intellect gods prior to themselves ; when they are perfected, 
and view intriligible beauties, such as justice itself, temperance 
itself, and the like, as Plato observes in the Phaedms.^ Shortly 
after this, he observes, ** that according to Orpheusj Ceres is 
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the same with Rhea : for Orpheus says that, subsisting on high 
in UDproceediiig union with Saturn, she is Rhea, but that,* by, 
emitting and generating Jupiter, she is Ceres. For thus he 
speaks: ^ 

V*m T0 7f (V f ouff'AV, tntt hog tvXcIo /unlifp 

J. e* 

The goddess who was Rheay when she bore 
Jove, became Ceres, 

*^ But Hesiod says tJiat Ceres is the daughter of Rhea. It 
isy however, evident that these theologists harmonize with each 
other: for whether this goddess proceeds from union with 
Saturn to a secondary order^or whether she is the first progeny 
of Rhea, she is still th.6 same. Ceres, therefpre, being of this 
kind, and receiving the ntost ancient and ruling order, from the 
whok vivific Rhea t, and comprehending the middle centres of 
tohole vivification {, she fills dll supermundane natures with the 
rivers of all-perfect life, pouring upon all things vitality, indi- 
yisibly and uniformly, 

'* But prior to all this, she unfolds to 4is the demiurgic in- 
tellect, j^Jupiter) and imparts to him the power of vivifying 
wholes. For, as Saturn supplies her from on high with the 
cause of being; so Ceres from on high, and from her own pro- 
lific bosoms, pours forth vivification to the demiurgus. But 
possessing herself the middle of all vivific deity, she governs the 
whole fountains which she contains, and comprehends the one 
bond of the first and last powers of life. She stably convolves, 
too, and contains all secondary fountains. But she leads forUi 
the uniform causes of prior natures to the generation of other?. 
This goddess, too, comprehends Fiesta and Juno : in her right 
hand parts Juno, who pours forth the whole order of souls ; but 
in her left hand parts Vesta, who leads forth all the light of 
Virtue. Hence, Ceres is with great propriety called by Plato 
mother y and, at the same time, the supplier of aliment. For, so 

* This Orphic firagment was never befojre puUiflhed* 
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ftir as she oomprefiemb in herself the cause of Jvaio, she is n 
mother; but as containing Vesta in her essence, she is the sup- 
plier of aliment. But the paradigm of this goddess ^s Nigbi: 
for immortal Night is caHed the nurse of the gods. Nighty holr- 
ever, is the cause of aliment intelligibly *t for diat which is in- 
telligible is, according to the oracle f, the aliment of the intel- 
lectual orders of gods. But Ceres first of all separates the two 
kinds of aliment in the gods, as Orpheus says : 

X MnvaU yap v^ohtu^ *tu cifi^iiEoXQv(^ xeu mto^v^* 
Mtiatt7o S'o^jpoo'iiiyj xoi ifu^pov vutlapog a^pn* 



f. e. 



She csres for powers ndnSstRUit, whetber tiiey 
Or gods precede^ mfoUtyw^ «r turr^ftd i 
AmbrOii^ and Umaekmi necUr fwd^ 
Am too the objects of ber bouiiteofw uoe* 
Last to the bee her providence eslends. 
Who gathers hooey with resounding hum. 

" Ceres, therefore, our sovereign mistress {dsffisjoiva), not only 
generates life, tut that which gives perfection to life; and this 
from supernal natures to such as are last i for virtue ^ the per- 
fection of souls. Hence mothers who are connected with the 
circulations of time, bring forth their offspring in imitation of 
iTiis two-fold and eternal generation of Ceres. For, at the same 
time that they send forth their young into the light, they extend 
to them milk naturally produced, as their food.^ 

Page 89. And vhen the Athenians inquired of the oracle, SfC,'} 
There are very few, I fear, of the present day, who do not con- 
sider the oracles of the ancients as mere delusions ; and who do 
not ascribe the accomplishment of their predictions, either to 
the tricks of designing priests, or the random power of chance. 

* Because Night Subsi^ at the sui^imit of that divine order, which is called 
1)7 ihe Chaldsan theolog^ts nonloi tun voc^;, inteUigHfley and at the tame time 
haeUectuaL 

t That is, aoeon^Kiig to <ne«f fihe dfaaldsnk) omdes. 
I neseveMes, too, were never before printed. 
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Tbb^ howerer^ must neoei^arily be |h^ cfwe fit a period when 
divine influence is totally withdrawn, and delusion and perfect 
atheism are the subatitutes for the genuii^ religion of mankind* 
While men, indeed, are ignorant that true theology (and such 
was that of the ancients) is perfectly scientific, ^eing founded 
on the clearest and most natural conceptions of the human 
mind ; smd wbilei in consequence of this ignorance, they believe 
nothing to be real but objects of sense, the doctrine of a com- 
mnnication between men and divine nature qauet appear ridi-^ 
culous in the extreme. And yet one should thinks that history 
must convince the most incredulous, that the j^^merous instances 
in which the predictions of oracles have been so wonderfully 
accomplished, could not be the result either of chance or in- 
trigue. Indeed, he who can read the many instances of this 
kind adduced by Pausanias^ and yet deny the possibility of man 
communicating widi higher powers, must ^ther be an atheist 
or a fiDol. 

For the sake, therefore, of the lover of divinity, I shall sum-r 
marily disclose the scientific theory of oracle$> according to th^ 
philosophy of Plato. As there is not one father of the universe 
only, one providence, and one divine law^ but many fathei^ 
sttbordinate to the one first father, many administrators of pro^ 
vidence posterior to, and comprehended in, t)^ one universal 
providence of the demiurgus of all things, and miu)y laws prp- 
eeeding from one first law> it is necessary that there should be 
di&rent aUotmentS) and a diversity of divine distribution. 
Hence there are allotments of partial souls, such as ours, of 
unpolluted souls, such as heroes, benefipent daemons and angels^ 
juid of the gods th^^nselves. But the fiUotments of angels^ 
dssmons, and heroes ^e su^ended from those of the gods, and 
possess a more various distribution: for one divine allotment 
comprehends many angelic allotments, and a still greater num« 
ber of such as are dsemoniacal. For multitude is every where 
suspended from one principle. And as in essences, powers, and 
energies, progressions from these generate a kindred multitude ; 
00 with respect to allotments, such as are first trimscend ip 
power> b^t ^re dipiunished acco^dii^; ^ mult^ud^y as bein^ 
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nearer the one fkther of the unirerse, and the one total pro* 
vidence which he contains ; but such as are second to tbese 
possess a scibordiiiate power, and an increased multitude. 

Such, then, being the general particulars respecting the 
theory of allotments, the next thing to be considered is, that 
the allotment of a divine nature, whether celestial or sublttnarjr> 
is an unrestrained government, and a providential energy about 
the subjects of its government. By unrestrained goioerament 
I mean an exemption from all passivity, and from any tendency 
towards or aHiance with subordinate natures ; for every thing 
divine is at the same time every where and no where. It is 
every where, considered as illuminating all things with its' own 
ineffable light; and it is no where, considered as. exempt from 
all the properties of the natures which it illomines. Thcsame^ 
too, must be understood^ in«an inferior degree^ of those bene* 
ficent natures that are the perpetual attendants of the gods: 
for the energy of these also is unrestrained, but not in that 
transcendent manner in which it is possessed by the gods. In 
the third place, the allotments of the gods and their attendants 
are perpetual : for immutability is the essential property of a 
divine nature, and consequently must be communicated to that 
which perpetually ' attends divinity^ and exerts a beneficent 
energy. But notwithstanding this immutability of better natures^ 
yet in order to the proper reception of their illuminations, it is 
necessary that there should be as perfect an aptitude in the re- 
cipients as they are capable of receiving. Hence, as in genera- 
tion, or the sublunary region, wholes remain perpetually ac- 
cording to nature, but their parts are sometimes according and 
sometimes contrary to nature, this must be true of the parts of 
the earth. When those circulations, therefore, take place, 
during which the parts of the earth subsist according to nature, 
and this is accompanied with a concurrence of proper instru- 
ments and places, then divine illumination is abundantly and 
properly received. But when the parts of the earth subsist con- 
trary to nature, as at presept, and which, has been th6 case ever 
Uince the oracles ceased, then, as there is no longer an aptitude 
ot places finsthimtntsy and./ime^, divine influence can no longer 
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be receked, though the illumiiiations of diviae natti^scontinue 
imiBtttably the same ; just, says Produs^ as if a face staoding in. 
the same position, a mirror should at one time receive a clear^ 
image of it, and at another, one obscure and debiie. Or indeed 
no image at all. For, as the same incomparable main farjC^ier, 
observes^ it is no more proper to refer the defect of divine in-> 
spiratton to the gods^ than to accuse the sun as the cau^e of the 
moon being eclipsed, instead of the conical shadovr of the^rth 
into which the moon falls. 

Page 91. There is a temple. of Nemesis, ^rc] Proclus on He- 
siod informs us, that Nemesis was celebrated in:hyn^ns as the 
amgel of justice ; and that i^e is represented by Sesiod clothe^ 
in a white garment, because she is an intdlectual power, far 
removjed from the atReistic and dark -essence of the passions. 
• Page 91. The river of the Ocean."] Herodotus in Euterpe 
'saya> ** That he knows no riv^r of the name of Ocean, and that 
he believes it was either invented by. Homer, or some poet of 
former times;'* and /Mr. Wood is of opinion, '<That the Ocean 
in Hefner's time had a very different meaning from, that which 
it now conveys." Herodotus is certainly right in what he says, 
as he only considered the sensible Ocean ; and Mr. Wood dis- 
covers some sagacit}*^ in conjecturing, that Ocean forn^rly had 
a different meaning from what it has at present. For^ when 
Homer calls Ocean a river, he alludes to the deity of this name, 
who belongs to that order of gods which is called intellectual, 
and of which Saturn is the summit ; who is a fontal. deity tfujY^^,^^ 
dfiOf,.and is, therefore ve/y properly denominated a river, as 
giving birth to the procession of the gods into the sensible uni- 
verse> and being, according to his last subsistence, the source 
of the sea and the all-various streams that flow upon the earth. 
For every cause is that primarily, which its effect is secondarily : 
and hence causes were assigned by ancient theologists .the same 
names with their effects. Concerning this deity, Proclus in his 
MSS, Scholia on the Cratylus observes as fplloVs : '^ Ocean is 
the causae, to all the gods of acute and vigorous energy^ and 
bounds the distinctions of the first, middle, and last orders; 
converting himself to himaelf, and to his proper principles. 
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tlHTough 6WiftttM8 of intelleot^ but moving all tfaingv from 
self to energies accommodated to their natures ; pesfecting their 
power^^ and causing them to possess a nerer-failing subsidence.*' 
And in his Commentaries on the Timesos, p. 296, he obserres 
of this deity, comidered according to his sMunary subsiatenoey 
** that he is the cause of motion^ progression, and power, oon- 
ferring 'vigour and prolific abundance on intellectual lives, but 
swiftness of energy and purity in generations to souls, and facility 
of motion to bodies. That considered as subaisting iq the gods» 
(».^. In sublunary gods) he comprehends a. motive .and provi- 
dentfid cause : but in angds he comprehends an unfolding and 
intellectual swiftness; in dfsmens efficacious power; and in 
heroes he is the supplier of a magnificent and efficacious iifie. 
Besides this, he itnparts to every ^emen<^the chavaoteristic ef 
his nature; Thus, with respect to stir, he produces all the muta- 
titcm of aerifd natures, and is, as Aristotle observes, the cause of 
the eircle of the meteors. 

** But in the watery element he is the cause of fertility, facility 
of motion, and all-various powers : for, according to the poet*, 

From liim the «ea and every river flows. 

In earth he is the source of generative perfection, of the 
distinction of forms, and Of generation and corruption. Hence, 
such terrestrial orders as are vivific and demiurgic he defines ; 
and such powers as comprehend the forms of eartifi, and are 
the inspective guardians of generation, he excites and multiplies, 
and calls forth iiito motion." And shortly after he adds, *' TThat 
Ocean in fine is the cause of all motion ; intellectual, belonging 
to souls, and natural, to all secondary natures : but Tetkys is 
the cause of all the distinction of the streams proceeding fVom 
the Ocean, conferring oh ^ach a proper purity of natural 
motion.** 

I only add, that it is peculiar to the Platonic philosophy to 
suspend physics from theology, and this in imitation of Orpheus, 
who stispends Nature herself from the vivific goddess Rhea, who 

• Hdnien » 
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is the cause of all l(fe> both that which » intellectiial} and that 
wfakh -is inseparafole from the.fluotBa;lmg nature of bodies* 
This pecoUarity nnist surely be pieasm^ to evory one that is 
not atheisticaliy incHned ; at ^e same tiiKie^ that by leading tie 
up to such pnheiples as are ^t% firsts it ensiles us. to Remove 
tike veil which eonceals the mystio wisdom oiiUtsb amsieKits, and 
which causes it to appear in the ^es of themultittide iaex« 
trieably confused, and beyond all comparison absurd. The 
trut^ of this observation will be immediately assented toby ai^ 
one who underatands the above explanation of Ocean. 

Page 92. TuUeofiheBun.'} The table of the Sun, acicocd- 
ing to Herodotus in Thai* was this:***^ A plain in the. vicimi;y 
of tlie city (above Syene in Ethiopia) was Blled to itbe beiig^ 
of four feet with th^ roasced flesh of ati kinds of aain^dl^ ^bidl 
was carried there in the night, under the inspefctioirxif the. 99ft- 
gistnttes x during the day, whoever pleased was at libeii^ to^99 
and satisfy his hunger^ Hie natives of the place affign, tha^ 
the earth spontatieoudy produces all these viands ; d^iis^ liow^ 
ever, is what they term the table of the Sun.** I have givfen 
^tie passage »s translated by Mr. Beloe. 

Page 92. Jklaa U so 46f^ ^c] The great bei^ of Jl^ 
vnountain Atlas fs very successfully employed by ]^^im in 
Tim. p. 669 as an argument for the truth tyf that PlatooAO hypo- 
ttvesis concermng the ean^ which are have meitioaied in -a 
%TmeT note. 1%e passage in il^ich he pmplojs iIms argumai^ 
is as follows: ^' It is here requisite to! remember the' PM|«iiU€ 
hypothesis cellcemi^g the earth.. For Hado does not measi^^e 
its magnitude after the same manner as mathematida^j; -h^t 
thinks that its interval is much gnBater» as Socrat^ia^serts in 
tiie Ph«ido. In which dialogue aiao he say«, that thi^a ane 
many haMtable parts stmilar to the places df our abode. An^ 
lience ^ relates, that an island and cpntioent of this kifl4 
existed in the external «»r Atlantic aea. For, indeed, if the 
earUi be naturally spherical, it is neqeasary that itjihould be 
'such aeoopding to its greatest part. But ibe parts wbieb we 
inhabit, bodi internally and exteraally^ eadiibit gi^eat iftequdiity. 
In isome parts •of ^e earth, therefove, (hece must .he An ex- 
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panded plain^ and an interval extended on high*. Fi>r, accord^ 
img to the saying of HeraelUus, he who passes through a very 
profound region vMl arrive at the Atlantic mountain, whose mag-* 
nitude is suchy according to the relation of the JEthiapian historians, 
that it touches the ather, and easts a shadow offite thousand stadia 
isn extent I for Jroim the ninth hour of the day the sun is concealed 
hp it, even to his perfect demersion under the earth. Nor is this 
wonderful : for Atho8> a Macedonian mountain, casts a shadow 
aa far as to Leinnos^ which is distant from it seven hundred 
stadia. Nor are such particulars as these, which Marcellus 
the ^thiopic historian mentions, related only concerning the 
Atlantic mountain ; but Ptolemy also says that the Lunar moun- 
tains are of an immense height; and Aristotle, that Caucasus 
is- enlightened by the rays of the sun a third part of the night 
after sunset, and a third part before the risiiig of the sun ; and 
ifjscay one considers the whole magnitude of the earthj bounded 
by its ^vated parts, he will conclude that it is truly of a pro- 
-digious magnitude, according to the assertion of Plato." I only 
Vkddy that what Proclus observes here from Ptolemy about the 
height of the Lunar mountains is contradicted by Mr. Bruce^ 
%ho says in his book, on the Source of the Nile, that these 
mountains are by no means of that prodigious altitude which 
they were supposed to be by the ancients. However, for mj 
own part, I prefer Ptolemy's authority to that of Mr. Bruce^ 
notwithstanding the person of Mr. Bruce during his travels 
was, as he informs us, by no means despicable ; and in addition 
to this, his circumstances were affluent, and his connexions 
'powerful ! 

'- Pftge 94. / can also mention others that were once men, and 
MferC' after iheir death worshipped as gods by the OreeisJ} I have 
'Idready abundantly shown in a former note, that there is an 
■^ier of souls among men, who, from their superior purity, and 
magnanimity, and their proximity to beings essentially more 
excellent, were very properly denominated by the ancients, 
heroes. These elevated souls, too, were justlv called by the 
same. names as the divinities from which they descended: for 
the characteristic, of every divine nature extends itself to the 
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last of things, so as even to leave a viesttge of its ineffable' pte^ 
rpgatives in the dark aiid rebounding receptacle of matter/ 
Heroes, however, though they were worshipped by the ancientis, 
yet they were neither considered as gods, nor worshipped as 
sucli, by those who paid them no other honours than what were 
ordained by the Grecian laws, as is evident from Plato's Laws. 
Pausanias, therefore, in the paissage before us,- seems, for want 
of a philosophical acquaintance with the religion of his country^ 
to confound the divine and human nature : and it is to passages 
of this nature that we must ascribe the general prevcd^iice at 
present of that most licentious and ignorant opinion,' which 
asserts aU the gods of the ancients to be nothing more than 
deified men. 

Page 97. And that I might conjecture his bulk, 4rc.] That, 
in the heroic age, men abounded of a prodigious stature cannot^ 
be^denied, without supposing the whole of the Iliad to be a 
fable j' though, on the other hand, to imagine with the Scotch 
Grammarian that there has been a gradual declension of the 
stature of mankind from the mo&t early periods, and that the 
liuman species will at last' come to nothing, is an opinion too 
extravagant and unphilosophical to deserve the labour of con- 
futation. The fact is, that the superior strength and size of the 
celebrated heroes of antiquity can only be accounted for datls- 
factorily, by having recourse to that recondite wisdom of the 
ancients, which was first discovered in the colleges 6f the 
jSgyptian priests, and was afterwards delivered senigmatically 
by Pythagoras, scientifically by Plato, and entheasticallyf or 
according to a deific energy (sv^eaoriKws) 9 by his latter disciples. 
From this most arcane and sublime wisdom we learn, that all 
the parts of the universe cannot participate the prpvidence of 
the gods in a similar manner, but that some bf its partd must 
enjoy this eternally, and others temporally 5 some in a primary, 
and others in a secondary degree. For the universe being ia 
perfect whole, must have a first, a middle, and a last part. ' But 
its first parts, as having the most excellent subsistence^ xQust 
always exist according to nature ; and its last parts must.some-, 
times subsist according to, and sometimes contrary to patur§. 
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Hence the celestial bodiesi which are the first parte of the ubh 
verse, perpetually subsist according to nature, both the whole 
spheres> and the multitude co-ordinate to these pfhoies^i and 
the only alteration which they experience is a mutatis of figigrei 
and variation of light at different po'iods : but in the suMunaiy 

region, while the spheres of each of the elements remwn, en 

> 

account of their subsistence as tohdksp always according to 
nature, thcxparts of these wholes have sometimes a natural and 
sometimes an unnatural subustence; for thus alone can, the 
circle of generation unfold all the variety which it ctmtaimu 

But the different periods in which these mutations happen 
are called by Plato, with great propriety^ periods otjertilitj/ 
and sterility : for in these periods a fertility or sterility of men, 
animals, and plants takes place ; so that ia fertile periods man- 
kind, will be botli more numerous, and upon the whole superior 
in mental and bodily endowments to the men of a barren 
period. And a similar reasoning must be extended to animals 
and plants. This is signified by Plato, though obscurely, in 
the following passage from the eighth book of his Republic : 

fSofa 6<rriy^ ov$i i^ T^iavJn^ ^urctns toy oafayla /xf v^/ ;^^oyoy, aAM 
knSr^o'slau. koo'is Ss r^g. ov i/i^yoy ^vhig eyyeioiSs olXXol kou ev gTTiysiOlf 

mtfitpomou gKOLorr^ kvk)^y itepi(po^as cvyamldxr^ Cfa%u?ioif ^y 
fifaxp^o^oust tyamoig is svayhag' ^ c* " It is difficult for a city so 
constituted to be moved from its establishment. But since every 
ibiqg which is generated is obnoxious to corruption, neither can 
a constitution of this kind remain p^rpetually> but must be dis- 
solved* And its dissolution is this: A fertility and sterility af 
'4pyi and bodies not only takes place in terrene plants^ but also in 
tarr0n€ ammalsg when the revolutions of each of these conjpin tie 
ambii0 ^ their circles i which are shorter to the short-lived, and 
contrary wise to the contrary." 
. Th^ ao. much celebrated heroic age, therefore, was the result 

^ For an account of the Hfholes which the tmiTerse contains, and whidrfoims 
l0iie of the ttiost intefeating parts of the Hatonic pfaSoaophy, see my InttodnctiflD 
to ilk^Tiitt^uii orMMo. 
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of one of tliese fettile periods^ in which men, traBsoeiiding^thto 
herd of mankind both in practical and intellectual Tirtae^ 
abounded on the earth. But in consequence of that beautiful 
progression of things which takes place throughout theuniverse^ 
?ie. in consequence of multitude ev&ty where being suspended 
from a mionadi or uniting cause; and multitude exquisitely 
allied to its monad preceding dissimilar multitude^ it is necessary 
that each of these heroic souls should be the leader ofiOther 
soula of an inferior rank, but jet reaembling their leader, in a 
hi^ degree. Thus Ac^Ues in the Iliads who, as we have ob- 
senred in a former note, is an heroib soul energizing according 
to practical virtue^ stands at tte head of a kindred multitude of 
souls, who, from tlwir proximity to such characters as himsdf^ 
are dignified with the appellation of heroes. Ajax belonged to 
this kindred multitude^ together with Tydides, Ulysses^ and 
many others ; this multitude at the same time possesmg grada* 
tions of exc^lence, in order that its extremity may coalesce - 
with less elevated souls. It is therefore by no means wonderfol> 
that A|ax possessed such remarkable strength and magnitude 
of body, ^ he belonged to that class of souls who approximate 
very near tcn^al heroes among men. 

But a very natural doubt may here arise in the mind of the 
thinking reader, why ^neas, who is said to have beeii bom of 
a goddess, as well as Achilles, and of a goddess of a mndk 
higher rank than the mother of Achilles, is represented by 
Homer as engaged in a bad cause, which he evidently is, by 
fighting for the Trojans. I answer, that the doubt may be solved 
by reading Homer with that profound attention which his poettos 
ao justly demsoad. For we shall find, that though he callis iBneas 
a h«ro, a» well as Adiilles, from his resembling trde hero^ ift 
tisany respects, yet he pkunly evinces thalf faii^^^m to. this 
t^Kuractef was not incotftroveitiblo, when he^ re)prrefsentt^ ApoHo 
thua speaking to ifoieas r (Iliad. 20. v. 105.) 



xat h oi ^aot 610; xovpig Af^f^Mm 



t. e. ** Fur thxt sat that you sira descended from Venus the 
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daughter of Jupiter." For here the term they say plaiidy in« 
dicates that his claim to this honour was ambiguous : but he 
neyer uses an expression of this kind when he speaks of Achilles. 
I add, that these periods of fertility and sterility depend on the 
different circulations of the heavens ; and that this theory solves 
at once all that appears so absurd to persons ignorant of true 
philosophy in many of the relations of ancient historians : I 
mean, the accounts they give of animals which no where exist 
at present ; and their ascribing properties to such animaJa as 
now exist, so different from what they are now found to possess. 
For it evidently follows, that in fertile periods animals must 
exist which are unknown ^ to barren periods $ and that all the 
(ribes of animals must upon the whole be superior ui every 
respect ; just .as in .fertile ground* and in fertile jeasonst the 
produce is more abundant^ the species of production are 
more various, and. their qualities superior to what are found 
in the produce of barren ground, in the barren seasons of the 
year. 

:^ But the following account of human bones of prodigious 
magnitude which have been discovered, will, I doubt not, be 
acceptable to the reader, in addition to the histories of this kipd 
given by'Pausanias. The author of this account is Phlegon 
Trallianus; and it is taken from his little treatise, On, admirable 
things ; and on those that have lived to agreafage. '* Not many 
years since^ in Messene, Apollpnius says, that a large stone 
vessel was broke through violent tempests, and a great inun- 
dation of water, and that a head was washed out of itj three 
times as large ;as that of a man, with; two rows of teeth. An 
inscription informi^d those that were endeavouring to find whose 
headit was, that it was the head of Idas: for this was the .in- 
scription, I AEIX^ i.e.OF IDAS. The Messenians, th^refore^ 
at the public cost, provided another vessel, and placied in it the 
remains of the hero in such a manner, that they were more 
secure than before, as they perceived that this was the person 
of whom Homer* says: 

• Iliad. 9. V. 554. 
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Idas the stioDgest of the mental race 

That flourish'd then, who for a beauteous nymph 

Dared with Apollo Phoebus to contend, , . 

And aim his arrows at the radiant king. 

<' In Dalmatian too^ in that which is called the cavern of Didna^ 
manj bodies may be seen, whose fibs exceed sixteen cubits* 

** But the grammarian ApoUonius relates that there wbb ail 
earthquake during the reign of Tiberius Nero, through which 
many celebrated cities of Asia were entirely destroyed^ but. 
which Tiberius afterwards rebuilt at his own expense ; for which 
boiefit the Asiatics made a colossal statue of him, and placed it 
near the temple of Venus, which is in the forum of the Romans • 
and after this, they placed the statues of the several cities that 
had been rebuilt. Not a feif^, too, of the cities of Sicily suffered 
through this earthquake, and places near Rhegium, together 
with several of the cities in Pontus. But in those parts in which 
the earth was rent asunder, very large dead bodies were foui^d; 
the magnitude of which, indeed, so astonished the inhabitants, 
that they were unwilling to move them. That the affair, h6w« 
ever, might be generally known, they sent to Rome one of the 
teeth of these bodies; and this was more than a foot long. The 
ambassadors, at the same time they showed this to Tiberius, 
asked him whether he wished that the hero to whom this tooth 
belonged should be brought to him. Upon this Tiberius very 
prudently thought of a means by which he might neither be 
deprived of knowing the dimensions of this body, nor yet be 
guilty of the impiety of robbing the dead. He ordered a cele- 
brated geometrician, whose name was Pulcrus, and whom he 
honoured for his art, to be called, and desired hinji to make a 
face in proportion to the size of that tooth. The geometrician, 
therefore, having calculated from the size of the tooth the di- 
mensicfhs of the face and of the whole body, accomplished the 
task imposed on him with great celerity, and brought the face , 
to the Emperor, who, after he had satisfied himself with be- 
holding it, ordered the tooth to be restored to the place from 
whence it was taken. 

« Nor ought we to refuse to assent to this narration, since 

VOL. III. B 
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there is a place in Egypt called Litrse^-in which bodies are to 
be seen not less in size than the above-mentioned, and these not 
buried in the earth, but exposed to the view, neither confused 
nor disturbed, but placed in proper order, so that he who looks 
at them csui tell which are the bones of the thighs^ legs^ and 
other memb'ers. It is not therefore by any means proper to 
disbelieve these accounts : bijit we ought to think that at first 
nature being very vigorous, caused every thing to approach near 
to the perfection of the gods* ; and that becoming afterwards 
debilitated, the magnitude of bodies also decreased. I am like* 
wise informed, that at Rhodes there are bmies which fair surpass 
in magnitude the bones of men of the present day. And the 
same Apollonius says, that ther^ is a certain island near Athens, 
which the Athenians fortified with walls ; and that when they 
were digging the foundations of these walls, they foand a sepul- 
chre of one hundi^ed cubits in length, in which there was a 
skeleton of the same dimensions with the sepulchre, with this 
inscription: I Macroseiris, xoho Ivoed fioe thousand yearit, dm 
buried in a long island. 

** Eumachus, in his description of the earth, says that the 
Carthaginians, when they were digging a trench in their own 
country, found two skefetons placed in coffins, one of which was 
twenty-three, and the other twenty-four cubits in length. 

** And Theopompus Sinopensis, in his Treatise on Earth- 
quakes, says, that a sudden earthquake happening in the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, a certain hill was rent asunder, and bones of 
a prodigious magnitude were thrown out of it : for the length 
of the whole skeleton was found to be twenty-four cubits. He 
adds, that the Barbarians who dwelt about those parts threw 
these bones into the lake Mseotis." 

Page 97. The pancratiuin,'^ This was a mode of wrestling 
and boxing, in which it was lawful to use any kind of play, in 
order to obtain the victory. 

Page 101. Peleue vowed his hair to the river SperchiusJ] The 

* This opinion is very natural to a mind unacquainted with the vaiioui c$^- 
culiitions of the beaTtsns. 
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ven^ of Hoto^ alluded to by Pausanias are theses which may 
be fdund ia the 2Srd book of the Iliad : 

Sperchius ! whose waves in mazy errors lost 
Belightfiil roll along my nadve coast ! 
To whom my &Uier vowM at my return, 
TlMtd loeks^ fall, add hecatombs to bum. 

I cmly add, that the obscure and Intricate mode of expression 
employed by Pausanias in the present passage, and which he so 
frequently adopts, led me into an error in the translation of it, 
from not recollecting at the time the verses of Homer alluded 
to. I beg the reader, therefore^ to correct the passage as fol- 
lows : << That Feleus vowed the hair of Achilles to the river Sper^ 
cUuSyfor his safe return from TroyT 

Page 102. Wild Jupiter.'] It appears that Jupiter MUickius, 
or miid Jupiter^ is the same with that power called the Damon, 
in the Orphic hymns : for in the hymn to him he is expressly 
called fi^tXi^icv Aia, mild Jupiter. It appears, too^ that this 
deity is the same with the Janus of the Romans. For in the 
hymn just cited there is the following line : 

i.€. 

^* Id tihee, ihe kejv of joy and soirow an carried." 

And Janus, it h well known, was represented as a porter. 
Sealiger, indeed, in the translation of this line, expressly assigns 
two epithets to this dignity, which belong only to Janus, t. e. 
Paiuleius and Clusius, the p&wer that opens ^Hd shuts. 

LsBtitiflB, mieroii, Pdtukiu\ Clutius idem es. 

Indeed, that Jupiter is the same with Janus, is indisputably 
clear, from the following verse of a MS. hymn in my possession, 
of Proclus^ which is entitled Tju^o^ 9Miyo^, or a common hymn : 

i. e. 

'' Grand&ther Janus, Jove inmiortal, hail !*' 

And here it may not be improper to observe as a circumstance 

K % 
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truly admirable, that Orpheus, Hdmer; Plato, and theChaktean 
oracles, have unanimously characterized Jupiter by the dual* 
Thus both Orpheus and Plato call him by a twofold name Aia 
and Zrjva ; the former signifying that he is the cause through 
which things subsist $ and the latter his vivific power ; for he is 
the first cause of vivification. Plato, too, in the Parmenides, 
characterizes him by the dialectic epithets, sameness and dif" 
ference. Homer places two urns by his throne. And he is called 
by the Chaldaean oracles ^ig gtsrgxfjya, twice beyond. The two 
faces of Janus, therefore, as he is the same with the Jupiter of 
the Greeks, admirably correspond with the dual characteristic 
assigned to that divinity by the most ancient tlieologists. 

I add, that the reader must not be disturbed on finding that 
Jupiter is called a dcemon, as this epithet is only given to him 
in the way o^ analogy. For, as it is the employment of essential 
daemons to attend on the gods, and proximately preside over 
inferior natures ; so each subordinate order of gods, from fol- 
lowing the operations of its proximate superior order, and pre- 
siding over subject natures, may be called analogically dsmo- 
niacal with respect to that order. It is in this sense of the 
word that Plato, in the Timseus, calls the sublunary gods damons 
in one place, and in another gods of gods ; and that in the Ban- 
quet, he calls Love a mighty dcemon, suid in the Phsedrus a god. 
But not only gods were called daemons by ancient theologists, 
but intellects, souls, daemons, and even men were, called gods 
by them. Each, however, was thus denominated in a different 
respect. For intellects were called gods .according to union; 
souls, according to participation ; dcemons^ according to contact ; 
and men, according to similitude : while, in the mean time, such 
as are properly gods were assigned this appellation essentially. 
The observation of these distinctions will enable the philosophic 
reader to solve many apparent inconsistencies in the writings of 
ancient theologists, and convince him that the ancients believed 
in beings superior to the daemoniacal order. By the power, 
therefore, calledithe Damon, which so oftea occurs in Pausaniais, 
we must understand Jupiter. 

Page 102. But he ihat has been initiated in the Eleusinian 
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mff^eries, .^c.] Fifooi. Ae prefonC pa^sagtiy in .c^s^iH^kioD with 
some other authorities which I shall adduce, we rnc^ P.q)11€k^ np 
contemptible argument jU) favour of the opinion^ that the Orphic 
hjrmns which exist at present were the very hymns which were 
used in the Eleusinian mysteries. *' For (say6" Pausanias) it is 
not lawful to ascribe the invention of beans tb Ceres ; and h^ 
that has been initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, or has read 
the poems called Orphic, will know what I mean/* * Now Por- 
ph)rry de Abstinentia, lib. 4,' informs us, that fean* were for- 
bidden in the Eleusinian mysteries*^ and in the Orphic hymn 
to Earth, the sacrificer is ordered to fumigate from every kind 
of seed, except heana and aromatics. Again, Suidas informs us, 
that reXg?)/ means a mystic sacrifice^ the greatest and most venero" 
ble of aU others, ^Vfria fj^vcrrjpiotjirjs, rj fisyicm^ xa* «jx<a;7efa. And 
Proclus, whenever he speaks of the Eleusinian mysteries, calls 
them the most holy ieletai, ayittfloiloLi reXsIm f. Agreeably to 
this, the Orphic hymns are called in the Thryllitian manuscript 
T^yJIeu: and Scaliger justly observes, that they contain nothing 
but such invocations as were used in mysteries. Besides, many 
of the h3rmns are expressly thus called by the Author of them. 
Thus the conclusion of the hymn to Protogonus invokes that 
deity to be present at. " the holy telete," sg 'fs?i£^v a^yiav : of the 
liyuui to t^e stars, to be present *' at the very learned labours of 
the Ulustriously-holy telete : 

And in the conclusion of the hymn to Latona, the sacrifice is 
called an aU-divine telete. Boliv* evrt rav^sioy 7'6?^^v, as likewise 
in that of the hymn to Amphietus Bacchus. And in short, the 
greater part of the hymns will be found to have either the word 
telete in them y or to invoke the respective divinities to bless the 
mysticsy ot initiated persons. Thus the conclusion of the hymn 

* XlafayytTOiilstt yap %ai EXtuo>tvi a'Ktx'<^^f*i ^utt xaloixi^m ofn6tirf$ xai f^v<mt 
XU4 Hvafjuuifj goM; rr xat fxnXwy. P« 353* . Edit. IVajec. . 
t In Plat. Theol. p. 371, et in MS. Conamept. in Akibiad.. 
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to Heaven estreats dial dimlly to coalbr a Uessed li& «ii 
cefdmyHie: 

the Qondusion of the hynm to the Sun^ ^* to besttm aplauiua 
life on the nu^stics ;" and in a similar manner most of the rest. 

Farther still, Demosthenes, in his first Oration against Arist<i<- 
giton, has the following remarkable passage : not m^v amapailiihr 

itapa toy rov Aios dfopoy (ffi^i xa^ium^v, itayla ra twv oofbpwicwv 
fif Of f&y : i.e, ''Let us reverence inexorable and venerable Justice^ 
who Orpheus, our instructor in the most hcly teletaif says is seated 
by the throne of Jupiter, and inspects all the affairs of mea.*' 



Here Demosthenes you see calls the mj^steries tnostholy, as well 
as Froclus ; and I think we may conclude with the greatest coo^ 
^ence from all that has been saidj that he allvided to the hymn 
to J[usticei which is among the Orphic hymns, and to theaie 
very lines : 

t. e. '* I sing the all-seeing eye of splendid Justice, who sits by 
the throne of king Jupiter, and from her celestial abode beholds 
the life of mortal men." 

Page 104. Homer calls these daughters, Ssc."] Pausanias 
doubtless alludes to Homer's hymn to Ceres : but these names 
are not to be found in the hymn at present, owing to an unfor- 
tunate chasm in a part of the hymn where they were mentioned. 

Page 106. The poet PamphtuJ] Pamphus was an Athenian 
jcontemporary with Linus, and is said to have composed poems 
and hymns prior to Homer. 

Page 110. The twelve gods, as they are caHecL] These twelve 
divinities are Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Vesta, Minerva, Mars, 
Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The first triad 
of these gods is deimurgie; the second, de/e$Mve; the third, 
vwifies and the fourth, et^nstu^ and karmonie. These dtvinities, 
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according to liheir first ^almistencey cooaulered as charactar&ed 
by tbe nundier twelve, form that order of gods which is c^Uod 
<airo^ro^> or liberated, by the Choldsoan theologists, but 
VTtspovpayiog, supercelestial, by the Greeks, because it is imme- 
diately situated above the mundane gods. But these gods are 
received from the liberated order into the worlds Hence, as 
Sallust observes in his elegant little work, On the Gods and the 
World*: " Of these gods, some are the causes of the world's 
existence ; others animate the world ; .others again harmonize 
it, thus composied from di&rent natures ^ and others lastly 
guard and preserve it wben barmonicaily arranged/' He adds, 
** The truth of this may be seen in statues as in ^enigmas. For 
Apollo harmonizes the lyre, Pallas is invested with arms, and 
Venus is n^ked; since harmony generates beauty, and benuty 
is not concealed in objects of sensijble inspection. But since 
these gods primarily possess the world, it is necessary to con- 
sider the other gods as subsisting in these ; as Bacchus in Ju- 
piter, ^sculapius in Apollo, and the Graces in Venus. We 
may likewise behold the orbs with which they are connected ; 
viz. Vesta with earth, Neptune with water, Juno with air, and 
Vulcan with fire. But the six superior gods we denominate from 
general custom ; for w^ assume Apollo and Diana for the sun 
and moon ; but wi^.i^tribttte tbe 4)rb of Saium to Ceres, aether 
to Pallas ; and we assert that heaven is common to them all.'' 

Page 111. Bacchus Nyctelius.'] So called, because his my- 
Bfceries were celebrated by night. 

Page 111. Venus VerticordiaJi Thus denominated, accord- 
ing to Gyraldus, because she turns the heart to chastity. Vid. 
Valer. Maxim, lib. viii. 

Page 111. The Oracle of Night. "] The following mystic 
particulars respecting the Oracle of Night are given us by Pro- 
clus, in Tim. p. 63, and p. 96* '* The artificer of the universe, 
prior to his whole fabrication, is said to have betaken himself to 
the Oracle of Night, to have been there filled with divine con- 
cepttoas, to have received the principles of fabrication, and (if 

• C»p,n. 
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it be lawful so to gpeak) to have solTed all his doubts. Nighty 
tooy calls upon the father Jupiter to undertake the fabricaticm 
of the universe ; and Jupiter is said by the theologist (Qrfdieua) 
to have thus addressed Night: 

TLwf in fx^a^ayalwif ftpxn* xp olcgoff ova ^i<r^tu ; 
II(v; ^1 fMi Vf Tt va vayV tg-eUy xat X'^f *^ txaroT * 

i, €• 

O Nune, supreme of all the powers divine. 
Immortal Night I how with unoonquer'cl mind 
^ Most Ithesoiuoeoftfaeimmartalgfix? 

And how will all things but as one suhosty 
Tet each its nature separate preserve ? 

To which interrogations the goddess thus replies : 

Ai^fpt icaylot, ntsfi^ a^tCiift Xa^i* ^ ^rft fj^ant 

I. e. 

All things receive inclosed on every side. 

In aether's wide, ineffable embrace : 

Then, in the midst of other place the heavdn, 

In which let earth of infinite extent. 

The aea, and stars, the crown of heaven, be fiK*d. 

<< And Jupiter is instructed by Night in all the subsequent 
mundane fabrication : but after she has laid down rules respect* 
ing all other productions, she adds : 

Zf ifi}* xfVfftim t( cw^ipoc etfliioafla' 

I. e. 

But when your power around the whole has spread 
A strong coercive bond, a golden chain 
Suspend jQrom sether." 

Thus far Proclus. But the first subsistence of the goddess 
Night is at the summit of that divine order, which is called bj 
the Chaldaean theologists vo^los mu vot^of, intelligible and at the 
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Mtne time inteOeeiual, She is besides the mother of the gdd», 
who are nourished with intelligible food from the contemplation 
of her divinity: and on this account she is called the nurse of 
the gods. Produsy therefore, in the abohre passages, speaks of 
Night according to this her first subsistence : but in the passage 
before us of Pausanias> we must consider this goddess aecord- 
ing to her mundane subsistence. I only add, that the Chaldsean 
doctrine of other purer worlds above the inerratic sphere se#msj 
from the Orphic verses just cited> to have been known to and 
embraced by Orpheus* For the Chalda^an theologists^ as I have 
proved in my Notes on the Cratylus of Plato, believed, that 
there were seven corporeal worlds : one empyrean, three ethe- 
real, and three material ; which lastthr^e consist of the inerratic 
sphere^ the planetary spheres, and the sublunary region. And 
in one of the above cited Orphic verses, Jupiter is ordered to 
receive all thiiigs inclosed in sether ; plainly indicating that there 
is something ethereal beyond the sensible heavens. 

Page 114.. Gods that are called Prodromean,'] i. e. Antecessors : 
for, as among the genera superior to mankind, some are the an- 
tecessors of the gods, in like manner certain subordinate orders 
of gods may be called the forerunners of superior orders, con- 
sidered as preparmg, by their light, natures inferior to the divine 
for the reception of illumination from a prior order g£. goda. 
Alcathous, therefore, very properly sacrificed to these gods be- 
fore lie began to raise the wall of the tower. 

Page 114. Upon.tohich they say ApoUo laid his harp^ As 
the characteristics of jail the divine orders are participated by 
the last of things, hence a vestige of supernal light is not only 
visible in plants, but in particular stones. Thus, as Proclus 
observes in his small treatise De Magia, '< The sun-stone by its 
golden rays imitates those of the sun; but the stone called the 
eye of heaven, or of the sun, has a figure similar to the pupil of 
an eye, and a ray shines from the middle of the pupil. Thus, 
too, the lunar stone, which has a figure similar to the moon 
when homed, by a certain change of itself, follows the lunar 
motion. And the stone called HeliosdenuSy i. e. of the sun and 
moon, imitates, after a manner, the congress of those luminaries. 
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vriiidb It images by its colour." This being Ab ^ase, it h bf 
no vieans wonderfol, that there shoald be certain stones wbk^ 
possess a debile vestige of the divine hanrmony of Apollo; and 
the «toQe mentioned by Pausanias, from its being one of diis 
Icind, niay have ocoasiened the fabulous report^ that Ap«dlo kiid 
his -harp on it. 

Page 116. An heroic monument of Ino.'] By lao, the an" 
dents Signified symbolically the sublunary element water, as 
the following passage from the MS. Co&Eonentary of 01ym|»o« 
dorus on the Pheedo evinces : o Ka^fios fviv • vnf^^shfjvos xofffiof 

BaK^wv ifAlrjp, rsarapa h ro<%8(a ^^ovticrioMxi fgoi60in,^efie?ifi futf re 
9u^y Ayatny & njv yr^^, ^tac'artoe'a ra oixfMC ysyyi^jitalay Ivw is ro 
vi(o^, svaTuos ovcra, xau Avhvw^ $sroy aepa, 7} Xmti} : ». e, *^ Cadmtw 
is the sublunary Worlds as being Dionysiacal^ on which account 
' Harmony is united to the god^ and as being the fadier of the four 
Bacchuses. But they make the four elements to be Dionysiaaal ; 
Tiz.y&ie to be Semele; eart^ Agave, tearing in pieces her own 
ofipring; neater, Ino$ and lastly, aiis Auionoe" 

Page 117. Hesiod in his catalogue of VHrnten, Sfc,"] The 
meaning of Hesiod, in the passage alluded to by Pausoniae in 
his Cataiogue of fVomen (which work is unibrtupately lost), is 
this, as it appears to me: Iphigenia aft^ her death became 
united with Hecate^ from whom she originally descended ; and 
on this account might be said to be changed into HecAte, on 
account of wholly subsisting through ui!uon> according to the 
characteristic of fllat goddess. I only add tiiAt, according to 
Orpheus^ as we are informed by Ptoclus on the Cratylus, there 
is a great union between Diima, the mundane Hecate^ and IW- 
serpine ; and that Orpheus calls Diana Hecate. 

Page 117. Herodotus writes.'] InMelpom.p. 133.edit.BaBii. 

Page 118. Hecaerge and Opts.'] Itiese at^ two names of 
Diana^ the former alluding t6 the emission of the moon's rays, 
and signifyingyar-cftzyfen^ ; and the latter alluding to the beauty 
of Diana's countenance : for Opia, according to Cailimachus^ 
in his hynm to this goddess, signifies a beautiful countenance : 

\ 
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Page 1 19. Imeros and Apothas.'] According to Fiato^ in the 
Cratylu8> the former of these words signifies amatorial derire ^ 
^present object, and the latter, desire of an absent object. 

Page 121. ApoUo Tutelaris.'] i. e, Apollo, the guardian of ike 
city: for every city> as is well known^ according to the uicient 
tbei^ogy, has its guardian ddty. But we learn from Olym!- 
piodorus in Comment. MS. in Platonis Alcibiadem, that of the 
mundane gods from which bodto alone aare susp^ided, soim are 
celestied apaym, others ethereal or Jiery cuSipioi, sive f^prnt others 
aerial ospioi, others aquatic evuBpoi, others terrestrial yfio^^h and 
others subtartarean ty/tolapla^toi. But that among the terrestrial 
some preside over climates, or are dimatarchie xAi^al^^oiy others 
are guardians of cities ntoXiov^oh &nd others lastly are the guar^ 
dians of houses ito^oiyulm, "Let the read^^ too^ carefully re- 
member, that these allotments of the divinities are immutable ; 
viz« that though parts of the earth may become at times unfit 
to receive divine influence, through subsisting ccnitrary to nature, 
as I have d[>8erved in a former note, yet the beneficent Hlumi- 
nations of the gods continue invariably the same. 

'P3%e 121. And Latona."] The following admirable account 
of Latona, from the MSS. Scholia of Proclus on die Cratylus, 
cannot fail of "being highly acceptable to the Platonic readec 
'< Latosa is a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres : and hence, 
according to the Grecian rites, she is inorshipped as the same ttw^ 
Ceres, these rites evincing by this the union of the goddesses. 
But this goddess emits the whole of vivific light^^illuminating 
the intellectual essences of the gods, and the orders ^ souls : 
and lastly, she illuminates the whole sensible heaven, generating 
mundane light, and establishing the cause of this light in her 
offspring, Apollo and Diana ; and causes all things to glitter 
with intellectual and vivific light. She imparts likewise to souls 
the consummation of virtue, and an illumination which leads 
them back to the intellectual port of their father*, hastily ^th- 
drawing them from the winding paths of matter f, the entangle* 
ments of vice, and the roughness of the passage over the sea oi 

* ue. Jupiter. , 

-|- Of these winding paths the Dedalean labyrinth is an image. 
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generation.. It appears to me, indeed, that theolpgifts consi- 
deridg thid^ denominated her Ai^Toii^atonab^on aoqount ofher 
extending to'soulg smoothness of vaBnnerB, a voluntary life, and 
divine gentleness and ease. For to such as taite tbemselves to 
her divinity t she imparts an ine&ble energy^ a blameless. life, 
gentlenejBS of manners, serenity, and intellectiial tranquillity. 
Whether, therefore, she is called Leto, from a vohintary life, 
for Att; signifies ro ?ovAo/mep J am mUing; or 'from ^o Xstov the 
smooth, her name will perfectly evince through both these, the 
powers which she possesses. For the compelled ^energies of 
the soul take place through material roughness, «nd the obli- 
quity (^ a lifb in generation diminishes the soul's voluntary life. 
But an ascent to the gods imparts a smooth and gentle instead 
of a hard and rough, and a voluntary. instead of a compelled 
life. 

« Why then is it necessary to call, as some do, Latona matter, 
as capable of being easily turned, and subsisting as an express 
resemblance of all forms, like a mirror receiving the representa- 
tions of all things; and to say that she is the cause of oblivion 
to those that look into her ? Why is it necessary to call Apollo 
harmony, as subsisting from Latona and Jupiter ? For thus the 
god 'would be inseparable from matter, and not the cause of the 
harmony in the universe. It is better^ therefore, to say, that 
Latona is not the receptacle of Apollo, but that she is the mother 
and fountain of all vivific light, which preserves all things by 
heat : but that Apollo, who is a separate divinity, is the supplier 
of all harmonic life, and of all those mundane reasons by which 
the universe is indissolubly bound. But you may say that 
Socrates derives her name from Lethe, because she peculiarly 
causes in souls an oblivion of evils, and of the roughness and 
storms in generation ; of which, while the soul retains the me- 
mory, she cannot possibly establish herself in intelligibles : for 
memory, says Plotinus, leads to the object of memory. And as 
Mnemosyne excites the memory of intelligibles, so Latona im- 
p^'ts an oblivion of material concerns.*' , 

Page 121. Diana the Savtour."] The epithet of the Saviour, 
as may be inferred from Proclus on the Cratylus, was given by 
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the ancients to all the celestial gods in common. For, speakii^ 
of the Christia&s of his time, he observes : ** ilpn of the present 
day do not believe that the sun and moon are divinities, nor do 
they worship the. other celestial natures, who are onr Samoura 
and governors, leading back immortal souls, and being those 
that fabricate and give snfosistence to mortal souls*. I, should 
however say, that men o£ this kind, who dare to entertain such 
an irrational opinion respecting the celestial gods, are hastmng 
to Tartarus, and to the most ineffable and inordinate part of the 
universe," 

Page 1 27. Nq)tune contended toiih the Sun,"] There are tiro 
ways of considering, the. battles of the gods, which are sp much, 
celebrated in fable; and eac)i of. these solves all the appjsrent 
absurdity in.which such fables are mvolved. The first of these 
is from considering the orderly disHncHcm in the progression of 
all the divine genera from their ineffable source. I mean that 
some are the. causes of. union, and others of separation to things 
posterior; that some impart a generating potoer, and others an 
undefikd. purity/ to subordinate Jiatures; and $;hat soqde impart a 
good, separate friom the; nature of its recipient, but othei^ sujplv 
a good as is consubsistent with its receptacle., ^ow this di- 
stinction^ and seeming opposition, in divine .natuires, was called 
by ancient my tbologists, contention and war. I say seeming 
opposition: for all divine natures subsist in the most perfect 
friendship and profound union widi each other ; and at the same 
time that, the essence and energy of each are perfectly distinct, 
they are either, all in all, which is. the case with the divine uni* 
ties, or all in each, which is the case, with forms or ideas. 

But the second mode of considering the battles of the gods 
is, by regarding their progressions into the. universe; in conse- 
quence of which the last orders depend^t.on the gods, as they 
are produced by a long interval from thie first cfkuses,. are con- 
tiguous, to the subject )o£ their govjernment, and adhere to main 
ter, bontittct contrariety and all-yarious division, iMy by their 
proximate care ^f mortal concerns,. ar/e obnpiuous to desires an^ 

■ 4 
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f i. tf. to the ifoqls qf bnties. ^ 
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passionSk Lastly^ on^ aocoimt of didr grtet wytapvAj with 
mo^rtal cdni^rtts^ And the partial providence which thtty exert 
for their wdftre^ they actusdiy war with each other. But as 
men the liust orders whidi perpetually follow the gods preserve 
the properties of their leaders, though in a partial and manifold 
ma^!Dxer, hence tiliey were very propeiiy called^ by the nacients^ 
by the names of the gods their rei^ectiTe leaders. Thus for 
instancei not only l^e deity who illuminates all things with su- 
permundane lights and who sits with Jupiter and the celestial 
godsy was called Apollo, but this name was given to the dsemon 
^o was the guardian of Hector. This last mode, indeed, of 
considering battles among tlie gods, is the key, in the hands of 
tiie skilful, to the secret meaning of much of the mythology in 
the Iliad, and shows us how the relation here given by Pausa* 
nias is to be understood. For it means, that certain dsemoniacal 
powers, who rank among the last attendants of the gods Nep- 
tune and lAie Sun, once contended* with each odier about the 
land of Cbrinth ; and that Briarens, a dsemon b^on^i^ to the 
deity of that name, acted as a mediator between them. I only 
add farther> that tihtese diismons^ who are thus proximate to the 
subjects of their govermnent, and who are influenced by pas- 
sions like men, are not e$$eniiaU^ dsenSons, lliough they are &e 
perpetual attendants of the gods; but they are daemons only 
ftala a^etWy aceording to kMtude, frroamity, and alliance. For 
between essential dsemons, who are the constant attendants of 
the gods, and men who are only sometimes dsnliOBS according to 
hnbitudcy and sometimes attendants of tbe gods, it is necessary 
there should be an ord^ of b^ihigdy who are akoays damons ac<* 
6ordi]^g to habitude, and <9r2tm^the atteiidants of the gods* 

Page 13 1. Bia ihsere ure thtree sis^te&iqf Jupiter, 4;c.] It ap- 
pears to me higll]yppobid>le>%hait tltethreie Jtipiters^ mentioned 
fnthis place by Psul^akiias) iure U)fOSe tfaw^ Inroliier deities^ tlie 
ottprihg of {Saturn, between 'Whom^ docording to Hiitner^ tlie 
tuifiverse is di^ded ; or, in other iiNttdir, that they taeJtipiter, 
^ifptuney and Pluto. For the st^dOfid df tifcse statues, eeys 
Pausanias, is called terrestrial Jupiter, which is an epithet of 
Pluto, as is evident fttm the Oi^{i3ii6 hjntan to that deity; and 
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fVdm Homer, as cited by PaiKsantas, p. 204 ; 8nd Neptua^ in 
the Orphic hymn to Equity, is called marine Jupiter, irovTio^ 
«vaA£o; Zfft;^. But that the reader may see the processions and 
offices of these three demiurgic gods, wha are supermundane 
deities according to their first subsistence, I shall present him 
with the following translation from Proclus in Theol. Plat^ 
p. 367. 

'' These ruling gods replenish the apparent order of things id 

conjunction with the mundane gods ; and distribute whole parte 

under the moon, in a manner different from their government in 

die heavens 3 but they every whe^e energise according to a pa^ 

ternaland demiurgic mode, unfolding the one febrication of the 

universe, and' accommodalang it to parts. But their allotment 

and distribution are first according to the whole universe: and 

one of these (Jupiter) produces the essences of things ; but the 

second (Neptune) lives and generations ; and the third (Bluto) 

administers the divisions of forms. And one of these establishes 

in the one demiurgus of the world every thing proceeding from 

thence : but the other evocates all things into progression : and 

the third converts all things to himself. But their second dis> 

tribution is into the parts of the universe. For the first of thes^ 

gods governs the inerratic sphere, and its revolution* But the 

second presides over the planetary spheres^ and pevfects^ ihw 

multiform, efficacious and prolific motions. And the last of 

these gods governs the sublunary region^ ahd petrfects latA* 

lectually the terrestrial world. But in the third place, we may 

contemplate these three demiurgic progressions in that- which 

is generated. Jupiter therefore governs the summit of generated 

natures, and the sphere of fire and air : but Neptune excites 

with an alUvarious motion the extremely-mutable elements^ and 

is the inspector and guardian of every humid essence subsistfaig 

in air and water : and Pluto administers by his providence the 

earth, and all which it contains ; and on this account he is called 

Terrestrid Jupiter* 

** In the fourth place, with respect to the whole of geueratron^ 
Jupiter is allotted the mostexelted places, in which^ ss Socrates 
c^s^^rves in the Phs^db, t^ legions dettined to blessed souls «ri$ 
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contamed ; becau9e they live separate from generation^ under 
the government of Jove: but Neptune governs hollow places 
and cavemsy in which generation, motion^ and concussions sub- 
sist; on which account he is called the earth-shalnng god: and 
PlutQ governs places under the earth, the various streams of 
water, Tartarus, and the places in which souls are judged. 
Hence the souls which have not yet proceeded into generation, 
but abide in the intelligible place, are said to be of the order of 
Jupiter : but such as live in generation are said to be placed 
under Neptune. And those which after generation are purified 
and punished, and either wander under the earth for a thousand 
years, or again return to their principle,, are said to live under 
Pluto. In the fifth place^ the distributions of these gods are 
divided according to the centres of the universe. For Jupiter 
possesses the oriental centre, as being allotted an order corre* 
spondent to that of fire : but Neptune obtains the middle centre, 
which corresponds to a vivific nature^ and through which ge- 
neration enjoys celestial natures : and Pluto obtains the western 
centre ; since the west is allied to earth, because it is nocturnal, 
and the cause of obscurity and darkness. For shade proceeds 
from the earth, and eartH is the privation of light from west to 
east. Lastly, according to every division of the universe^ such 
natures as are first, and obtain the principality^ belong to Jove; 
such as are middle correspond to the kingdom of Neptune; and 
such as are last belong to the empire of Pluto," 

Page 132. Mercury in a sitting posture, and by the side of 
him a ram^ The reason why Mercury was. represented by the 
ancients with a ram, depends on the intimate alliance of this 
god with Minerva, who, as we are informed by Proclus on the 
Timseus, presides over that celestial constellation called the ram, 
and from thence imparts a motive power which governs the 
universe. But the agreement of Minerva with Mercury will be 
obvious from considering that this goddess, ai^ we have before 
observed, extends the whole o^ intellectual light, and that Mer- 
cury is the source of the reasoning p&ooer. Hence the ancients 
used to render the statues of both these divinities one, by joining 
them together : and a statue of this kind they called f^pcCh^m;, 
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Hermathena,^ or Mercury^JSTineroa, These Hermathenie are 
mentioned by Cicero in his books De Inventione. I only add> 
that the verses of Hoiner cited by Pausanias may be found 
Uiad 14. V. 490. 

Page 134. Minerva CAaUnitis.} i. e. the Bridler. 

Page 136. IsisJ] Isis is the same with Minerva^ according 
to the Egyptians; as we are informed by Plutarch^ in his treatise 
of Isis and Osiris. Proclus^ too^ in Tim. p. 30> says thatac* 
cording to the\£gyptian historians, there was the following in- 
scription on the statue of Minervai in the adytum of the temple : 
syu) si[Li leav to ysyoyoSf Kat qv, kou so'oiJi.svoif' km t'ov e[Mr 'g&gXov 

i. e, " I AM SYERT THINjG THAT HAS BEEN^ THAT ISy AND THAT 
SHALL BE ; AND NO MORTAL HAS BYEB TST BEEN ABLE TO WITH- 
DRAW MY VEIL. THE FRUIT WHICH I HAYE BROUGHT FORTH IS 

THE SUN." It is remarkable that this inscription> as far as to 
the first period, is cited by Plutarch in his above-mentioned 
treatise ; but I know of no author except Proclus who has cited 
the latter part, "theJruU which I have brought Jbrth is the 
sunj" nor has this important addition been noticed by any mo- 
dern writer that I am acquainted with/ owing doubtless to the 
want of a copious index to these invaluable commentaries of 
Proclus. 

As Isis therefore is Minerva, and as the veil of this goddess, 
as I have observed in a former note, is an emblem of Nature^ 
which proceeds from those intellectual vital powers contained 
in the essence of Minerva, we may perceive the reason why the 
Arriians, Ethiopians, and ^Egyptians called Nature (as we are 
informed by Apuleius) Isis. Likewise since the moon, as we 
learn from Proclus, is the avroirhy aya?i[Mt rrjs (pvo-soofy the self" 
visvoe image of Nature^ we may see why Nature was called by 
the Cretans, according to Apuleius in the same place, Diana* 
And in short, as Minerva was justly called by the ancients 
Mgvipr} 'fufy dsvoVf the summit of the gods, and is therefore their 
source in conjunction with her father Jupiter, we may at one 
view see the propriety of her being called by the names of so 
many other goddesses, in the following sublime passage from 
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the Metamorphoses of Apuleius : for, as every cause is that pri- 
marily which its effect is secondarily^ Miaenra is in a certain 
respect the same with all the divinities that proceed from her, 
when they are considered according to their causal subsistence 
in her essence. 

The divinity o^ the moon, then^ thus addresses the metamor- 
phosed Apuleius : En adsum tuis commota, hnd, precibus> re- 
rum Natura parens^ elementorum omnium domina^ seculorum 
progenies initialise summa numinum^ regina Manium^ prima 
ccelitum^ Deorum Dearumque facies uniformis : quse cceli lumi- 
nosa culmina^ maris salubria flamina, inferorum deploratasilentia 
nutibus meis dispenso : cujus numen unicum, multiformi specie^ 
ritu vario^ nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis. Me primi- 
genii Phryges Pessinunticam nominant Deum matrenu Hinc 
Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam; illinc fluctuantes 
Cyprii Paphiam Venerem : Cretes sagittiferi Dictyiinam Diar 
nam ; Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proserpinam ; Eleusinii vetus- 
tarn Deam Cererem : Junonem alii^ alii Bellonam^ alii Hecaten^ 
Rhamnusiam alii. £t qui nascentis dei Solis inchoantibus radiis 
illustrantur^ iBthiopes^ Arriique, priscaque doctrina poUentes 
iBgyptii cseremoniis me 'prorsus propriis percolentes appellant 
vero nomine reginam Isidem. That is^ " Behold^ Lucius^ 
moved with thy supplications I am present ; I^ who am Nature, 
the parent of things^ queen of all the elements, initial progenitor 
of ages^ the highest of divinities, queen of departed spirits^, the 
first of the celestials, and the uniform appearance of gods and 
goddesses: who rule by my nod the luminous height of the 
heavens, the salubrious breezes of the sea, and the deplorable 
ulences of the infernal regions ; and whose divinity, in itself but 
one, is venerated by all the earth, according to a multiform 
shape, various rites, and different appellations. Hence, the 
primitive Phrygians call me Pessinuntica, the mother of the 
gods; the native Athenians, Cecropian Minerva; the floating 
Cyprians, Paphian Venus ; the arrow-bearing Cretans, Dictyn- 
nian Diana ; the three-tongued Sicilians, Stygian Proserpine ; 
and the inhabitants of Eleusis, the ancient goddess Ceres. 
Some again have invoked me as Juno, others as Bellona, others 
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as Heicate, and others as Rhamnusia: and those Who are en- 
lightened bj the emerging rays of the rising sim^ the i^thiopians, 
Arriians> and .^gyptians^ powerful in ancient learnings who re- 
verence my divinity with ceremonies perfectly proper, call me 
by a true appellation queen Isis." 

Page 137. Serapis,'] This divinity^ as we learn from Plutarch 
in bis treatise of Isis and Osiris, and Porphyry on Oracles as 
cited by Eusebius, is the same with the Pluto of the Greeks. 

Page ld7« JEgina the daughter of Asoptts vaas ravished by 
Jv^er^ What are we to understand by this relation ? That 
this was once actually the case ? But to suppose this would be 
absurd in the extreme. As all such relations^ therefore, are 
very far from being literally true, we should consider them as 
iables in which some mysterious meaning is involved j — a qaean- 
ing which from its sublime nature ought to be concealed from 
the vulgar^ as their eyes are too weak to sustain the splendours 
of the highest truths. By ravishment and adultery, then> be- 
tween divine and human natures, ancient theologists meant to 
insinuate that communication of energy between the two which 
we have taken notice of in a former note, in which we showed 
how heroes may be said to be the sons of gods and goddesses. 
But as this communication of energy takes place through angels, 
daemons, and essential heroes as mediums, hence the Jupiter 
mentioned in this fable must be considered as a daemoniacal power 
of the series of Jupiter, who by giving perfection to the natural 
life of ^gina, and removing every thing which would be an im- 
pediment to the foetus in her womb, was said to have ravished her. 
Page 137. Sisyphtisr^ The following beautiful passage from 
the MSS. Scholia of Olympiodorus on the Gorgias of Plato fully- 
unfolds the meaning of the fable respecting the punishment of 
Sisyphus. For the original of this passage I refer the reader to 
my Dissertation on the Mysteries, p. 45. " Ulysses,*' says he, 
" descending into Hades, saw among others Sisyphus, and Ti- 
tyus, and Tantalus; and Tityushe saw lying on the earth, and 
a Tulture devouring his liver; the liver signifying that he lived 
solely according to the desiderative part of his nature, and 
through Uiis was indeed internally prudent ,' but earth signifying 
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the terrestrial condition of his prudence. But Sisyphus, living 
under the dominion of ambition and anger, was employed in 
continually rolling a stone up an eminence, because it per- 
petually descended again; its descent implying the vicious 
government of himself j and his rolling the stone, the hard, re- 
fractory, and as it were rebounding condition of his life. And 
lastly he saw Tantalus extended by the side of a lake, and 
that there was a tree before him, with abundance of fruit on 
its branches, which he desired to gather, but it vanished from 
his view ; and this indeed indicates that he lived under the do- 
minion of the phantasy : but his hanging over the lake, and in 
vain attempting to drink, implies the elusive, humid, and rapidly- 
gliding condition of such a life." 

Page 141. Homer, hoxoeverf refers them to a more illustrious 
origin^] For according to Homer, Zethus Mid Amphion were 
the offspring of Jupiter, as i^ evident from the following lines 
from the Odyssey, book xi. v. 261. 

^^ There moyed Antiope with haughty duurms, 
Who bless'd tfa* ahnighty Thund'rer in her arms : 
HeDoe sprung Aitiphion, hence brave Zethus came. 
Founders of Thebes and men of mighty name.** 

Pope. 

Page 142. Homer says.'} Iliad 2. v. 117. The translator of 
these verses is Mr. Pope. 

Page 143. QuinquertiumJ] The five principal exercised in 
the Olympic games, viz. hurling the quoit, running, leaping, 
hurling the dart, and wrestling. The Romans added to these 
Swimming and riding. 

Page 145. After Apollo and Diana had slain the serpent 
Pffthon,'] Olympiodorus in Comment. MS. in Phiedonem ob« 
serves concerning Python, ^Echidna, and Typhon, as follows: 
6 jx€y Tvfwy ri^s ifaPtotas rwv iit<iysiu)v ifyeuiJMtuiy, xai vSarcoy, xai 
ttav aX?\Mv roix'^iuiv ^leuov xtyyjarews ainof. ij 8e Ai;^»Jya niuvpuis 
ewtM xa* xdAanxTj XoyiKcuy ts xa/ aXoywy \{/u%a;vJiO ra fuv avoi 
ita^svos, ra h xarut efiy oftooirjg. o ^e Hvbuy <p^wgo$ n^f (jMifTiw^s 
oXr^S a.ya$o<rews» a^e^yov ^e r^$ ifsgt tavra araJj^ias fs xa< ayri' 
(pqa}^ew$ cufiQy Xsynv. That is, ** Typhon is the cause of the 
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▼ioI«nt motion of all-yarious subterranean vapours and waters, 
and. the other elements. Bnt'^ckidna is an avenging cause^' 
and the punisher of rational and irrational souls ; on which ac*^ 
count her upper parts are those of a virgin, and her lower parts 
resemble those of a serpent. And Python is the guardian of the 
whole of prophetic exhalation ; or, we may say with greater 
propriety, that he is tii& cause of the disorder and obstruction 
about exhalations of this kind." As the prophetic power there- 
fore proceeds originally from Apo)Io^ the opposition of energy 
between Apollo and Python, and. the dominion of that of the 
fbrDier over that of the latter, gave rise to the fable mentioned 
in this place, by Pausanias. Diana, too, may be said to bave^ 
assisted Apollo in slaying Python, in consequencie (tf the wbn^ 
derful union between these two divizuties. > 

Page 150. For Heitod saffsJ] la his Works and Days, lib. u 
V. 263. 

Page 151. Mercury Foren$hi'\ Mercury was thus denomi- 
nated as presiding over affairs oflaio : and the propriety of this 
appellation will be evident from considering that Mercury is the 
source of gt/mrtastic, music, and reasoning; that reasoning is an 
m^^^/<?c^a/ operation ; and that &(to, as Plato (DeLegibus) beau* 
tifully observes, is vov haycjiy^, the di^idKUon of intellect. For 
the sake of the liberal reader, I shall further observe concerning 
Mei^cury, that he is the source of invention ,\ and hence he as 
said to be the son of Mdia ; because search, which is implied 
by Maia> leads invention into light. He bestows, too, matJieds 
en souls, by unfolding the will of his fallier; Jiopiter ; and diis he 
accomplishes as the angel or messenger of Jupiter. . PcocJiUs in 
M8« Comment, in Alcibtad. obseiVra, <Aihat he is the io^pective 
goar^lian of gymnastic e^ferdses; and litnco hefmrn^ or carv.e4 
statues of Mercury, were- placed in the Pal«strie : pf musicy and 
hence he is^ honoui^ed a»^^Ae lyrist kvpaaf among the celestiAl 
eottSt^llsHions : and <^ dis^fiplines, because the im^enUono Csf 
•g^oinetry> reasoning, and* discourse is referred to this god* M^ 
presides^ therefore, ovier every species of emditiim, \e9^i\ng^§ 
ta an intdligible esseaoefrom this nt^ortal iibod^ ^ov^TpijjAgp^ 
diffiarent. herds of soub, and dispflraing the «l?e^ and^okiUy^^ 
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with which they are oppressed. He is likewise the fti^plier of 
recollection, the end of which is a genuine intellectual appre* 
bension of divine natures," 

After this he observes that the different ages of our life on the 
earth correspond to the order of the universe: <' For our first 
age (says he) partakes ^in an eminent depee of the lunar 
operations; as we then live according to a nutritive and natural 
power. ) But our second age participates of Mercurial prero* 
gatives ; because we then apply Ourselves to letters, music^ and 
wresdmg. The third age is governed by Venus ; because then 
we begin to produce seed, and the generative powers of nature 
are put in motion. The fourth age is solar; for then our youth 
is in its vigour and full perfection, subsisting as a medium be- 
tween generation and decay ; for such is the order which vigour 
is allotted. But the fifth age is governed by Mars; in which 
we principally aspire after power and superiority over others* 
The sixth age is governed by Jupiter | for in this we give our- 
selves up to prudence, and pursue an active and political life* 
And the seventh age is Saturnian, in which it is natural to 
separate ourselves from generation, and transfer ourselves to an 
incorporeal life. And thus much we have discussed, in order to 
procure belief that letters, and the whole education of youth, is 
suspended from the Mercurial series.'* I only add, that as the 
first gifts of this god are intellectual, so his last pertain to the 
acquisition of gain* Hence he was called the god of merchoMBsse 
and theft: for arqft, as Plotinus beautiflilly observes, is a de« 
fiuxion of intellect ; and firom these two professions ^raft is 
inseparable. 

Page 151. To Hercules, as to a hero^'] The grand source, as 
it appears to me, of all that dire confiision which has tak^splace 
in (^iniona req^ecting the gods, is the belief that they were 
nothing more than men who once lived on the earth, and after 
their death were deified for their eaialted wcnrth. This opinioBb 
too, originated from a misconception of divine fid)les, and ig- 
iiorance of the manner in which every divine order proceeds to 
the eittremity of things. Fcmt every god, as I have befiore ob» 
t^eli^ved, doaferis the characteristic of his nature on all his parti* 
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cijpants ; aid those herpic souls that have at times appeared on the 
eardi^ and of whom we have given an account in a fonner note^ 
Conscious that they possessed the properties of those gods from 
whom they descended^ called themselves by the names of their 
parent divinities. Thus heroic souls who descended from Ju-* 
piter^ called themselves by the name of that god. Thus a hero 
^scolapius has lived among men^ who descended from the god 
of that name. This, too, has been the case with an heroic 
Bacchus> Mercury^ Apollo, and in short with heroes of the same 
names with all the other gods. Hence we must consider Her^ 
cules as a hero who descended from the deity of that name, who 
in his highest subsistence, according to the Orphic .theology, is 
the same with the celebrated Phanes or Prot<^onus, the ex- 
emplar of the universe* As heroic souls, therefore, of this kind 
were, as we have before observed, called by the ancients godsi 
aceordhig to nmUitude, or in other words, from their approach- 
ing to the perfection of a divine nature as much as is possible 
to man, and particularly when liberated from the present body 9 
hence it is easy to see how Hercules may be a god, and yet a 
man; how the hero Hercules may be said to have been deified 
aflep hiii deaith, without confounding the divine with the human 
nature ; and in short, how ignorance of this most mportam par-^ 
tioulas lias- given birth to ihedeUrious systems of m6derh writers 
cmmytliabgy* 

Page 153* And on herAeadahe bears thepolcl. As thd.wqrd 
ffpAoy, the^pak, was used by the ancients to sigpi^y th^ h^aoen^ 
il seeiais td me'evtd^t;thdt.tlda statue represeiited CtlesM 
Vekus* ''■'•.';•■• 

Page 153. Similar to the square.figutea af .Mer({uru*'\ . ^^'> 
ekis oa Euclid^ informs. lis t^at the Pythi^oreans signified by 
a square a pure and immaculate order. And shortly after be 
adds, << that the gods who.are the authors to all things of stable 
disposition,, of pure and.uncontaminatted order, and of un;n<^ 
dining, power, are very properly manifested as fro^n an irnHgei 
by a quadrangular figure.*' As it is the province, therefore, of 
Meficury to unfold andifill all things with truth, and truth is the 

• Lib.u.iiiDef.33 ct34. •' " - 
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same with pure Hmplunty; and as itabmtg of essence is derived 
from truths we may easily perceive the propriety of con8ecrat^lg 
a square figure to Mercury. As Hercules, too, according to 
his mundane distribution as a god, seems to be the same with 
the Sun> according to the Orphic theology^ and Mercury, Ve- 
nus, and Apollo are deities of the same order, and pro&undly 
united to each other, we cannot wonder that the statues of 
Hercules should resemble those of Mercury. 

Page 154. Averrund,'] These gods were worshipped as the 
averters of evil, as their name implies. 

Page 154. Ceres Prostash.'] That is, Ceres to ^om em- 
pire belongs. 

Page 156. Sacred dragons,'] A dragon^ as we have before 
observed, is a symbol of the partial life of the S(ni1 ; and heaUh 
is symmetry, and a subsistence according to nature. But the soul, 
while she is Separated from the divinities, or, in other words, leads 
a partial life, lives in a manner contrary to her nature, and is 
diseased. She requires, therefore, the assistance of iBsculapius, 
or the god of health, that she niay be restored to her true life. 
And hence the propriety of consecrating dragons to ,£soula|>ius. 
But a dragon may be considered as the symbol of partial life of 
every kind, and consequently of that mortal life which is parti* 
eipaled by the body, and which on the dissolution of the cor* 
poreal frame returns to the whole from whence it was derived. 
This life, therefore, from its partial nature, requires the assistance 
of ^sculapius, and this from its intimate connexion with body 
in a most eminent d^ee 5 so that by consecrating a dragon to 
.£sculapius, the ancients implied that this divinity is the phy- 
sician both of souls and bodies. 

Page 158. The Rhodian poet,} u e. ApoQonius in las Ar* 
gonautics, lib. i. 

Page 169. Pythagoras was the son of Mnesarchns.'} Jam« 
blichus in hk life of Pathagoras inlbrms us, that Mnesarchns 
and Pythais, who were the parents of Pythagoras, descended 
from the house 4)fAnc8eus. 

Page 160. Hebe,"] This goddess is mentioned by Homer in 
the Iliad, lib. iv. v. 2 ; and in the Odyssf y, lib. xi. v. 602. 
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Page 161. The apples of the Hesperides.'] The following 
beautiful passage from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus 
on the Gorgias of Plato, will inform the reader what he is to 
understand by the Hesperian regions, fei Se st^evM dlt cu rt^^tn 
tntspMvithua'i tris ^akxartnis afot>lepu> w<reu. n^y ovy tfoXilsiav tn^v 
wtBfwr^ctffay rot; Ciou xoi ry^s y9vntre(a$y ^MLKa^unf yijcou^ noD^a^fn, 
tavhv $e sort xat 'to i^T^cioy itsStov, Sia toi tovh xm 6 Hpocuki^s 
teXBvlouoy ad\oy w roi; etrms^mg im^civ emoirja'ahf avli xala^ 
yunna'alo rw oKxHsiytv xai y^w^oy ^ioy, tuu kontoy sy ijftff a^ i e^rtp 
fiv aXrfiBioi xai <(>wli i^r^. That id, '* It is necessary to know, that 
islands stand out of^ as being higher than the sea. A condition 
of being, therefore^ which transcends this corporeal life and 
genaration, is denominated the islands of the blessed ; but these 
are the same with the Elysian fields. Hencci Hercules is 
said to have accomplished his last labour in the Hespeijan 
regions 5 signifying by this^ that having vanquished anobscure 
and terrestrial life^ he afterwards lived in ope&. day^ that is, in 
truth and resplendent light." I only add, that the Hesperian 
golden apples which were plucked by Hercules, signify his 
reaping undefiled advantages, through arcane and teiestic la- 
bours; for gold, from its incorruptible nature, is a symbol of 
purity. 

Page 163. HU verses,'] The translator of the veri^s here 
cited from Homer's hymn to Ceres, is Mr. Lucas. 

Page J 66. Dtmaus,'] Danaus married his fifty daughters to 
his brother's fifty sons> and caused all of them, except Hyper** 
mnestra, to slay their husbands ^the first night. 

Page 167. Homer."] This verse of Homer is in the Odyssey, 
lib. ii. V. 120. 

Page 1 69. In one of her hands she holds a pomegranate.] Juno 
is a vivific goddess, and is the inspective guardian of moti<m 
and progression : and on this account (says Olympiodoruis) in 
the Iliad she perpetually rouses and excites Jupiter to provi- 
dential energies about secondary concerns. With respect to 
the pomegranate, the Empercnr Julian, in his Oration to the 
Mother of the Gods^ informs us, that it waa not pennitted to 
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be eaten in the sacred rites of the goddess, because it is a ter- 
retrial plant* Perhaps, therefore, by Juno holding a pome* 
granate in her hand, her dominion over earthly natures is im* 
phed. 

Pag« 169» With respect to ike cuckoo, Bic,'] Pausaniaa ia eer# 
tainly right, when he says that such rdations as the present 
ought Dot to be neglectec^; though he was far from i^prehend- 
ing its meaning. The concealed sense, however, of this fable 
appears to me to be as follows : Jupiter, desirous that Juno, by 
participating his divine energies^ should become pro&undly 
united to him (for this is the meaning of his being enamoured 
with Juno) 4 is beheld by the goddess as subsiding accpn&g to 
sublime wisdom. For a bird may be considered as the image of 
elevation : and a cuckoo, according to i^ian, is a most voise bird. 
Let it, however, be carefully remembered, that the divinities 
are profoundly united to each other perpetually, according to 
an eiietgy separate from mundane concerns, and yet at the same 
time providentially preside over every part of the universe : but 
fables, in order to exhibit these different energies to our view, 
by apt images, are obliged to represent them as taking place at 
different times. 

Page 171. The reply of the Pythian oracle to Glaucus, the 
son ofEpicideSf Jdng of the Spartans (read and king of the Spar" 
tans).'] That children should be punished' for the arimes of 
their parents, which the Pythian oiticle said was the Case with 
the posterity of Pelops, or cities fbr the siss (^Individuals, td 
a mind unenlightened by sublime philosophy, must appear highly 
absurd and'ttn^us't. But if we direct our atteiktioo to the pre- 
existence of human souls, and consider that many.ar^ punished 
in the present, for offences which they have comtnitted in a 
former life 5 and that those^' whose guilt is of a similar kind, are 
by the wise administratic^ of providence, brought together^ so 
as to form one family^ or one - city, the apparent absurdity in 
this doctrine immediately vanisfaes; and the equity of divine 
V(^ngeance becomes conspicuous/ Proclus, in his book entitled 
Ten Doubts concerning PtomdmceyiBfynxnB us thatithe mysteries 
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evince that certain persons are punished for the crimes of tbenr 
progenitors^ and that gods who preside over expiations^ Avo'ioi 
Beoi, free offending souls from such punishments. 

Page 18Q« The oracie.'] The whole of this oracle (for Pau- 
sanias only gives the first part of it) is given by Herod^rtus^ 
lib. vi. 

Page 180. JupHer Phyxius.'] Jupiter was so. called because 
he assists fugitives* 

Page IBS. Tkejbilofwing Uties."} These lines are in the last 
book of the Iliad, v. 765 and 766 of IVIr. Pope's translation. 

Page 189. Dispersed the darkness from his eyesJ] The cir- 
emnstance respecting Diomed, here mentioned by Pausanias, is 
related by Homer in the fifth book of the Iliad ; where Minerva 
is represented thus addressing Diomed: 

Ax^vv ^* »v TOi ov* ofdaXfAfiry cXoy, ri vpiv tvntf. 
Of p* ev ytnoTKif f nfxiv d'foy, nit %tu. ay^pa. 

i, e, 

*^ Fiom mortal mists thine eyes ave porg'd by me, 
And well enabled gods and mm to see.'* 

Minerva is with great propriety represented by Homer as 
thus employed : for she not only enkindles intellectual light in 
the soul, but removes that darkness^ which, when resident in 
the eye of the soul, prevents it from beholding the nature of 
gods and men. And here it may not be improper to observe, 
that^ through ignorance of ancient theology, a very beautiful 
passage in the fifth book of the Iliad has not been understood 
either by any of the translators or commentators on Home.r that 
I am acquainted with. This passage is in the beginning of (he 
fifth book, and consists of the 4th and 7th lines^ which are these t 

iatt- M IK «iopt^ ri WW flMViloc axafA»7ar nvp* 

These lines, literally and truly translated^ are as follow ; 

'* She (that is Minerva) enkindled an unwearied fire from his 
helmet and his shield.*' And^ '' Such a five 4id she.evihdk 
from his bead and bis skouldens." But all the transbtors rent- 
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der these lines^ as i^ unwearied Jire in the first line and^e in» 
the 'Second were nominatives, and not accusatives. I am in- 
debted to Proclus in Plat. PoHt. p. 353^ for this information. 

Page 189. Three eyes,"] These three eyes in the statue of 
Jupiter were , doubtless designed as symbols of those three 
deities, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, of whom we have given a 
copious account in a former note : and these eyes being fixed 
in one body, signify the profound union of these deities with 
each other. The verse of Homer^ cited by Pausanias^ is in the 
Iliad, lib. viii. 

Page 197. Horner^ Iliad 4, verse 193. For what reason 
Pausanias concludes that JEsculapius is called a god by Homer 
in these verses, I cannot possibly conjecture. It cannot be 
from the epithet aftuftwv blameless ; for this is given by Homer 
to men, as to Chalcas in the first book of the Iliad, and to Ulysses 
in the Odyssey : and there is no other word which seems in the 
least to favour the construction of Pausanias. 

Page 207. OrusJ] This Egyptian deity is the same with 
Apollo and the Sun, according to Herodotus, lib. ii. 144. ^lian 
10. lifj the Emperor Julian, oration 4. Horapollo. lib. i. c. 17. 
Plutarch de Iside. Porphyry apud Euseb. and Macrobius 1. 
Saturn. 20. 

Page 208.. The signature of a tridenW] The following passage 
from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Gorgias 
unfolds the meaning of Neptune's trident in a manner perfectly 
satisfactory^ and at the same time shows the great beauty of the 
symbols employed by the ancients in their arcane theology. 
tgi rloL sort fa syKou'it.ia,^ fa ]l€v ovpavia, ra $s ^^ovia, xai r* 
fi^sla^V fovlufy, itv^icc^ ae^iva, vSaliva, xai rovlu/y y^sv r<t ov^avM 
E^Bi Zevg, ra 8e p^S^ovia o UKovluty^roc Se fi^ila^v o Hoceiitov, M 
rovh Zsvs (TWjTrl^oy s^si, wg (T^/^ouyfit^K to ftiuxnvx^y. :o 8s Uoo-ei^ 
$ia rovh t^iaivav, uf$ sfopog roo t^trhv rwt<n tmh y^cL^'o. o 8b 
UXovlajy Ktfveiiy, &a to <rx,dlsivov, w<neep yctp xvavsi/j xmIsi tijv 
iis<poiXyjy, oviw kou avlr^ rj SwaiAig twv a(pa.vu)y B<rti, That is, 
'^< Mundane natures- are triple: for some are cdestial, others 
terrestrial, and others situated between these; viz. natures 
•fiery, aerial, aquatic. Ai^d of these, Juplt^F pesi^esses such as 
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are ^elestial^ Pluto such as are terrestrial, and Neptune the 
natures between these. Hence Jupiter holds a sceptre, which 
signifies his judicial power*. But Neptune a tridmUy because he 
w the inspective guardian of this triple nature, fnhich has a middle 
situation. And Pluto wears a helmet, on account of the dark- 
ness over which he presides. For^ as a helmet conceals the 
head, so Pluto is the power that presides, over invisible natures.'' ^ 

And here^ a reader unskilled in the ancient theology will 
doubtless object^ that according to this doctrine, Neptune must 
either be the same with Juno, since he is the divinity of air^ or 
there must be two divinities of the air. To this I answer^ that 
Neptune, considered as one divinity who presides over all the 
middle elements, comprehends in his essence Juno, according 
to her sublunary Niistribution ; so that both Neptune and Juno 
govern the air, but the former more universally, and the latter 
more particularly; the former ruling at the same time over 
other natures, but the latter presiding over air alone. And the 
same reasoning must be extended to Neptune and Vulcan^ with 
respect to the element of fire. 

I only add, that the helmet of Pluto, which Olympiodorus 
speaks of in the above citation, is mentioned by Homer in the 
Iliad, lib. v. ver. 845. 



et»1ap A^nni 



%, e. 



l^vf* aV^o; xwmV) fi4 fAiv (8o( o^gi/tAOf Afq;. 

^' Minerva liieD, lest powerful Mais should view 
Her visage, cover'd it with Pluto's hehn.** 

And from hence we may infer the great antiquity of helmets 
that entirely covered the face. 

Page 217. Depriving Homer of sight,"] Thdfee who have 
happily penetrated the profound wisdom of the ancients, will be 
easily convinced that the report concerning the blindness of 
Homer is merely fabulous, containing some recondite informa- 
tion, like other divine fables of antiquity. For he is said to 

*'It likewise signifies, as we- have, before observed fiom.Produs, his com- 
manding or ruling characteristic 
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have lost his si^t through his accusation of Helen. But it 
would be ridiculous in the extreme, if we take all that is related 
of Helen in the literal senise, to suppose that Homer should 
have been deprived of his sight for reviling such an infamous 
woman. Indeed, not only the blindness of Homer is fabulous, 
but both the Iliad and Odyssey are to be considered as di- 
vine fJEibles. I do not mean to assert by this, that there never 
was such a war as the Trojan, or such a person as Ulysses : but 
it is my opinion, that Homer, by combining fiction with certain 
historical facts, has delivered to us some very concealed and 
valuable information in these two admir**' ^e poems. 

That the rape of Helen^ indeed, is fabulous, was the opinion 
of no less a perison than Plato, as is evident JProm the following 
passage from his Pbsdrus : ** There is an ancient purification 
for those who ofiend in matters respecting mythology, which 
Homer did not perceive, but which was known to Stesichorus. 
For being deprived of his eyes through his accusation of Helen, 
he was not, like Homer, ignorant of the cause of his blindness, 
but knew it, as being a musician. So that he immediately 
composed the following lines : 

Palse was my tale; thou ne'er across the main 

In beauteous ships didst fly, Troy*s loAy towers to gain. 

And thus having composed a poem directly contrary to what 
he had before published, and which is called a recantation, he 
immediately recovered his lost sight*.'* That the blindness, 
too, of Homer, and his account of the Trdjan war, are pregnant 
with mystic meaning, is thus beautifully shown by Proclus on 
Plato's Republic, p. 393 : *' Stesichorus, who considered the 
whole fable of Helen as a true narration, who approved the 
consequent transactions, and established his poetry accordingly, 
with great propriety suffered the punishment of his folly, that 

* tarrt it vug ttjUM^Woi/o'i «fgt fAv^tXvytav xet^a^fxag ttfyimoti ev Ofxnfof f4,a evx 
•HT^tVo, 'afntn%vfoi h, tw ynp tfAfutlttf crrtfufius ^m rwf EXcyii; x»7ifyogtav, w% 
qyvoifo-iv, wffvip Optgoc, aX^* ali fAAumtfig ivy, syftv vnf mitar iuu ««» ivdu^* Ovx 
«o-T* thfMs Xoyof ow7o;* yV tBttg nr vqi/oiy vjffi^fxaig, hI' ixio JlMfyafjM Tpo«»j. 
ffMHOttf h 9ttmst TW jwXoyfMmf ffa9ufB*lMir» iRie<»Xf*fu» ttfijSxc^cf. P* W* £dit. 
Vioiiu 
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is> ignorance : but at length, through the assistance of music, 
he is said to have acknowledged his error ; and thus, through 
understanding the mysteries concerning Helen and the Trojan 
war, to have recovered his sight. But Homer is said to have 
been blind, not on account of his ignorance of these mysteries^ 
as Stesi chorus, but through a more perfect habit of the soul ; viz« 
by separating himself from sensible beauty, establishing his in- 
telligence abov^ all apparent harmony, and extending the inteU 
lect of his' soul to unapparent and true harmony. Hence, he is 
said to have been blind, because that intellectual beauty to 
which he raised himself cannot be usurped by corporeal eyes. 
On this account, too, Jables Ibordering on tragedy represent 
Homer as deprived of sight, on account of his accusation of 
Helen. But fables, in my opinion, intend to signify by Helen 
all the. beauty subsisting about generation, for which there is a 
perpetual battle of souls, till the more intellectual, having van- 
quished the more irrational forms of life^ return to that place 
from which they originally came. But, according to some, the 
period of their circulation about sensible forms consists of ten 
thousand years, since a thousand years produce one ambit as of 
one year. For nine years therefore, L e. for nine thousand years, 
souls revolve about generation ; but in the tenth having van* 
quished all the barbaric tumult, they are said to have returned 
to their paternal habitations." I only add farther, that the 
English reader who is desirous of understanding the mystic 
meaning of the Odyssey, may perhaps find his expectations not 
entirely disappointed by perusing the notes to my translation 
of Porphyry on Homer*s Cave of the Nymphs, in vol. ii. of Pro»- 
clus on Euclid. 

Page 218. Sacrifices and incantations »"] He whose intel- 
lectual eye is strong enough to perceive that tdl things sympa' 
thize 'mth all,, will be convinced that the magic, cultivated by 
the ancient philosophers, is founded on a theory no less sublime 
than rational and true. Such a one will consider, as Plotinus 
observes, the nature of soul, as every where easy to be attracted^ 
when a proper subject is at hand, which is easily passive to its 
influence. And that every thing adapted to imitation is readily 
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passive, and is, like a mirror, able to seize a certain form, and 
reflect it to the view. 

Page 222. Ceres, indeed, is called Chthonia. "2 Chthotm means 
terrestrial ; and Ceres was^ we may suppose, thus denominated 
from her profound union with Vesta, the proper divinity of the 
earth. '< For some (says Proclus on Euclid) call both the 
Earth and Ceres, Vesta^ and they say that Rhea totally parti- 
cipates her nature, and that all generative causes are contained 
in her essence." 

Page 227. The hydra.'\ As we have already shown that 
the labours of Hercules are allegorical, the account given of his 
cutting off the hydra's heads, which formed one of his labours,' 
must consequently be a fabulous narration. By the hydra, 
therefore, the ancients seem to have occultly signified the various 
and material form of the soul, which branches out into — 1. Com« 
munication with the lives and opinions of the multitude. 2. 
Multiform desires, which divide the soul about body^ and cause 
it to energize about externals; at one time connecting it with 
irrational pleasures, and at another time with actions indefinite 
and opposing each other. 3. The senses, which are educated 
as it were with the rational soul, and deceive its cogitative 
power : for these are multiform, and perceive nothing accurate 
or true. 4. Phantasies, on account of their figured and divisible 
nature, and immense variety, which do not suffer us to betake 
ourselves to an indivisible and immaterial essence, but draw 
down those who are hastening to the apprehension of such a 
nature, to a passive intelligence. 5. Opinions, because these 
are various and infinite, tend to externals, and are mingled 
with phantasy and sense. The hydra's heads, therefore, are 
images of all these, which Hercules, who is an intellectual hero, 
is with great propriety said to have destroyed. 

Page 228. To lead back Semele.^ Bacchus is the monad, or 
proximately exempt producing cause of the Titans, or ultimate 
artificers of things ; and Semele, as we have shown from Olym- 
piodorus, in a former note, is sublunary fire, i, e. the divinity of 
sublunary fire. As Semele, therefore, according to her ultimate 
progressions, is suspended from Bacchus, she may very properly 



b6 said to have been led back from Hades, or the profunditiei^ 
ot a material nature^ by Bacichus ; because every divine monad 
elevates to itself the series of which it is the headi I oiily add, 
that it is by no means improbable that this Alcyonian lake may 
be one of those passages through which the defluxions of the 
elements are transmitted to the inmost recesses of the earth, so 
as to form those subterranean rivers which are so much cele- 
brated by ancient theologists. So that nothing more is meant 
by this fable, than that this divine power Semele, while she 
illuminates the profundities of the earth with as great a portion 
of divine light as they are capable of receiving, of a light which 
16 enshrined as it were in the grossest fire, is at the same time 
elevated by Bacchus to an energy perfectly immaterial, im*- 
passive, and pure. For divine illumination, while it proceeds 
into the dark and rebounding receptacle of matter, is neither 
obscured by its darkness, defiled by its impurity, nor debilitated 
by its privation of reality. 

Page 235. Homer.'} These verses, the translator of which 
is Mr. Pope, are to be found in the Odyssey, lib. xix. ver. 178* 

Page 238. The oracle.'} This oracle is given at length by 
Herodotus, lib. i. p. 17. 

Page 241 . Who has dared to corrupt the oracle of the god.} 
There cannot be the least doubt but that the greater part of 
men of the present day believe the ancient oracles to have been 
nodiing more than the tricks of designing priests ; and the re^* 
maining part, which is certainly a very small one, will, as it ap* 
pears to me, ascribe them to the influence of evil spirits. How^ 
ever, as it is a well known fact that most of the oracles ceased 
when the Christian religion made its appearance, it is impossible 
that they should have been nothing more than fraudulent tricks ; 
for^ if this had been the case, there was a much greater neces« 
sity than ever for the exercise of such tricks^ when a new reli- 
gion started up, diametrically opposite to the old one ; nor can 
any reason be assigned why on this hypothesis the oracles should . 
cease. On the other hand, to say that they were produced by 
the influence of evil spirits, is just as absurd as to assert that 

VOL. iir. T 
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evil is naturally the source of good ; for the' tendency of the 
oracles was evidently directed to the good both of individuals 
and cities, which in numberless instances they were the means 
of procuring. It may therefore be safely concluded that they 
were produced by divine influence ; and that they ceased when 
the Christian religion appeared, because the parts of the earth 
in which the oracles were given then became too impure to re- 
ceive the prophetic inspiration. For, as we have observed in a 
former note, there must be a concurrence of proper instruments^ 
timeSf and places, in order to receive divine influence in a proper 
manner ; so that when all or any of these are wanting, this in- 
'fluence will either be not at all received, or will be received 
mingled with the delusions of error. But let the reader who 
desires popular conviction of this important fact, that there was 
no collusion in g'eneral in the ancient oracles, peruse the flrst 
book of Cicero De Divinatiane ; and unless his intellectual eye 
is dreadfully blinded by the darkness o£ perfect atheism, which 
has now spread itself among all ranks of men, he must be at 
least convinced that they were not produced by the knavery of 
priests. That the priests, indeed, were sometimes corrupted, 
the passage before us of Pausanias, and many other instances 
which might be adduced* sufficiently prove ; but this does not 
in the least invalidate the existence of divine influence, or the 
reality of oracular prediction ; because the best things always 
have been and always will be perverted, through the weakness 
ai^d viciousness of the bulk of mankind. 

Page 260. The Archon Epanymus^ Sylburgius observes 
here> that governors of this kind were called Archons^ because 
they annually possessed the supreme authority : but that they 
were called Eponyml, because the years in the fasti and annals 
were inscribed after their names ; Just as among the Romans die 
years were not only numbered from the time in which tb&x city 
was built, but were rendered remarkable by the names of their 
consuls. 

Page 268. Jupiter Euanemus.'Ji That is, Jupiter ike can^fi 9f 
presperous winds. 
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B»g0 370* tf^ptun^ Hyspoctmus,'} Pindar, in his I^tbmipi) 
Qnd N^nEiffiftn odes, nbows that a feistival was celebrated by the 
Thebaps ia honpur Qf Neptuno Hippocurius, 

Pag^ 270. Br^omartis."] This word is a compound pf the 
Cretan words S^ilv^ ««W^> and fJi^^i§ a pirgm: and according to 
Bocbart^ the laiti^r of tbes^ words is derived frpm the Arabic 

P^e 272. Enyalkn Mars.'^ That is^ Mm^s the son o/Bei^ 
Umth 

Page 272. Enodian Hecate*} T^&n&i according to Festus, 
was called Eno^ia, because she presides over ways. We hav^ 
before observed that ther« is a wonderful union between Hecate 
and Diana ; and h^nce Proclus in his oommm hymn, which has 
been already cited in these iiotes^ calls Hecate ProthyrceUp 
which» as we ar^ infornied by Diodorus^ is one of the appella^ 
tions of Diana. 

Page 278. Orthia Diana.'] Hesychius informs us that Diana 
came tn be thug denoiviinated from a place in Arcadia where 
9fae bad a temple. 

Page 279* SprinkLeimih hmnm bhod.'] If we attend to the 
jq^i-existence of human squ1s> and consider the crimes which 
they may have committed in former periods of existence on th^ 
oarthy a»d at the same time consider that nothing escapes the 
penetrating eye of ^ovidence^ and that all its administrations 
are consummately juit> the apparent cruelty in the injunction 
of thia oracle vanishes. For of what omsequence is it whether 
a man who deserves to die is slain before an altar, or put to 
death in a oommcm way ? And we may be sure that no man is 
punished either with death or the loss of his possessions, or is 
in short oppressed with any calamity, unjustly. For though the 
conduct of such a one in that period of his existence in which 
he su&rs may deserve a milder desUny, yet it may be safely 
concluded that in some past period of existence^ it has been 
such as to demand the punishment whioh he endures. It must, 
however, be observed, that this doctrine does not hold good 
with respect to truly worthy men, by which I mean Aose heroic 
souls of whom I have given an account in a former note ; for 

T 2 
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the calamities which befall others, when they happen to tliese, 
are sent by divinity as purifications necessary to the perfection 
of their virtue. The number of these, however, is but small, 
and consequently the exceptions to this observation are but few. 

Page 282. Are believed to be brothersJX Sleep and Death 
were with great propriety said by the ancients to be twins, from 
the intimate alliance between Sense and Phantasy^ from which 
we are liberated by these divinities. For as Sleep frees us from 
the senses, so Death from the phantasy. But Sleep ^ considered 
as a god, is that power through which the divinities are enabled 
to energize in a manner separate from all inferior concerns, at 
the same time that their providential care is extended to every 
part o£ the universe : and this latter energy was denominated 
by ancient theologists vigilance. I only add, that the passage 
of Homer alluded to by Pausanias is Iliad 16, v. ^72, and that 
Sleep and Death are called brothers both by Orpheus and 
Hesiod. 

Page 285. duronJ} Chiron, according to fables, was the 
son of Saturn by the nymph Philyra the daughter of Ocean. 
And it is said that Saturn, in order to elude Rhea, changed 
himself into a horse when he was connected with Phil3nra. 
Hence the upper parts of Chiron, as far as to his navel, were 
those of a man, and his lower parts were those of a horse. 
Chiron, therefore, is the image of a man, who lived in the con- 
fines of the kingdom of Jupiter and Saturn, or» in other words, 
who lived a life partly con^sting of the political and partly of 
the intellectual virtues, but yet so that he possessed the former 
in greater perfection than the latter. For the fable, by assert- 
ing that his upper parts were human, signifies his living accord- 
ing to the politic virtues, of which Jupiter is the exemplar ; since 
Jupiter is peculiarly Tfarij^ ay^^ufvrs beojyre, the father of gods 
and men. As Jupiter, therefore, is eminently a poUtieal god, 
man must partake in an eminent degree of a political life. But 
the lower parts of Chiron evidently partake of the nature of Sa- 
turn: and Saturn is the source of an intellectual life, which he 
causes to receive the most extreme division^ But what are we 
to understand by Saturn changing himself into a horse? I an- 
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8wer^ that a certain deemoniacal power j>f the order of Saturn is 
signified by this mutation. For ancient theologists called the 
processions of any divinity to the last of things, according to 
different orders and d^rees, mutatians. So that the fable, by 
asserting that Chiron was the son of Saturn by one of the nymphs 
of the ocean^ signifies that a Saturnian daemon and a nymph 
co-operated with the parents of Chiron, by a certain natural 
sympathy, in begetting him. ^ 

Page 285. The judgment qfParisr\ The fable here alluded 
to is thus beautifully explained by the philosopher Sallust, in 
his treatise De Diis et Mundo, cap. 4. '* It is said that Dis- 
cord, at a banquet of the gods, threw a golden apple, and that 
a dispute about it arising among the goddesses, they were sent 
by Jupiter to take the judgment of Paris, who,, charmed with 
the beauty of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the 
rest. In this fable, the banquet denotes the supermundane 
powers of the gods ^ and on this account they subsist in con- 
junction with each other: but the golden apple denotes the 
•world, which, on account of its composition from contrary na- 
tures, is not improperly said to be thrown by Discord, or Strife. 
'But again, since different giiU are imparted to the world by 
different gods, they appear to contest with each other for the 
apple. And a soul living according to sense (for this is Paris), 
not perceiving other powers in the universe, asserts that the 
contended apple subsists alone through the beauty of Venus.*' 

Page 285. Dragging the three mouthed dog from Hades.'] 
By a dog the ancients signified the discriminating and at the 
•same time reproving power of the soul. For of this power the 
-sagacity and barking of a dog are images. And as its energies 
«re triple (for it detects and reproves the fallacies of the senses, 
•imagtnation, and opinion), these are represented by the three 
heads of Cerberus. The great Hercules, therefore, drew this 
dog from. Hades up to the regions of day ; viz. he liberated this 
power of his soul from its residence in the dark profundities of a 
material nature, and raised it to the light of truth. This account 
of Cerberus appears to me to be more accurate than that which 
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I have given in my DiMertatUm on the Sleutimw and BBcohk^ 

Mysteries. 

Page 286. Pirithom and TheseuiforcMff tmking aivt^ Heiem.'J 
<* Theseus and Pirithoiis/' says Produs, in Pkt. PoHt. p. 381 » 
" are fabled to have ravished Helen^ and descended to the in* 
fernal regions ; f . e. were lovers both of intelligible and viaible 
beauty. Afterwards one of these (Theseus), on account of hit 
magnanimity, was liberated by Hercules frmn Hades ; but the 
other (Pirithous) remained there because he could not sustain 
the arduous altitude of divine Oontemplation.*' 

Page 287 • Bacchus, tffhomf in my opinion^ ikey pery properly 
denominate PsUa,2 Bacchus may with great propriety be called 
Psiia, or wings ; for he is an inteUectual deity, and tnteiket is of 
an elevaiing nature* 
. Page 288i Homer»'2 Iliad* lib. xxiv. ver. 41. 

Page 295. Horner.^ Iliad, lib. xviii. ver. 140. 

Page 310. Homer.2 Iliad, lib. ix. ver. 292 ; and in the same 
verse Enope is mentioned. 

Page 3 10. Th^ small Iliad.} Herodotus, in his Life of Ho- 
mer^ says that this poem was composed by Homer, while he 
resided with Thestorides, and that afterwards the pedagogue 
published it as his own. 

Page 313. In his catalogue.'] Iliad, lib. ii. The verses 
which follow are from the Odyssey^ lib. xxi. ver. 15> and lib. 
iii. ver. 489. 

Page 314. The Great Eoea,"] This poem, which is likewise 
called The Catalogue qf Woment is ascribed to Hesiod; and 
Fabrieius conjectures that the Shield {^Hercules is a part of it 

Page 359. JBmI some god i»ho had sH of ten preserved Aristo^ 
menes, 8fC.'] The readers of that most ingenious and entertain- 
ing work called the Arabian Nights Entertainments will doubts 
less be agreeably surprised to find, if they have not discovered 
it before, that this interesting account of the preservation of 
Aristotaienes in the deep chasm^has been taken from Pausaaias 
mth some alteration by the author of those tales^ and forms one 
of the most curious parts of the history ofSintlhad th€ Sailor. Am 
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the Arabiatis, a little after the year of Christ 820, under the 
auspices of the Caliph Almaimon, who was the great patron of 
literature, and indeed caused to be translated the best works 
of the Grecian philosophers and mathematicians into Arabic, 
perhaps Pausanias was translated by them at the same time. I 
ishly add, that Aristomenes appears to have been one of those 
heroes of whom we have given an account in a former note. 

Page 380. The anger of the Dhscuri."] We must not sup-, 
pose that a divine nature is capable of anger, or can be appeased 
by gifts : for in this case it would be subject to passion, and 
iti£kienced by delight. But by such expressions as these nothing 
more is implied than the effects which vice and virtue produce 
In our souls. For guilt, as Sallust* well observes, prevents us 
from receiving the illuminations of the gods, and subjects us Co 
the power of avenging demons ; and prayers and sacrifices be- 
come the remedies of our vices^ and cause us to partake of^ 
the goodness of the gods. So that it is the same thing, says he, 
to assert that divinity is turned from the evil, as to say that the 
sun is concealed (torn those who are deprived of sight. 

l*age 383. Sacadas und Pronamus.'] For particulars respeet- 
it)g Sacadas, consult the Corinthiacs and Eliacs of Pausanias. 
Suidas informs us that Pronomus was a piper remarkable for his 
great beard. He Is also mentioned by Aristophanes in Eccfe- 
isiai^usis, and by Athenseus, lib. xiv. cap. 7. 

Page 386. In the liiad.'] The particulars respecting Patro- 
elus are in Iliad 16, ver. 130; respecting the spies, in Iliad 10, 
ver. 222 5 and respecting the spy sent to Troy, in Iliad 10, 
ver. 244. The passage respecting those that were left to guard 
the walls of Troy is in Iliad 8, ver. 518, &c. And the last pas- 
sage is in Iliad 14, ver. 378, &c. 

Page 391. Fortune.'] Fortune is that divine power which 
disposes things differing fVom each other, and happening con- 
trary to expectation, to beneficent purposes. Or it may he de- 
ihred that deific distribution which causes every thing to fill up 
the lot assigned to it by the condition of its being. This divi- 

* De Diis et Mundo. 
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nit J, too, congregates, all sublunary causes^ and enables them 
to confer on sublunary effects that particular good which their 
nature and merits eminently deserve. But the following ex- 
traordinary passage from Simplicius On Anstotle*s Physics^. lib^ 
ii. p. 81, concerning Fortune, will, I doubt not, be accepts^ble 
to readers of every description. ij -rtjf 'f^y^S KtvK^ojtshex, t^v 
vitotrsXrjvriy [M)i>uara rov ifavrQg [Mi^av ^kKKOC^a, vsoip y kou i; t'ov 
w Jg%ojM.eyoy (pva-iSy ijv ataxroy ov<ray xa^' eaunjv, rj tu;^ij (uta rtoy 
aXXwy op^yiKoov amwy TcatevSwei, xai rarlsi, xaf xvte^a., ho 
KOU in/jSaXioy avrri iiSova-i Kjouretv, ws }<v^spyuf(nj ra sv t'w worrtf; mif 
yiyscrews itXfoyrx, xai to' Ttrj^oMay &ifi (r<pM^a,g iS^vova^iv uis ti 
aararov ry^s ysyea-ews KaurBvivvwai^s. Ks§a$ fc AjxaXSsia^ ey tri Brega 
raiy %€<f?o«K Jtagitcvy ^Xijf«f, ws rov rup^civ Ttavtooy ieiwy Tua^wwf 
amac. $ia rouro Ss, xou itoXswv xai oMooy, km syof sKOcarov riiuaii^y 
tv^ag, on nto^^w iiao'tarrss tr^s Bsiag; evujirsws, xfv^uysuofi&sy &a* 
fuaptsiy rr^s snti^xWOvorris iji^sis^ews, rtAi ^sopsSa it^OtS to tv^siy tr^s 
te'&8ov tnyyii, xat rwv gv roij y^siTlotri yfivscrei rojy aui^y b^qvcoov 
idion^ta. %ca eari [mv itatroc tv^rj o^yairi^ >cai yap ij ita<ra> rev^ig 
ayadov tiyog strriv, ovis tj7te<n^ n xaxoy yVo tov 6eou» twy Be ayaiwy, 
.f flc fji^sy ^<m if^OKiyoviJieva, ra $e xoXaoYtxa, ^ r</^c(;^a, aiteg kou xaxoE 
}^siy £0*o'|X€9(». Kfiu Sia tovto xcu tM^t^y, tn^y /xev ayaflijv o«- 
fjt^a^oij^sy, ij ns rov tv^stv ru;y nf^onf/aviheywy ayoAwy curia, Bim, 
.rijv h KOLKy^Y, y^ rig KoKacreajg ^ niJi^w^ias rjiMcg leapaa-KSVOL^si rv^stf. 
That is, *' The power of Fortune particularly disposes in an 
orderly manner the sublunary part of the universe, in which the 
nature of that which is contingent is contained, and which being 
essentially disordered. Fortune, in conjunction with other pri- 
mary causes, directs, places in order, and governs. Hence, 
she is represented guiding a rudder, because she governs things 
sailing on the sea of generation. Her rudder, too, is fixed on a 
globe^ because she directs that which is unstable in generation. 
In her other hand she holds the horn of Amalthea, which is full 
. of fruits, because she is the cause of obtaining all divine fruits. 
And on this account we venerate the fortunes of cities and 
houses, and of each individual; because, being very remote 
from divine union, we are in danger of being deprived of its 
participation, and require in order to obtain it the assistance of 
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the goddess Fortune^ and of those natures * superior to die 
hunian who possess the characteristic of this divinity. Indeed 
every fortune is good; for every attainment respects something 
goody nor does any thing evil subsist from divinity. But of things 
good some are preoedaneous, and others are of a punishing or re* 
^otnging characteristic, vohich we are accustomed to call eoilsn 
Hence toe speak of two Fortunes, one of which we denominate 
GOOD, and which is the cause of our obtaining precedaneous goodSf 
and the athsr evil^ which prepares us to receive punishment or 
revenge'* 

From this beautiful passage it is easy to see why Fortune in 
the Orphic hymns is called Diana ; for each of these divinities 
governs the sublunary world. At the same time it is a singular 
circumstance^ that among the images of Fortune in Montfaucon 
there is but one with a rudder on a globe. 

Page 391. Iliad,'} Minerva, BXidEnyo^ or BeUona, are men- 
tioned together, Iliad 5, v. 333. Nuptials are said to be taken 
care of by Venus. Iliad 5, ver. 429. 

Page 397. Particularly by Plato, the son ofAriston.'] That 
Plato firmly believed in the immortality of the soul^ is evident 
from his Phsdrus, the tenth book of his Republic, and his se- 
venth epistle, which contains the following remarkable passage : 
itsi^ea'dai is oi/lws asi ^F^ ^^'^ itaXcuots '^s xai U§ois Aoyoi; ^ Sri 
IJi^rivvovo'iv y^\uiv oJ^olvolIov vf/yp^y siva,i, iiKOCT'a.s rs Kr^siv, xai tivuv 
tas iL^iTfa^ riyjafiaSf olav ris aifaXXax^ fov o^wimlIos, i. e, '* It 
is proper^ indeed, always to believe in ancient and sacred die- 
courses, which announce to us that the soul is immortal, and 
that it has judges of its conduct^ and suffers the greatest punish- 
ments, when it is liberated from the body.*' 

Page 398. That affirm Jupiter was brought up among themJ} 
It appears to me, that the reason why so many nations have 
asserted that Jupiter was born and educated among them, ori- 
gvciated from hence : Heroic souls, such as we have already 
described, who, in consequence of knowing that they descended 
from Jupiter, and living a life conformable to the characteristic 

* i, e* Angete, daemoiu, and heroes. 
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of thftt divinity^ were called the sons of Jupiter, and assumed 
the name of their parent, may be supposed to have been bom 
in different periods in erery part of the earth; and this has 
l^ven occasion to so many nations to boast that Jupiter was bom 
among them, each nation confounding a hero who called hina- 
self Jupiter, for the reason above assigned, with the divinity of 
that name. I add, that Crete was fabulously called the birth- 
place of Jupiter by the ancient theologists : I say, fabulously, 
for Prod us informs us, that these theologists meant by Crete 
to yoTjhv an intelligible nature, in which Jupiter may with great 
propriety and beauty be said to have been bom and nursed* 

Page 400. Thamyris.'] The verses of Homer respecting 
Thamyris, alluded to by Pausanias, are in the second book of 
the Iliad, v. 105, &c. and are thus translated by Mr. Pope : 

And Dofion, famed lor ThamyriB* disgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race. 
Till, vain of mortals empty praise, he strove 
To match the seed of doud-compdling Jove ! 
Too daring bard I whose unsuccessfiil pride 
Th' immortal Muses hi their art defied. 
Th* avenging Muses of the light of day 
I>eprived his eyes, and snatch'd his voice avay ; 
No more his heavenly voice was heard to sing, 
His hand no more awaked the silver string. 

But we must not suppose that Homer means Thamyris was 
corporeally blind; for the intention of the poet in thisnarra* 
tion, which is doubtless fabulous, was to signify that Thamyris, 
through despising a deific energy, became mentally blind, and 
thus no longer experienced that inspiring influence of the Muses, 
which prior to this used to illuminate the greatest eye of his 
soul with divine light. The blindness of Homer, which was fiir 
different from that of Thamyris, we have explained in a former 
note. 

Page 407. Herodotus."] Lib. iv. 

Page 408. Homer.'] Iliad 11, ver. 681 . 

Page 408. Iphidamas.] Iliad 1 1 , ver. 244. 
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Page 2. EndymtonJ] The following remarkable passage^ 
from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Phftdo, 
contains an explanation of the fable of Endymion. EXcysTo h 
cvhf (EviviMtay) obi Ko^svSsiy, holt aoTpovoiJicov tn^ sgijfx^ws itil^tit^ 
&o xai (piXog ry CBkrjyi^' i KUi Ttsgi n7oAE]U(,aiou (pcurtv. tvlos y(Lp 
tfKi rstrcra^ax,oyla sirj sv Tois >i£yo^6yois icls^ots tw Kayco^6tf wxH 
aat^ovoiJi^ia, cp^oXa^a/y. iiortai avr/pcv^h toes on^Xotg 8KB$ tujv 
wpyiif^syojy avlcy aoTpoyo^MKwy 9^imlufy. That is, *« He (Ehdy- 
mion) is said to have slept perpetually, because he applied 
himself in solitude to the study of astroiiomy. Hence^ too> he 
is said to have been beloved by the Moon. And the same things 
are reported of Ptolemy, who gave himself wholly to the study 
of astronomy for forty years, in that place which is called the 
Pteroi of Canobus. On which account he inscribed on the pii^ 
lars contained in that place^ the astronomical dogmata which he 
invented." I only add, that the Grecian architects by the word 
iflepa, or mngSy signified the roofs of their temples, as may be 
seen from the Greek Scholiast on this verse of Aristophanes : 

^' We shall cover joui houses towards the north.** 

For the Scholiast observes, that Aristophanes uses these words 
on account of the roofe oi temples, which were like the wings 
of a flying eagle. See likewise Suidas, and Eustathius on the 
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last book of the Iliad. Ptolemy^ therefore, from consuming 
most probably a great part of every day and night on the roof 
of the temple of Canobus, in the open air^ for the space of forty 
years, is very properly compared by Olympiodorus to Endymion. 
Page 9. They ought to consult the Delphic Apolloy about 
the means of being Jreed from the evilsy 5fC.] The prodigious ad- 
vantages which mankind derived from prophecy, are beautifully 
shown by Plato in the following passage from his Phsedrus : 
'^ Indeed, in the greatest diseases and labours^ to which certain 
persons are sometimes subject, through the indignation of the 
gods, in consequence of guilt ; fury, when it takes place, pre- 
dicting what they stand in need of, discovers a liberation of such 
evils, by flying to prayer and the worship of the gods. Hence, 
obtaining by this means purifications, and the advantages of ini^ 
tiatton^ it renders such a one free from disasters, both for the 
present and future time, by discovering to him a solution of his 
present evil, through the means of one who is properly furious 
and divinely inspired." 
. Page 13. Homer:] Iliad 11, v. 72i. 

Page 1 /• The golden race.'] The different ages of mankind, 
which are celebrated by Hesiod in his Works and DaySy signify 
the different lives which the individuals of the human species 
pass through ; and, as Proclus on Hesiod beautifully observes, 
they may be comprehended in this triad, the golden, the silver, 
and the brazen age. But by the golden age an intellectual life 
is implied. For such a life is pure, impassive, and free from 
sorrow ; and of this impassivity and purity gold is an image, 
through its never being subject to rust or putrefaction. Such 
a life, too, is very properly said to be under Saturn, because 
Saturn, as we have before shown, is an intellectual god. By the 
siloer age a rustic and natural life is implied, in which the at- 
tention of the rational soul is entirely directed to the care of 
the body, but without proceeding to the extremity of vice. And 
by the braTxn age, a dire, tyrannic, and cruel life is implied, 
iS^hich is entirely passive, and proceeds to the very extremity of 
vice. The order of these metals, as Proclus observes, - bar* 
monizes with that of these lives. ' <' For (says he) geld is solar^ 
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formy because the sun is solely immaterial light. But stiver is 
lunar'formy because the moon partakes of shadow, just as silver 
does of rust. And brass js earthly, so far as, not having a 
nature similar to a lucid body, it is replete with abundance of 
corruption." 

Page 17. Curetes.'] The Curetes are gods of an unpolluted 
guardian characteristic, and first subsist in that order of gods 
which is called by the Chaldaean theologists yoe^o^^ intellectual. 
The Coryhantes, who form the guardian triad o^ supermundane 
gods, are analogous to these. 

Page 18. In consequence of having dethroned Saturn^ By . 
Jupiter dethroning Saturn, nothing more is meant^ than that 
Jupiter is the medium, through which the prolific powers and 
intellectual illuminations of Saturn proceed, and are participated 
by the sensible world. 

Page 26. The Stj/mphalian birds, and the Nemean /*ow.] By 
the Stymphalian birds which were driven away by Hercules, 
and were so large that they obstructed the light of the sun, the 
objects of phantasy are signified, which prevent the light of 
truth from shining in the soul : and the Nemean lion signifies 
anger. 

Page 28. Homer in the Iliad,'] Th^ verses alluded to by 
Pausanias are these : 

Heaven*8 gates spontaneous open to the powers. 
Heaven's sounding gates kept by the winged Hours. 

Iliad 8, v. 393. 

Page 28. That the goddess is drawn by a mule,'2 The moon 
may with great propriety be represented drawn by a mule, be- 
cause, as Proclus on Hesiod, p. 174, observes, she resembles 
the mixed nature of this animal ; *^ becoming dark through her 
participation of earth, and deriving her proper light from the 
sun.'* yi/js ^Y ep^oucra to <r)toh§e<r^Ah ijX/ou ^« to oiiu^oy siXTj^etfeu 
(pws: Tavlri [Aty ovy ometwlai Ttpog avJTjv r^ ij/xioi'O^. ' 

Page 35. Homer,'] Iliad, lib. xiii. v. 389, in Mr. Pope's 
translation, lin. 493, and Iliad xvi. v. 482, in Pope*s Homer^ 
V. 592. The Greek Scholiast on these verges informs us that 
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Hercules vras crowned with the leaves of the poplar tree, for 
having vanquished Cerberus. 

Page 36. Pindar,'] In his first Olympic ode. The Scholiast 
on this passage observes^ that Diana was loved by Alpheus^ and 
that^ on this account^ one altar was raised to both in Olympia. 
Hence Diana was called Alpheum, , 

Page 37. Opportunity,'] Proclus, in MS. Comment, in Alci- 
biadem* informs wa, that the Pythagoreans called the first cause^ 
from which all things are supplied with good> Opportunity; be- 
cause it is to this that all things owe the perfection of their 
nature. 

Page 39. It is emdtnt^ therefore, that this is an appellation of 
Jupiter,"] It appears to me, however, that by the leader of the 
ParciB we must understand Venus. For in the Orphic hymn 
to that goddess, it is expressly said of her, that <' she rules over 
tie Parc^ : 

Kttt upaltsis rpiacay fxoi^. 

Page 48. Of Muses gracefully around him stand,] The fol- 
lowing account of the Muses is from the Scholia of Proclus on 
the Cratylus : <' The whole world is bound in indissoluble bonds 
from Apollo and the Muses, and is both one and all-perfect, 
through the communications of these divinities ; possessing the 
former through the Apolloniacal monad*, but its all-perfect 
subsistence through the number of the Muses. For, the number 
nine, which is generated from the first perfect number, (that is, 
three) is, through similitude ^nd sameness, accommodated to 
the multiform causes of the mundane order and harmony ; all 
tb^se causes at the «ame time being collected into one summit 
£»r the purpose of producing one consummate perfection ; for 
tbe M«is^ generate the variety of reasons with which the world 
is replete j but Apollo comprehends in union all the multitude 
of these. And the Muses give subsistence to the harmony of 
acnd ; bvA Ap<0l1o i« the leader i)( intellectual and indivisible 
harmony. The MlififiS ^istribu^e the pha^oocneqa according to 

• By a motiad in divine natures, is meant that vrtddi contains distinct^ but 
M ihe same timt pr^fbundly-united multitude, and which produces a multitude 
exquiat^ aUxed toitscdf. 
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harmomcal reasons : but Apollo comprehends unapparent and 
separate harmony. And though both give subsistence to the 
same things, yet the Muses effect this according to number, but 
Apollo according to union. And the Mu^es, indeed, distribute 
the unity of Apollo ^ but Apollo unites harmonic multitude, 
converting and comprehending it; for the multitude of the 
Muses procQieds from the essence of Musagetes, which is both 
separate, and subsists according to the nature of ihe one** 

Page 51. And they are employed agreeable to Homer's dejscrijh 
tion of them.'] The passage alluded to by Pausanias is in the 
tenth book of the Odyssey^ v, 348, &c. and is thus translated 
by Mr. Pope : 

Ministrant to their queen with busy care, 

Four faithful hanibiiaids these soft rites prepare i 

Nymphs quniBg tram fountains, 4x feom shady woods, 

Or the fair offspring of the sacred floods. 

One o*er the couches painted carpets threw, 

Whose purple lustre glow*d against the view ; 

White linen lay beneath. Another placed 

The silver stands with golden flaskets graced ; 

With duleet bcv'tage tl^ the beaker crown 'd 

Fair in the midit, with gplded cups around ; 

That in the tripod o*er the kindled pile 

The water pours ; the bubbling waters boil : 

An ample vase receives the smddng wave ; 

And in the bath prepared my limbs I lave. 

But in order to understand who the Homeric Circe is, it if 
necessary to observe, that the ancient theologists, when they 
represent divine natures, as employed in the exercise of certain 
arts, meant to insinuate by such arts producing, prolific, intel^ 
lectualf ekhdper/ecthe powers, which proceed from the gods into 
the universe ; all the ports of which are nothing more th«a illu* 
nunaUons of these powers* This being premised^ '^ Circe <sf^c( 
PtocIus in his Scholia oa the Cratylus) is that diviae f^m^t 
which weaves ail the liie contained in the four elements^ ael tl 
the same time by her song harmonizes the wiMile sabliiPir)? 
world. But the shuttle with which she weaves, is represented 
by theologists as golden^ because her essence is i^i^tellectual. 
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pure, immaterial^ and unmingled with generation j all which is 
signified by the shuttle being golden. And her employment 
consists in separating * things stable from such as are in motion, 
according to divine diversity." I only add, that Homer with 
great propriety represents Circe, who presides over the sub- 
lunary world, or the realms of generation, as waited on by 
Nymphs sprung from fountains: for Nymphs, says Hermias 
(Comment. MS. in Plat. Phsedrum), are goddesses presiding 
over regeneration, and are the attendants of Bacchus the son 
of Semele. On this account they are present with water ; that 
is, they ascend as it were into, and rule over generation. But 
this Dionysius or Bacchus supplies the regeneration of every 
sensible nature. 'Nvi/,<pai $s BKriy s(po^oi ^sm 'tvjg itaXiyyeyso'ia^ 
iitovpyoi rot) £7c Ssju^eXi;^ Atovuo'Oi;, ^<o xm ifapoL rw vMi sio'i, rovr 
sari rri yevecrBi «n)3g)3i;xa«. ou7o^ is o Aiovya-o^ iij; vaXtfyefeo'ias 

Page 52. For a key belongs to Pluto ^ Pluto is a deity of a 
guardian characteristic ; and of this a key is a very proper 
symbol. But the following beautiful account of this divinity, 
from the Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus, will, I doubt not, 
be highly acceptable to the truly liberal reader : ^* Pluto is an 
intellectual demiurgic god, who frees souls from generation. 
For our whole period receiving a triple division, into a life under 
the dominion of Jupiter, which is prior to generation, into a life 
under the dominion of Neptune, and which is in generation, and 
into a life posterior to generation, and which is under Pluto ; hence 
FlutOy who is characterized according to intellect, with great 
propriety converts ends to beginnings, forming a circle without 
a beginning or an end, not only in souls, but in bodies. Thus 
for instance, he eternally evolves the circulations of the stars, 
the motions of things in generation, and the like. But some 
erroneously analyse the name o^ Pluto into 'ooeakhfrom the earth, 
through fruits and metals ; and of Aides f into the obscure, darky 
and terrible* These are now censured by Socrates, who assigns 
the same meaning to these two names ; referring Pluto, as in- 

* For the shuttle is a symbol of separating pwoer. 
-)- One of Pluto's names. 
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tellecty to th0 wal$h ofprudetice^ and Aides to m kudUct xtsKch 
knows aU things. For this god is a sophist^) who purifies^souls 
after death, and frees them from generation. For Aides, or, 
tie obscure, is not> as some erroneously interpret it^ evil ; since 
neither is death an evil, though Aides appears to some to be full 
of perturbation. But every thing intelligible is obscure ; and in 
this sense Aides is better than every visible nature. The lovers 
of bjody^ however^ who viciously refer the passions of the ani- 
mated part to themselves, consider death as something terrible, 
and as the cause of corruption : but in reality it is much better 
for a man to die, and live in Hades according to nature, than 
to live with body contrary to nature, and prevented from ener- 
gizing intellectually. Hence, it is necessary to strip ourselves 
of the flesh f with which w6 are invested, as Ulysses did of his 
torn garments, and not, together with the indigence of body, 
clothe ourselves witli that which resembles the vestment of a 
mendicant. *^ For (as the Oracle says) things divine cannot be 
obtained by those whose intellectual eye is direct^ to body ; but 
those only can arrive at the possession of them, whOf stript of, their 
garments, hasten to the summit** 

Page 55. You will see elegies inscribed on the rest."] Pausanias 
frequently uses the word sA^yeiov elegy^ in the same sense as 
eitp/£afi^9 an epigram or insertion. It appears, therefore, that 
this word has a more extended sense than it is generally known 
to have. Hence, in conformity to the original, I have here and 
elsewhere used the word elegies as synonymous with inscriptions* 
Whether or not this sense of the word has been noticed by any 
lexicographer, I am not certain: it is not noticed by either 
Suidas or Hesychius. 

Page 61. And its right hand thunder,^ As Jupiter is the 
Demiurgust or artificer of the universe^ his statue very properly 
holds thunder in one of its hands : for thunder, as we learn from 
Proclus, is a symbol of fabrication, proceeding through and 
vivifying all things, without injuring the purity of its naturfe. 

• The reader must be careful to consider the word Sophist in this place in its 
primary sense, viz. one wise and teamed. 
-)* t. e. We must purify ourselves from a tendency to body. 
VOL. III. U 
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fag^^it Jupiter L00etas.} le* The god qfike piopk. 

Page65»" HotneTy in^ed, rektiesi tfo.'] The pasaageft of 
Homer, alUidf d to by Pausaoias^ are jn Iliad 20, rev. 2B3> and 
Iliad 5, yer. 268» &c. The former of ^i^e paasagea msLj ha 
thus translated : 

, . .. . . • 

Faiiest of mortals, Ganjrmede divine^ 

Who for his beauty by the gods was siatdi'd 

From earth to heayen, that he might bear the cup 

Of Jove, and with the blest immortals dwdL 

. • • * • 

* » 

The lati^ is thus translated by Mr. Pope: 

Swift to ^neas* empty seat proceed. 
And seize the coursers of ethereal breed : 
The race of those, wfaieh once the thundering god 
Fov rayifih'd Oanymflde on TtoB besSow'd, 
Tliebest that e'er on earth's broad suilaoe run, 
Beneath the .rising or the setting sun. 

But Gan3n[nedes is the image of a man who leads an immaterial 
atfd intellectual life, instead of one wholly conversant with bof^fr 
and sense. Hence he is said to be the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 
because such a man Co-operates in a niinifi^rant degree with the 
immutable providential energies; of that deity. For nectar, 
which is the drink of the gods, signifies the exertion oT immu- 
Uible providence, and its procession to the extremity of things. 
The truth of this is beautifully though obscurely signified by 
Homer in tJie following lines, which form the beginning of the 
fourth book of the Iliad : 

^r 

Oi h 9toi vap Ztivt }ut3't]/M,cvei nyb^vTd 

"Nexlap funro^oci* to* ^« y^^vtrm^ Iticataai 
Zici^iy^nl* aXXi}Xot;f, Tpwwr «oXi» iiorogowvle;. 



t. e. 



<^ Now witfi each other on the golden floor 
Seated near Jove, the gods converse, to whom 
The venerable Hebe nectar bears 
In golden goblets, and as these flow round 
Th' immortals turn thdr careful eyes on Troy.** 



v. 
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For here their pofsession ef ittuBOtable proYidence is signified by 
their drinking nectar; the exertion of this providence^ by their 
beholding Troy; and their communicating with each other in 
providential energies^ by receiving the goblets from each other. 
Page ee. Homer.'] Iliad 19, ver. 2(56. 
Page 68. Hippias.j' The reader who wishes to see the ar- 
rogance of this sophist humbled in the most masterly manner, 
will find his wishes amply gratified, if he possesses any taste, by 
reading the Greater Hippias of Plato, of which there is an ex- 
cellent translation by Mr. Sydenham. 

Page 69. They say that this bird is sacred to the sun,'} 
'' There are many solar animals, such as lions and cocksy which 
participate of a certain solar divinity, according to their nature ; 
from whence it is wond^ul to see how much inferiors in the 
same order yield to such as are superior, though they do not 
yield to them in magnitude and strength. Hence they say that 
a cock is very much feared, and as it were reverenced by a lion ; 
the reason of which we can never assign from matter or sense, 
but from the contemplation alone of a supernal order. For from 
hence we shall learn, that the propertiies of the sun are more 
abundantly received by the cock than the lion. And the truth 
of this is evinced from hence^ that the cock celebrates, and as 
it were invokes the rising sun, by his crowing, as if with certain 
hjrmns, when that luminary bends his course from the antipodes 
taus; and that sometimes solar angels appear in forms of this 
kind ; and though they are in themselves without form, yet they 
appear with it, to us who are connected with figure. Some. 
times, too, solar demons are seen with a leonine front, who 
suddenly disappear when a cock is placed before them. The 
reason of this is, because, in the same order, inferiors always 
reverence their superiors ; just as the greater part of those 
that behold the images of divine men^ are by the very aspect 
of these images terrified from perpetrating any thing base." — 
Proclus Db Magia. 

Page 71. HerodotusJ] Lib. vii. 

Page 73. For the Lydians 'vdho are called Persic^ Kuhnius 

it2 
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observes that the Persic Lydians were denominated from the 
Persian sacred rites pertaining to Mithras, which rites principally 
flourished in the Lydian cities Hierocnsarea and Hypi^a. 

Page 73. A magician entering into this ceU, S^c.'] The fol- 
lowing curious account of magical incantation, from a very rare 
Greek MS. of Psellus, On Damons, according to the Dogmata of 
the Greeks, will, I doubt not, be acceptable to the reader, as it 
elucidates the passage of Pausanias before us, and shows that 
magic is not an empty name, but possesses a real power, though 
at present this art seems to be totally lost. 19 yo^leia 9s sfm 
rt^yij fis ifepi rovs &fvMvs xa* ^ftoywuf Sou(Mya$ (pavlatri (rxoiroo<r« 
ffus sitOT^lais ra rovlwr eiSwXa. xat rovg f/.sy wvKe^ ^ aiov avayQixrdy 
rws h v^odey xalayoua-a, xai tovhv$ xaxu/lntovf. xou «^«Aa aria 
vf$<n^<ri (paylacri^la tots ieoopotg rm fwlivr. xai totg [j^sr gsofMtla 
twcL cKsi^ev Kvimivcyla nta.(p^<rir rois h ^sfTfuay ayecstf xat 
tf,wipoLSy wi x«f '^a^ eieayhyj^lou. tTtayileu $s rag rotdvlas &"«- 
li>n$, xa* atriMo-i xai eitatr^xny, y^h ys fMLyeM iro^vhyafior n 
XP^l*^ ^^'^ EAAijo-iv «^ofg. jxg^ifa yovy tiycu ravh^y (faciy tcx^hv 
tr}S lepaltKiig eiftaniiiM^f. ayixv^tiwffa yap twy vto TTjy (n\jpniy 
ntaylwy rr^v te ovtray xai <pv<ny, xat Svyofuy xa< *o«o7ij7a. XMycu 9s 
S-oixeiu)y^^M tm tovltvy [ispi$wy, ^aju,y, itayhdamu^y (fvlmy, xatrwy 
sylsv^sy^ xa^wwy, A/^wv, ^olaywy, ko^ amXojg smsiy, nfayhs itpay- 
l^hg, vmoaraffiy ts run Svyaf^iy. sylsvdiy aga ra savlr^s spya^Scu. 
ayaxiualxrs up/a-njcr^v vyiag ifsfntonfltKoc, xa« (r;^^|xa7a ifoisPoi itay 
Mawar xai yotro^oKi %iouf>yij/*a7a sls^a. xai ashi [i^sr, xa^ 
iSCCKoy1ss,fiuva-tfMi avhig irpog vyisKiy V7foQs(ris, aiXovpoi Ss not yjuopeg, 
xai xo^axfi^ aypawyy^ixd cvf^^oXa. xyj^of $s wu it^Xos sis ta^rwf 
fiopiwy cvf^wXao-eig «apa\aii,^ayoylai. fayla^u 8s ifokkoaus,. xeu 
ftvgos ovgayiov sySotrstgy xat 9iai/.siSiut(r$ sitt rovlooy ayaXfJi^lar iCvpi 
is Miloj/.oclw \aii.ma$s$ ayamloylou. That is, «' Goeteta, or witdi- 
craft, is a certain art respecting material and terrestrial d»mpns, 
whose images it causes to become visible to the spectators of 
this art. And some of these daemons it leads up, as it ncere, 
from Hades ; but others it draws down fromon high ; and these, 
too, such as are of an evil species; This art, therefore, causes 
certain fantastic images to appear before the spectators. And 
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before the eyes of some, indeed, it pours exuberant streams : 
but to others it promises freedom from bonds, delicacies, and 
favours. They draw down, too, powers of this kind by songs 
and incantations. But Magic^ according to the Greeks, is a 
thing of a very powerful nature* For they say that thisfonns 
the last part of the sacerdotal science. Magic, indeed, investi- 
gates the nature, power, and quality of every thing sublunary ; 
viz. of the elements and their parts, of animals, all-various 
plants and their fruits, of stones, and herbs : and in short it ex- 
plores the essence and power of every thing. From hence, 
therefore, it produces its effects. And it forms statues which 
procure health, makes all-various figures, and things which be« 
come the instruments of disease. It asserts, too, that eagles 
and dragons contribute to health 5 but that cats, dogs, and 
crows are symbols of vigilance, to which therefore they con- 
tribute. But for the fashioning of certain parts, wax and clay 
are used. Often, too, celestial fire is made to appear through 
magic: and then statues laugh, and lamps are spontaneously 
enkindled." 

This curious passage throws light on the following from the 
first book of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius : '* Magico su- 
surramine, amnes agiles reverti, mare pigrum colligari, ventos 
inanimes expirare, solem inhiberi, lunam despumari, Stellas 
evelli, diem toUi, noctem teneri." That is, ** By magical in- 
cantation, rapid rivers may be made to run back to their 
fountains, the sea be congealed, winds become destitute of 
spirit, the sun be held back in his course> the moon be forced 
to purge away her foam, the stars be torn from their orbits, the 
day be taken away, and the night be detained." For it may be 
inferred from Psellus, that witches formerly were able to cause 
the appearance of all this to take place. I only add, that this 
MS. of Psellus On Damons forms no part of his treatise On the 
Energy ofDamonSy published by Gaulminus; for it never was 
published. 

Page 79. Pindar.'] In his 6th Olympic ode, where lamus 
Is said to have been the son of Apollo and Euadne. 
'^Page 89, Horner^ The passage of Honier, alluded to by 
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Pausanias, is Biad 6, v. 407> in which AndroiBache says to 
Hectorj 

<< aiBMi fivine, % ftiMgdi vffl be tlif btaei*' 

Page 120. Then folionos Gorguu the Leantine,'] Of this 
Gorgias Plato thus speaks in the Pluedrus : ** But shall we suffer 
Lysias and Gorgias to sleep, who placed probabilities before 
realities ; and^ through the strength of their discourse, caused 
small things to appear large, and the large small ; likewise old 
things new, and the new old ; and who besides this discovered 
a concise method of speaking, and again an infinite prolixity of 
words ?" 

Page 126. Elaphias,"] The reader is desired to read Elapkioi* 
This word signifies March, 

Page 127. The child became a dragon,"] This dragon must 
have been one of those daemons xara o'Xfiwv, or according to 
habitude^ of whom we have made mention in a former note ; for 
these are capable of assuming a variety of shapes, whereas 
essential daemons retain the same shape immutably. 

Page 130.r Wild beasts Jbllotoed Orpheus, and stones oame to 
jimphion,'] Nothing more perhaps is meant by this fable, than 
that Orpheus and Amphion by their great wisdom civilized men 
of a stubborn, intractable, and rustic disposition, and accom- 
plished this by persuading them to build cities, and pay obe- 
dience to equitable laws. For philosopkt/f or the whole o{ human 
^isdom^ is, as Plato beautifully observes in the Pheedo, the 
greatest music. 

Page 135. Homer.'] Iliad 5, ver. 54t5. 
Page 1 36* fTith tohich she ^as accu^omed to be present.] In 
niy pissertation on the Eleusinian Mysteries, I have demon- 
stratively shown that the most sublime part of £iroir7f<») ort»- 
^€tion, in these mysteries consisted in beholding the gods 
themselves invested with a resplendent light. It ag^pears firom 
the present passage, that in the mysteries of Diana* that goddess 
was rendered visible to the eyes of the initiated ; and in the fol- 
lowing passage from Proclus (in Plat- Repub* p. 330) we leam 
tbat the gods were sef n in aU ipyftteries. w wnofirt rw 'f^hgfsui 
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Hou tots jtAOo^rtjf <6*;, ot deoi 'jtoXXag [mv eaoroov 'jfp6feiv6va'i (xop^a^, 
TtoXXa h (ry^iLaTCf,B^aKKxrhvres f^aivoyxou, xdu ror$ fwy anntwrov 
avrujy w^o^s^Xrytat <p»$, tvff is hs a,y6pooit£iov fM^^v ea'%ijfAar«o'- 
ffcgyov, rote Se sif aX?kMoy towof vrposki^XudaJS. i. e* ** In all mystic 
sacrifices and mysteries, the gods exhibit many fbrms of them- 
selves, and appear in a variety of shapes : and sometimes, in- 
deed, an unfigured light of themselves is held forth to the view ; 
sometimes this light is figured according to a human form, and 
sometimes it proceeds into a different shape/' The beginning^ 
too, of Callimachus's hymn to Apollo plainly shows that Apollo 
was beheld in his mysteries : 

Oiov Tw 'voXXctfv*; (fftiaaTO ia/(pfi^9i opitn^^ 
Oia V eXoy to fc.eXod'pov* ixa;, nuts oati; oKtTfni- 
JCai Oft vnv ra ^vftr^a xaXw vo^t ^otSo; agcto-a ii. 
Ovx, oftuti ; tvrftvch o AnXio; n^v V ^otvif 
E^aviTPiSt it xvxws 'V *l(pt xocXov atihu 

, AUTcu ^1 yCKntitg' yog ^gog tnuTi fxaxpay* 
0< it not fAOXTPiv Ti xi»» If xo^f nrvyia^i' 
XI VoXXwv ov faiTi ^tttniTait aXX* o, 7tf c(r^Xo;* 
O; /uiiv ij^y (xcya; outo;, o;.«i/x t^c, Xirof ixitvo;* 
O^'Ojuitd' w (xttepyi, xai lero-o/uct^' iMrpIc X»TO(. 
MuTi if tw^ifXity xt3'»piV, (utnT* d\9(^ i^vof 

r 

These lines are thus elegantly translated by Dr. Dodd : 

• "» ' • ■ ' ' '• 

S^ Kow the IfiuHl'fl haUow'd bianokea wave I 
Hark I 8oimd& tumultous shake the trembling cave ! 
Far, ye profane I far off !— Wl/A heauteout feet 
Bright Phoebus comeSy mid thunders at the gate; 
See ! the glad sign the Delian palm hath given; 
Sudden it bends': ahd, horering in the heaven, 
Soft sb^ die swan with melody divine : 
Btttat 4tpe, ye ban I ye gatei^ your heads decline f 
. Decline your heads ! ye sacred doors, expand ! 
, . Se comes/ the god qf light ! the god *s at hand / 

Begin the song ; and tread the sacred groimd 
In mystic dance symphonious to the sound. 
f Beg^, yooikg meh ! ApoOo^s 6yes endure v 

None ttttiiie'good, the perfiect, and die pure. 
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Who 9U» ike god are great: UU aXgeet Ihe^f 

From whom he tum$ hitjavouring eyes awayg 

AU-pimng god ! in evety place c<mfe88*d» 

We ^M prepare^ IdiMH^^ and Uhlett^d; 
He eomeei fftmng men i nor eikni ekaiM j^e eiand 
With harp orfiety when Pherims U at hand* 

So likewise Virgil^ in his 4th Mneid, describes this eunhfiiua, 
or advent of ApoUo : 

As when from Lycia, bound in wintry frost, 
Where Xanthns' streams enrich the smiling coast, 
The heauteoui I^ahu in high pomp retires. 
And heart in Delot the triumphant choirif 
The Cretan crowds and Dryopes advance. 
And painted Scythians roand his altan dance; 
Fair wreaths of vivid rays his head infold. 
His locks bound backward, and adom'd with gold : 
The god majestic moves o'er Cynthus* brows, 
His golden quiver rattling as he goes. 

Pitt. 

The adytum^ too, of temples was the place in which the divi- 
nities appeared to the eyes of such as were properly prepared 
for so transcendent a vision, as the following passage from Plo- 
tinus evinces (Ennead. 9, lib. ix. p. 770.) — ticrits^ ns tts to now 
roti aSwov, sis riietvw KataXntufv ra sv rco youy^ ayoXftara^ $ s^eXr 
Borrt tov aSurov itaXtv yivetcu w^utra lueta to ewSov ^ee^ia, xeu 
tr^ cKfi avvovnaf, iffos ovx, ayaXfjMf a^ emoya, aXX* auto. t. e. 
" Just as one who having entered into the most interior parts 
of the adytum of a temple, leaves all the statues in the temple 
behind him (which on his departure from the adytum will first 
present themselves to his view after the inward speqtacle), and 
then associates not with a statue or an image, but t»kh the thing 
itsd/f viz. with a divine nature.*' From all which the truth of 
what Psellus asserts> in the passage already cited from his book 
On Dtemons, " that magicjormed the lad part of the eacerdotai 
office among the Greeks,'^ is^ I presume, perfectly apparent. 

Pi^e 141. That of the moon has horns on its head."] Thesft 
horns were doubtless those <^ a bull. For the moon, in the 
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Orphic hymn to her^ is cdled InM'homed; and IHurphyry De 
Antro Nymph, infonns xa, that the ancient prietts of Cerei oaUed 
the moon, who is the queen of generation, a huU, 

Page 142. Homer. 1 Diad 5, ver. 395. It is remarkable 
that not one of the translators of Homer has noticed the nuumer 
in which the Eleans miderstood the bv tukcft in one of these 
lines. For by the Latin translators it is rendered ad portant 
in/erorunh i« e. at the gate of the infernal regions; and the 
English have followed the Latin translators. However^ as the 
ancients must be supposed to have understood the meanmg of 
particular words in Homer better than the moderns, there can 
be no doubt but that the Eleans were right when they consi- 
dered fiy fliruAtt; as signifying in Pylus. 

Page 143. Coryhas.l We are informed by the emperor 
Julian in his Oration to the Mother of the Gods^ that Corybas 
is the Sun* 

Page 144. There is a cock on the helmet of the goddess.} The 
true reason, perhaps why Phidias placed a cock on the helmet 
of Minerva is, because this goddess, as we have shown in a 
former note, was called by the ancients Health; and a code is 
sacred to iEsculapius, who is the god qfheaUh. 

Page 144. Homer.'] Iliad 15, ver. 528. 

Page 145. Is an erect penis on a basis.'] The reason why 
Mercury was represented by the ancients in this manner, is, as 
it appears to me, because this deity unfolds truth and intel- 
lectual light, from its occult subsistence in the essence of the* 
gods; just as that prolific power which is latent in seed ia ua* 
folded by the penis. 

Page 148. Homer.] Iliad 2, ver. 576.^ 

Page 157. Horner^ Lib. xviii. near the end, in the de- 
scription of the shield of Achilles. 

Page 159. It is an accurate representation of an jEggptian 
statue.] We are informed by Porphyry de Antro Njnmph. that 
the .Egyptians placed all damons, not connected with any thing 
solid or stable, but raised on a sailing vessel. By this they 
doubtless intended to signify the connexion of these powers with 
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did ilowib^ r^abiif of genenttioft. And kence w0 inqr ilifor Aat 
te jtattt« mdndcmed in thif place by PatuamB rai an imlige 
of a dwmoniacal Minerva. 

Pagtt 177 • A /ire ikire it than other Jires metefet^^ Kuh- 
niusobterTe^ that this proverb is mentioned by Plutarch, in his 
Life of Demetrius ; by Homer, Odyssey 19, and by Aristophanes 
inSquit. 

Page 190. When he gays, 4c.] i^ato speaks to this effect 
in the 5 th book of his Republic. 

Page 191. The mother. Di$uijfmene and AUee.'] Dindymene 
signifies Cybde, or the toother of the gods* But the fid>le re- 
specting this goddess and Attes, or rather Attis (ibr so it is 
written by Harpocration, Sofdas^ the emperor Julian^ and the 
pbikMK>pher Sdhist), is beautifully unfolded by Sallust in his 
golden treatise Oft the Gods and the World, chap. 4^ as foliaws: 
** It is said that the mother of the gods> perceiving Attis by the 
riv^ Gallas^ became in love with him : and having placed on 
bim a starry hat> Hved afterwards with him in intimate fami- 
lianty: b<it Altis falling in love with a nymph> deserted the 
iBoliier of the gods, aad entered into association with the nymph* 
Through this the mother df the gods caused Attis to become 
insancj^ who, cutting off his genital parts^ left them with the 
ignnphy and then returned again to his pristine eonnexion ^th 
die goddess. 

• i<^ The mother of the gods, then, is the vivifio goddess, and 
on this secotmt is called mother ; but Attis is the demiurgua of 
nfllnMS conversant wi^ g^eneration and corruption; and hence 
he is said to have been found by the river Gallus, for Gallus 
denotes the Galaxy, or milky circle, from which a passive body 
descends to the earth. But since fMrimary gods perfect such as 
are secondary^ the mother of the gods &lling in hi^e with Attis 
imparts to Urn ceiestialf powevs ;• for this is the meaning of fte 
itetty hat. But Attis loves a nymph, and nymphs preside over 
gBnetation ; for every thing in generation flows. But because 
it is necessary that the flowing nature of generation should be 
slopped, lest something worse than things laist dictuid be.pro- 
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daoed } in mA&t to ftccomplkh ihiB^ the demiai^iis of geiiBitf>le 
god ccnrruptible natures, seocUng prolific powers into, the rerims 
rfgenersUioD, is again conjoined with the gods* 

<' But these things»/indeed> never took place at any particular 
time^ because they have a perpetuity of subsistence: and intel* 
lect contemplates all things as subsisting together ; but discotme 
considers this thing as first, and that as second, in the order of 
existence.'* For a further explanation of this fable, which being 
of the mixed species, belongs, as we are informed by Sallust, 
to mf^fk sacrifiees, see my translation of the emperor Julian's 
OriUkm tv tke Mother of the Gods. 

Page 200. Homer.'] Iliad 21, ver. 446. The reader must 
carefully observe, that the Neptune and Apollo mentioned in 
these versed were heroes^ and not gock^ With respect to the 
statue of Apollo standing on the skull of an ox> the meaning of 
this will be apparent from considering, that as the moon (as we 
have already shown from Porphyry) is the queen ofgeneratvm^ 
Apollo, or the sun, who is paternally all that the moon is ma- 
ternally, must be the king tf generation^ of whidi a bull or an 
ox is a symbol. Hence his treading on the head of an ox sig* 
nifies his dominion over the realms of generation, and parti- 
cularly over its summit, other. 

Page 202. The Oracle in Dodona.'} Jupiter's oracle at Do- 
dona was the most ancient of all the oracles of Greece prior to 
the Floods and was restored by Deucalion after it. The Scho- 
liast upon the I6th Iliad, v. 233, &c. informs us from every 
ancient author, Thrasybulus, that Deucalion, aflter the Flood, 
which happened in his time, having got safe upon the firm land 
of Epirus, prophesied in an oak 5 and by the admonition of an 
eraculous dbve having gathered together such as were saved 
from the fiood, caused them to dwell together in a certain 
place; or country, wl^ich irom Jupiter, and Dodona, one of the 
Oceqnides, they called Dodona, At Dodona, there were brazen 
kettles, which it is said were so artificially placed about the 
tenqple, that by striking one of them the sound Was comihumi- 
cated to all the rest. AccorcUng to Menander^ if a tna^ fduched 
them but once tfaey would continue ringing* the whole day. 
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But it eppears to xne^ that the reason why brass itras dedicated 
in particular to Dodonean Jupiter^ is because this deity subsists 
according to a terrestrial characteristic 3 and brass, as we learn 
from Proclus, is a symbol of a resisting solid, or of earth. For 
earth receives the illuminations of all Uie gods. << And hence 
(says Proclus in Tim. p. 282) there are a terrestrial Ceres, Vesta, 
and Isis, as likewise a terrestrial Jupiter and a terrestrial Hermes, 
established about the one divinity of the earth; just as a mul- 
titude of celestial gods proceeds about the one divinity of the 
heavens. For there are progressions of all the cdestial gods into 
the earth $ and earth contains aU tMngs in an earthly manner, 
which heaven comprehends celestiaUy. Hence we speak of a 
terrestrial Bacchus and a terrestrial Apollo^ who bestows the 
all-various streams of water with which the earth abounds^ and 
openings prophetic of futurity." Brass, indeed, was employed 
hy the ancients, as we learn from the Scholiast on Theocritus 
(Eidyl. 2), in all consecrations and expiations, because they 
considered it as something pure, and endued with a power of 
expelling pollutions. And Eustathius upon this h'ne in the 1 8th 
book of the Iliads 

ex vviroio di/^ff Xtvw xa< nwwt x^Xxttr— 

f . e. 

Forth ftom the deep with line and vocal Ifrass—' 

observes, ** that Homer makes use of the word rjv^ma, that is 
svoma, which signifies vocal^ because brass is the on]y inanimate 
substance which seems to have a voice. And the Pythagoreans 
sa^f that brass accords with every dvoiner spirit : and hence a 
tripod formed from this metal is dedicated to Apollo. Often, 
too, when the air is perfectly tranquil, and every thing else is 
still, hollow kettles will appear to be as it were shaken. — 
ijyoira Asyci tov sy<nta, so'n sfKpwyoy, (Ji^oyos Y^S '^^^ a^Jw^ooy ioxsi 
fwvriy ^xs'i'. xai 0/ IluSayof ixoi pa« roy p^aAxov ifayri avyrix&f 
dsiot£p<f Ttysufjifan, ho kou tw AtoXkoavi rpmovs toiwtos ayaxstrat, 
yoi ery ijycjxt^ ho IlAXaKf; rwy a?\^ooy arpsifsouyraiy, arstoit^yoif £Ofxs 
ta MiXat x^xktuufiMfra. But Hermias the philosopher^ in his MS^ 
Commentary on the Phsedrus of Plato, gives us the fc^owing 
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satisfactory information respecting the oracle in Dodona. The 
reader who is desirous of seeing the original of this passage^ 
may find it in page 1 1 of the Collection of Oracles by Opso- 
poeus. *' Different accounts are given of the Dodonean oracle; 
for it is the most ancient of the Grecian oracles. According to 
8ome> an oak prophesied in Dodona ; but according to others, 
doves. The truth, however, is, that priestesses whose heads 
were crowned with oak prophesied j and these women were 
called by some peleiades, or doves. 'Perhaps, therefore, certain 
persons being deceived by the name, suspected that doves pro- 
phesied in Dodona; and as the heads of these women were 
crowned with oak, perhaps from this circumstance they said 
that ah oak prophesied. But this oracle belongs to Jupiter, 
and that in Delphos to Apollo. With great propriety, there* 
fore, are these oracles considered as allied to each other. For 
Apollo is said to be the assistant of Jupiter in the administration 
of things : and often when the Dodonean oracle appeared to be 
obscure, the oracle in Delphos has been consulted, in order to 
know the meaning of that of Jupiter. Often, too, Apollo has 
interpreted many of the Dodonean oracles. Priestesses, there- 
fore, when in an enthusiastic and prophetic condition, have 
greatly benefited mankind by predicting and previously cor- 
recting future events ; but when in a prudent state, they were 
similar to other women.*' 

Page203« Homer ?^ Iliad 23, ver. 584. 

Page 208. One of the nymphs belonging to the sea fell in Ume 
toith himr\ We have shown in a former note, that the last order 
of powers that are the perpetual attendants of the gods, and the 
proximate guardians of mortal natures, has a great sympathy 
with the objects of its care. It is not at all improbable, there* 
fore, that a nymph of the sea was connected with Selemus, ^ho, 
when he died, attracted to himself, through intemperate desire^ 
a vehicle perfectly huinid, by which he became bound as it were 
to a certain stream, and was therefore said to have been changed 
into a river by Venus* 

Page 209. He cut off the gemtals of his father HeofoenPi The 
authors of fables invented images of divine concerns in imitation 
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of Natute,. -wbn ih^owa forth by psrts tbiagt AtttituU of all 
parts, by temporal eternal uatureB, by dimensiona things void of 
quantity, by aennbles iotdligibles, and ao on. For these divine 
men, iff preternatural toneerni adumirattd the transcendent na- 
ture of tie godtj by vtch a* are irrational, a paner more dmne 
titm all reaami a»d by things apparently base, incorporeal 
beauig. Hence, in the fahle alluded to in this place by Pausa- 
nias, me muBt conaider the genital partt as symbola o{proli/te 
pamer; anA.the castration of these parts, aa sigDifying the pro^ 
grestian of this power into asubjeci order. So that the fable means, 
that the prolific powers of Htaven are called forth into pro- 
greasioQ by Sat%ni, who is a deity of an inferior order. The 
utility arising from fables of this kind, to such as properly un- 
deratand them, is very great- For they call forth our unper- 
verted conceptions of divine natures, give a greater perfection 
to the divine part of our soul, through its sympathy with mystic 
concerns, heal the maladies of our phantasy, and elevate it in 
conjunction with our rational part to supernal light. 

Page 213. Earthquakes.'] Earthquakes, war, pestilence,^fit- 
MHW, aod other contingencies, are employed by divinity as the 
laser meana of purilying paru of the earth : the greater means 
are ieiages and coi^grationt. 

Page 217. Horner.^ Iliad 8, ver. 203. 

Page 221. Homer.'] Iliad 2, ver. 574. 

Page 227- For at that timet "un were guests ^tie gods.] 
That is, they led a divine and intellectual life, as bdonging to 
the golden race. 

Page 230. Homer.] Odjras. 5, ver. 272. 

Page 23 1 . For lie AremiUans call tieir Naiades, Drgadet and 

Efomeliadet. Servius, on the first .£neid, distributes Nymphs 

into these classes: Nympit briongiag to mountaine are called 

Oreadeii to woods, Dryades; those that are bom wUi wood*, 

Hamairyades ; those that belong to/imnfahu, Napa, or Naiades ; 

aad those ^lat behng to the tea, Nereidet. The Naiades are 

itioned by Homer, Odyss. 13, ver, lO*. For an account of 

e pcK^ecta of fountains, I refer the reader to my translation 

"oildiyry's treatise On the Cave of tie Nymphs. 
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Page ^. Vpnus Mdani^ or^ the black,} Then^ c^m be no, 
doubt but that Celestial Venus is signified by this epithet, and 
that she was thus denominated because she proceeds from tb^ 
goddess Nighi^ For she proceeds, as ^e have showQ in a former 
nolevfrpm t}ie containing power of Heaven^ which acdording to 
the Qrphic theology is profoundly united with Night. HeMe» 
Night in the Orphic hymn to her is called Kvmpi^, Ci/pr^, i. e« 
Venus* 

Page 240. But the goddess told Saturn that s.ie hqd^ brought 
forth a coU, $ic,'] The secret meaning of these two divine fables 
respecting Jupiter and Neptune appears to me to be as follow.^ } 
Saturn, who is an intellectual god, as we have before observed^ 
establishes in himself ^^ cause 0/ motive vigour s and through 
this, Neptune acquires %he perfection of his nature. For a horse^ 
as we have shown in a former note, is an image of motive vigour i 
and Neptune is a deitj who evqcates things into, progression^ 
And this is the meaning pf Saturn siy^allowing a oplt^ while Nep- 
tune was privately taken away in order to be rear^d^ In like 
manner, while Saturn establishes in himself the cause qf an 
abiding energy^ Jupiter advances to perfection ; because Jupiter . 
sub$isfs according to a vitally-abiding characteristic. £[enoe; 
Homer represents Jupiter established in himself, lyhile the mul« 
titude of gods that proceed from him, at oi^e time abide wilh> 
their parent, and at another proceed in^p the universe, and 
providentially energize abou^ mundeme affairs. And this appears 
to be the meaning of the other fable^ Pauaanias, therefare> is 
very right in conjecturing that these fables respecting Saturn 
contain somethmg of the wisdom of the Greeks 5 for they are 
indeed replete with the sublimest wisdom, as the inteUigeott 
reader will easily perceive. 

Page 24 1 . Homer.'] Iliad 2« v. 23 1 , and Qiad 12^ v. 202, &c. 

Page 268. Hesmd^ indeed^ in his Theogony,mahes mention cf 
Styjp.'} The lines alluded to in the Theogony are 583, &c. It 
appears to me that Styx, considered according to its firaA sub* 
sLstf^nce, is the cause by which divine natures retain an immu«^ 
table sameness of essence. It is-somewhat strange thait Pausaoiiia 
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should be dubious whether Hesiod composed the Theogony, 
when it is cited as the production of Hesiod by Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Page 263. Homer.'] The passage respecting the oath of Juno 
ia Iliad IS, v. 36 ; concerning Titaresius, Iliad 2, y. 755 ; and 
concerning the preservation of Hercules by Minerva, Iliad 4, 
V. $66. 

Page 267> HomerJ] Homer, in the eleventh Iliad, uses the 
word EiA^t^ufoi^ i. e. Lucina. 

Page 268. That she is the same xxAth Pepromene^ or Fate.'] 
Pindar, in his seventh f^emean Ode, says that Lucina is the 
assessor of the Fates : and this is agreeable to the doctrine in 
the Orphic hymns. For the moon, or Diana, is according to 
these hymns the same with Lucina : and in the hymn to Nature, 
which, as we have before shown, principally flourishes in the 
moon, that goddess is expressly called Pepromene. 

Page 276. Homer.] Iliad 24, v. 527. 

By the two vessels placed by the throne of Jupiter, out of 
which he distributes good and evil to mankind, we must under- 
stand the two primary causes of good and evil to soub, which 
subsiilt in the intellect of Jupiter; I only add, that a truly 
worthy man may be tndif happy in the present life ; and for a 
demonstration of this important truth, I refer the reader to my 
ttB,uelation of Plotinus on Felicity. 

Page 278. From the Iliad.] Lib. xxiii. v. 346. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the fable which these verses 
allude to, if it is considered according to its literal meaning, at 
' the same time tliat it is extremely beautiful when properly un- 
derstood. In order, tlierefore, to understand its secret meaning, 
it is necessary to remind the reader of what I have before ob- 
served, that the processions of a divine nature to t;he extremity 
of things, according to different orders and degrees, werie sym- 
bolically called by ancient theologists mutations. Hence, by 
Neptune and Ceres changing themselves, the former into a horse, 
and the latter into a mare, and from connexion with each other 
begetting the horse Arion, nothing more is meant than that a 
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deemoniacal Neptune and a dsemoniacal Ceres co-operated with 
the natural causes by which this animal was produced, in be- 
getting hira. 

Page i7S. AntimachusI] This Greek poet was a Colopho- 
nian. He wrote on the age and country of Homer ^ and^ ac- 
cording to Plutarch^ contended that Homer was his countryman* 

Page 279. Homer.'] Iliad 2, v. 607. 

Page 287. Minerva in the form of Melas,"] By Minerva 
here, we must understand a deemoniacal power^ belonging to 
the goddess Minerva^ but of the lowest order. 

Page 288. The battle between the giants and the gods, 4r^.] 
By giants in the fable alluded to here by Pausanias, ancient 
theologists occultly signified the last order of daemoniacal 
powers, who, on account of their proximity to the natures over 
which they preside, and adhering to matter^ contract con- 
trariety, and an all-various division ; who, besides this, partially 
preside over material affairs, and diminish and disperse those 
separate powers which subsist uniformly and indivisibly in their 
primitive causes. Hence, as the gods operate uniformly, in- 
divisibly, and with perfect impassivity, but these deemoniacal 
powers, multifariously, divisibly, and with passivity, this oppo' 
skion between gods and dsemons was beautifully called by the 
ancient authors of fables, a battle. See this interesting par- 
ticular more fully unfolded from Proclus, p. 157« &c. of my 
Translation of the Orphic Hymns. 

Page 288. Homer in the Odyssey. \ Book x. ver. 120. The 
speech of the Phseacian king is in Odyssey 7, ver. 204. We 
have before observed, that the Odyssey is an allegorical poem : 
and if this be the case, there can be no doubt but that the 
Phfieacians, Cyclops, and the race of giants, mentioned in the 
seventh book, are all beings superior to the human species. 

Page 302. If, indeed, the gods are the sources of good to manm 
Atn^f.] The gods must necessarily be the sources of good, be- 
cause goodness constitutes their very essence 5 so that every 
thing proceeding from them (and all things are their offiipring) 
is naturally indued with the form of good. I only add, that 
Jupiter is not die supreme god, though Pausanias seems to 
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tbink he 18, as the reader may be conTmced by pemring my 
Notes on the Cratylus of Plato. 

Page 305. The verses about them are in the oath ofJumo^ 
le.m Iliad 14, rer. 278. The Titans are the ultimate artificers 
of things ; and their monad is Bacchus. 

Page 313. Homer.'] Iliad 1, ver. 314. 

Page 314. Homer.'] Liad 18, Ter. 398> &c. In these lines, 
Eurynome is called the daughter of Ocean. And the Scholiast 
on the Cassandra of Lycophron says that Ophion and Eurynome 
the daughter of Ocean reigned among the gods called Titans, 
prior to Saturn and Rhea ; but tluit Saturn and RheaTanquished 
in wrestling Ophion and Eurynome, and having hurled them 
into Tartarus, invaded their kingdom. Boethius, too, upon Por- 
phyry, (lib. 3) thus writes : « Quantum ad veteres tbeologos, 
refertur Jupiter ad Satumum, Satumus ad Ccelum^ Ceelus ad 
antiquissimum Ophionem, cujus nullum est principium.'' That 
isy *^ According to ancient theologists, Jupiter is referred to 
Saturn, Saturn to Heaven, and Heaven to the most ancient 
Ophion, of whom there is no original." The Scholiast on the 
Prometheus of .dBschylus says nearly the same. This most an- 
cient god Ophion is therefore, as it appears to me, the same with 
the Orphic dragon^ the (Hriginal of all things : for Ophion is 
doubtless derived from ofig ophis, a serpent. But of this dragon, 
Damascius, in his treatise tTe^i a^%tt;y,On Principlesj gives the 
following account : " I likewise find in the Orphic rhapsodies, 
that the theology neglecting the two first principles (viz. aether 
and chaos) together with the one principle who is delivered in 
silence (t. e. the first cause) establishes the third principle 
posterior to the two as the original 3 because this first of all 
possesses something effable and commensurate to human dis- 
course. For in the former h3rpothe8is, the highly reverenced 
and undecaying Tifne, the father of aether and chaos, was the 
principle : but in this Time is neglected, and the principle be- 
comes a dragon,'* See more from Damascius, on the most in- 
teresting of all subjects, in my Introduction to the Parmenides 
of Plato. I only add^ that the Ophion with whom Eurynome 
is co-ordinate in the same manner as Rhea is with Saturn, must 
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be considered as a procession from the Ophion who is the same 
with the Orphic dragon. 

Page 327. Homer, "] Odyss. 6, v. 162, &c. These lines are 
thus translated by Mr. Pope : 

Thus seems the ^alm widi stately honours crown'd 
By Phoebus* altars ; thus o'erlooks the ground ; 
The pride of Ddos.— — — — 

Page 341. Homer.'] "Odyss. lib. xi. 

Page 341. Thei/ say that Pan met Pkilippides,] The Pan 
that met this Philippides was one of those daemons kolIx trxsciv, 
of whom we have given an account in a former note. Respect- 
ing this Pan, Proclus observes as follows in Schol. MSS. in 
Cratylum: 07; sici xai itayss rpacyooxEXsiSy o<o^ ijv o (foLvsig tw 
rjfji^eptv S§oiJt.w^iXim'sri$ri,'i'o ifa^^eyiov ftajX5<^ov7< 0^0$, Kdt Al^i^yaixm 
4'vxoi'i o'^yjuao'i leoiynXoig ^^wjxfivai, koli itpa's^tus viff£§ I'ovg av- 
^gctmras iroXiJevoi^sva^' oia tjv tj A^vdrj twOivo'a'ei xat r^TijXfjUra^a; 
^OLvatra, oi Ss iravMOi $ai[MyES kcu ot ASijya'tkof, xoi KoKka, iCXbov 
avhi 01 ^£04 a-moLo^s i^s roiaulrj^ itoiyuXias s^vjpii^vlou. That is, 
" There are Pans with the legs of goats, stu;h as xvas the Pan 
ivho, gently running along^ appeared to Philippides as he linas 
passing aver the mountain Parthentus ; and souls belonging to 
Minerva, who change themselves into various forms, and proxi- 
mately rule over mankind ; such as was the Minerva who ap- 
peared to Ulysses and Telemachus.. But Panic damons, dcemons 
belonging to Minerva, and much more the gods themselves, are 
exempt from all such variety." 
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Page 4, That Actaon might be torn to pieces by his dogs,'] 
We have before shown, that a dog was considered by the an- 
cients as the image of the discriminating and at the same time 
reproving power of the soul. And as Diana^ or the moon, is 
the image of Nature^ she signifies in this fable the natural life, 
which is divided about the bodies of all animals, and which is 
the cause to all bodies of augmentation^ nutrition^ and genera- 
tion. As a stag^ too^ is a most lascivious animal, it must be 
considered as the image of a lascivious life. The meaning of the 
fable, therefore, appears to be this. Actseon beholds Diana 
naked; t. e. his rational soul converts itself to the natural life 
which is suspended from its essence, and which subsists in 
Actseon according to a lascivious habit. Hence, by a conversion 
of this kind, the soul becomes wholly changed into a lascivious 
life : and this is the meaning of Actaeon being changed into a 
stag. But when this is the case, the rational soul becomes 
distributed by its discriminating power, considered according to 
its divisible subsistence in the senses ; for the soul of such a one 
is wholly engrossed in sensible discrimination : and tliis is the 
meaning of Actseon being torn in pieces by his dogs. 

Page 9. He married tiarmony, the daughter of Venus and 
Mars^ We have shown in a former note, that by Cadmus is 
meant the sublunary world, or rather the deity of the sublunary 
world ; and this being the case, there is great beauty in con- 
joining with him Harmonia, or Harmony ^ the daughter of Venus 
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and Mare. For Venus is the cause of all the harmony and ana- 
logy in the universe^ and beautifully illuminates the order and 
communion of all mundane concerns. But Mars excites the 
contrarieties of the universe^ that the world may exist perfect 
and entire from ail its parts. The progeny^ therefore^ of these 
two divinities must be the rerum eoncordia discors, the con^ 
cordant discord, or harmony of the sublunary world. 

Page 10. Homer,'] Odyss. 11, ver. 262. 

Page 17. Have seven gaies.'] The names of these seven 
gates should be read as follows: Electra, Proetida, Neitw, 
Cremea, Hypsista, Ogygia, Omoloides, Nonnus^ lib. 5. Dionys. 
informs us, that these seven gates were raised agreeably to the 
number and order of the seven planets : so that the first gate 
was assigned to the Moon^ the second to Mercury, the fourth 
to the Sun, under the appellation of Electra, a surname of Phae* 
thon, the fifth to Mars, the third to Venus, the sixth to Jupiter, 
and the seventh to Saturn. By this is meant, that the proper- 
ties of the seven planets are participated by the sublunary world. 
For as Cadmus is the deity of the sublunary region, the city 
Thebes, which he is said to have built, and in which, according 
to. the fable, he resided, must be an image of the body of the 
sublunary world. 

Page 24. Pipes adapted to every kind of harmony.'] In one 
of my notes on the Cratylus of Plato, I have shown from a 
passage out of the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the firet 
Alcibiades, that the ancients far excelled the moderns in the 
practical part of music. This passage I shall here transcribe, 
as a comment on the words of Pausanias before us. cu o^^eu 
itoXileiai rrjy av^yflixfiy amaorpa^crav. ovkovv ovh o tcXolIcw avirjv 
tofoiBxiicu. TO it ai7foy, yj itoixtXia rov $e too opyavov rov ouXoo 

4nMaroy yag rpvwrjiJLa revv avXwy fgi^oyfovs ws ^avi too eAap^iora 
a^ir^o'iy, st ie uai fa itapalpvwT^iJMla. ftov aoXsov avoi^^dwi}, vX^iou^, 
f. e. ** Well-instituted polities reject the melody of the pipe ; 
and on this account Plato does not admit it in his Republic. 
But the reason of this is the variety h£ this instrument, the pipe. 
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which evince9 that the art employing it ought to be avoided. For 
instruments producing every kiiid of harmony^ and that iastrumeDt 
which coQsista of many chords^ are imitations of pipes; ^ 
jevery hole of the pipe emits (m they say) three sounds at least ; 
but if th.e cavity above the holes of the pipe should be opened^ 
then each hole would send forth more than three sounds.** 
01ympiodorus> too, in MS. Comment, in Phsodonem^ obaervea 
as follows concerning this pipe., o nfoirlJi^g t^v avkov ieSanu ro$f 
fqtu^iVM ou ji9|X0v is to$s 'EXXt^ffiv. sijmoiiov yap yiv^Vai qo [i^ov rat 
fifKXsfys^^oUf <ik?M neutip anovsiy, tlou eavXats itan^ Xor/iVf svif/u^ 
t^v^ij;. ita Tim ^ Adi^a HI rw¥ k^vonun K^Xsouypg rcuv iioLXtyaadas 
l/tfOy9¥ svtsrtOfMfufy awtgft^ rouf aukiVf, L e. " The poet (Ho» 
mer) gives pipes to the Trojans, but by no means to the Greeks* 
For the pipe is not only a hindrance to discourse^ but to hear- 
ings and in short to every rational energy of the soul. Hence 
Minerva ^, who is the guardian deity i^ the Athenians^ who 
alone know how to argue^ threw away the pipes." 

Page 33. Homer, 1 The verses alluded to are in Iliad % 
ver* 478> 479^ and may be thus translated : 

His eyes and head resembling thundering Jove, 
Like Neptune was his breast, like Mars his zone. 

Page 35. The Iliad.'] Lib. 14, ver. 109. 

Page S5. Homerr^ Iliad 2, ver. 307, 310. 

Page 39. Homer r\ Odyss. 1, ver. 52, &c. Proclus on He- 
siody page 90, beautifully observes, concerning the pillars of 
Atlas, that they signify his being allotted powers which in an 
undeviatiog manner separate the heaven from the earth ; so ^at 
the former revolves perpetually in an exempt manner about the 
latter ; but earth bemg stably fixed m the middle, brings forth 
every thing maternally, which the heavens generi^e paternally.'? 
These pillars^ therefoce, are images of dist^rminating, and at 
the. same time connecting powers, which by their efficacious 
vigour eternally prevents things on high from being confused 
with things below. Hence Atlas, who contains these powers^ 

• Alluding to the story of Marsyas and Apollot 
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add wtio is one of the Tartarean gods about Bacchus, enetigtases 
oot oinly according to a separating pow^r^ which is the charac- 
teristic of the Titans^ but likewise accoidiog to a connecting 
poirer^ which is the characteristic of Jupiter* 

Ftoge 47. Htnner.'] Iliad 2, rer. 502. 

Page 4% Ca6irL2 It appears to me, that the celestial twins 
are no other thim the Curete®^ according to their mundane sub- 
sistence« For the first subsistence of the Curetes is^ as we learn 
from ^x>clus^ in' that order of gods which is denominated by 
the Chaldttan theologists vos§^$ vnteUectuah and of which Saturn 
is the Aummit. Their next subsistence is among the super-i' 
mundanis gods; in which order they are called the Corybantes. 
And their third subsistence is doubtless that of the twins. For 
the Curetes in the Orphic hymns are celebrated as the twins. If 
this be the case, and the Cabiri are^ according to the Scholiast 
on Apdlbnius Rhodius, Ceres^ Proserpine^ Pluto^ and Mercury:, 
they cannot be ^e same with either the Curetes, Corybantes^^ 
or Dioscuri, For the Curetes, according^ to Proclus, are the 
guardiab triad of the intellectual triad, Saturn, Rhea, and 
Japiter, and he informs us that one of these Curetes is Minerva. 
'Hie Corybanf;es, as we learn from the same author, are the 
guardians of the Coric triad, Diana, Proserpine, and Minerva. 
And as to the Dioscuri, or the twins, they are evidently di&rent 
from the Cabiri mentioned by the Scholiast. 

Page 51. The Sphitu;.'] The Sphinx^ according to Lasus 
Herifiiotieus, w^ tbe daughter of Echidna and T3rphon| and 
aecof ding to Clearchus, she had the head and hands of a virgin^ 
the body of a dog, a hutean voice, th6 tail of a dragon, the 
claws of a lion, and the: wings of a bitdt But it appears to 
fne thiK; the ancientsy by the Sphinx, designed to represtsnt to 
OS the naturre of the phtmfdstf. In order to be convinced rf 
which, it is necessary to observe, that the rational soul, or the jtnio 
tnan^ consists of intellect, ratiocination {^iavoia}, and o^ion^ 
but the fictitious man, or the irrational soul, commences from 
tile -phantasy, under which desire and anger subsist. . Hence 
the basis of the rational life is opinion^ but the summit of the 
irrational life is the phmtasy. But the phantasy^ as Jamblichus 
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beautifully ohser7e&, grows upoo, as it were, and fashions all 
the powers of the soul ; exciting in opinion the illuininati<»is 
from the senses, and fixing in that life which is extended with 
body the impressions which descend from intellect. Heace, 
says Proclus, it folds itself about the indivisibility of true intel- 
lect, conforms itself to all formless species, and becomes per- 
fectly every things from which ratiocination and our indivisible 
reason consist. 

This being the case, as the phantasy is all things passively 
which intellect is impassively (on which account Aristotle calb 
the phantasy passive intellect), hence the head of the Sphinx is 
human, but at the same time of the feminine sex ; this sex 
being the image from its passivity of irrational life. By the 
Sphinx having the body of a dog, the discriminating power of 
the phantasy is implied : for a dog, as we have shown before, is 
the image of the discriminating power of the soul (ro Siax^tlix$y 
ti^g "^vxts)' By her having the tail of a dragon, and the. claw« 
of a lion, the communication of the phantasy with desire and 
anger is signified. And her wings are images of the elevating 
powers which the phantasy naturally possesses; for it is re- 
elevated, in conjunction with the returning soul, to the region 
every way resplendent with light. But the riddles of the Sphinx 
are images of the obscure and intricate nature of the phantasy. 
Hof therefore, who is unable to solve the riddles of the Sphinx, 
f. e. who cannot comprehend the dark and perplexed nature 
of the phantasy, will be drawn into her embraces and torn in 
pieces ; t. e. the phantasy in such a one will subject to its power 
the rational life, cause its indivisible energies to become divi- 
sible, and thus destroy as much as possible its very essence* 
But he who, like (Edipus, is able to solve the senigmas of the 
Sphinx, or, in other words, to comprehend the dark essence of 
his phantasy, will, by illuminating its obscurity with the light 
of intellect, cause it, by becoming lucid throughout, to be na 
longer what it was before. 

Hence we may see the propriety of the iBgyptians placing 
a Sphinx in the vestibule of the temple of Isis, who is the same 
with Minerva. For what the phantasy is in the microcosm 
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manV that aether is in the univei^e. But opinion may be called 
the yestibule of the rational soul> and the rational soul is as it 
ware the temple of that intellectual illuminaticm which proceeds 
from Minerva. In this vestibule, therefore^ the phantasy is 
seated. And in a similar manner aether is seated in the vesti- 
bule of that divine soul, which is suspended from the deity of 
Minerva> and which may be called her temple. So that lether 
is the Sphinx of the universe. 

Page 53. Pamphus.^ Pai&phus was an Athenian poet, con<» 
temporary with Linus, and is said to have composed poems and 
hymns prior to Homer. 

Page5S. That Chaos wasJirU generated^ In my Intro- 
duction to the Parmenides of Pli^, I have shown that^ in the 
opinion of all antiquity^ yByeh, in the verse of Hediod alluded 
to by Pausanias, was considered as meaning vo€is generated, 
dieugh in all the editions of Hesiod this word is translated ^ii; 
88 if the poet had said, that Chaos toas the first of all things. I 
shall only add at present from Simplicius De Coelo, p. l^Ty 
<^ that Hesiod, when he sings. 

Chaos of all thiDgs was the first produced, 

insinuates that there was something prior to Chaos, from which 
Chaos was produced. For it is always necessary that every 
thing which is generated should be gei;ierated from something. 
But this likewise is insinuated by Hesiod^ that the first cause is 
above all knowledge and every appellation.*' 

Page 57. Mimnermus,'] Mimnermus was an elegiac poet of 
Colophon, and, according to Suidas, was the son of Ligyrtiades ; 
but according to others he was a Smymsean. He flourished 
about the time of Solon, and besides elegies wrote on amatoriai 
subjects, as we learn from Propertius and Horace. At present^ 
however, nothing more than fragments of the works of this poet 
remain. 

Page 57* Linus,'} Linus, according to Suidas, was a poet 
of Chalcis, and the first that brought the knowledge of letters 
from Phoenicia to Greece. He taught Hercules letters, and is 
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saM to have nttiked as the prince of 131110 poets^ Two frag* 
mentff are all the remains of his wofks at present. 

Page 60. That Orphem was the stm of the Mtae GMop^JJ 
How this is to be ^inderstood the reader may learn by conscdt-* 
ing the note on p. 43. of Vol. J. of this work. For an account 
of Orpheus, see the Dissertation prefixed to my Translatioii of 
die Orphic Hymns. 

Page 62. With respect to the hymns sfOrphews, ^c] Eabri-^ 
citts and others are of opitiito^ (hat the Or{^ic hymns which 
are now, extant are the very hymns mentioned in this place by 
Pausanias. But surely if this were the case, Pausanias would 
not say^ ^at the whole of the hymns of Orpheus does not amount 
to any considerable number ; for how can eighty-six, the number 
of the Orphic hymns now extant, be called an inconsiderable 
Rumber? 

Page ^» They say that Narcissus beheld himself in ihisjbun^ 
taini B^cJ] The fable of Narcissus beautifully represents to ua 
t^e coddition of a soul converting itsdf to the ^imtasy (for tJiis 
is the meaning of Narcissus hanging over the limpid streaiti), 
and in consequence of this becoming enamouned with a cor- 
poreal life ) or that life which subsists in body, and which is 
nothing more than the delusive image of the true man, i, e. of 
the rational and immortal soul. Hence by an immoderate at* 
tachment to this unsubstantial mockery and gliding semblance 
of the real soul^ such a one becomes at length wholly changed, 
as far a$ is possible to his nature, into a plantal condition d 
being, into a beautiful but transient flower y that is> into a 
corporeal life, or a life totally consisting in the mere energies 
of nature. IS0 that Narcissus is the image of a soul converting 
herself to phantasy^ and through this becoming drawn under 
the dominion of sense. 

But it is here necessary to observe, that the death of Nar- 
cissus is related by Plotinus and the anonymous author De In- 
credibilibus in Gale*s Opuscula, in a manner different from that 
of Ovid. For, according to them. Narcissus merged himself 
into the stream, through endeavouring to embrace his shadow. 
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imd cKMippearod. The faUe^ ^ium:eTer^ kjexttoaelylie&utifidi 
wkether we .Goasider Narcissus as .chan^d into a flowerSbr e^ 
ioCBlei ia the stream : <^ For ^y« PlotiBua^ Enaead. I, lib: 6^, 
as l|e in the fable, who b^ catchiiig ^ his shadow merged himh- 
sdf ia the stpedm md disappeaced^ so he who is csptiYated hf ' 
beaHtifol bodies, and does b^ ^epsact ftom #i^ir ^mbraee, is 
preeipitated, not with his body^ but with his soal, into a 4>vi> 
aess profound and horrid to intelleet, through which becoming 
blind both here and in Hades, he converses with nothmg but 
diadows/' 

Page 65. As ske lasas playing and gathering Jl&toers.^ For 
the meaning of this part of the fable respecting Proserpine, see 
my Dmertation on the Eleustnian and Bacchic Mysteries. 

Page 68. T^resias.^ What are we to understand by Tirestas 
becoming blind, through beholding Minerva ? Certainly, that 
by a profound conversion of the eye of his soul to ditnne msdom 
he became abstracted from corporeal vision ; and thus, by lead«> 
ing a life separate firom sensible inspection, was fabled to be 
corporeally blind. Hence Tiresias is said by Homer, Odyss. 10, 
ver. 493, &o. to be the only wise person in Hades, and to pos- 
sess intellect though dead, through Proserpine, while the other 
mhabitants of Hades are nothing more than flying shadows. 
For it may be truly asserted of such a one, both in the present 
life and hereafter, that he alone is wise and endued with intel- 
lect, when contrasted with the multitude of mankind, who from 
being merged in the darkness of matter lose all reality of es- 
sence, and may not only be called flying shadows, but the dreams 
of shadows*. 

Page 72. One of the seasons.'] The names of the seasons^ 
according to the Orphic hymns, are Eunomia or Equity, Dice or 
Justice, and Eiren^ or Peace, concerning which three divinities 
I find the following beautiful passage in the Commentaries of 
Proclus on the Timseus, p. 275. d< ^eoXay^t njy Evy$[ji*ia,v sws' 
ovijcav rij axffkxvEt, ro £v avryi mXi^ios ^ioacpivBa'ay, xou BKatrtor evn 
tv^S oiKsia^ iiarnj^stray asi ra^ews. ha rsT'o Ib a^a, xa< ror H^ataroy 
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w/^jat^ovrt vfOLfTo, rov a^av^, ha trig row ewr^wv vroixiAioc;. %eu 
ttxkiv, t(ff [Mv tsrXo^yctfjMv^ rrjf Aixi^v t<pi<rtaa't rm wpanf, cog wfet-^ 
T^trcLV ri^y afotfiMiXia,y YOitcL Aoyoy t\i ofMt^Jurhjfta me^kOf/ety. ri^v Sa 
GoAf lay rwv %af it'oiv^ <os tag Xfoag wrfwv oei SoXffi^ wit^rB)\B«reaf^ 
tw is vm$ csX/fViiv, -rtjy fssy £if i^yi^y, ws toy 'g^Xgi^y rmy roix^iwy 
aj^myismiyf tr{y rs Eufgoaruyrjy, twy %af ii'ctfy^ (is €K€urroif wihia^av 
fOirtwy^y n^s xaifa ^a^ty eys^ssaf. t. e, " TheologUU place 
Eunomia over the inerratic sphere^ who separates the multitude 
which it contains, and perpetually preserves every thing in its 
proper order : and hence celebrating J^ulcan as. the fabricator 
of the heavens, they conjoin with him Agiaia, because she gives 
splendour to every part of the heavens, through the variety of 
the stars. And again, they place Justice^ one of the seasons, 
over the planetary spheres ; because this deity gives assistance 
to the inequality of their motions, and causes them through 
proportion to conspire into equality and consent: but of the 
Graces they conjom with this divinity ThaHch because she gives 
perfection to the ever-flourishing lives which they contain. 
But th^y place Peace over the sublunary region^ because this 
divinity appeases the war of the elements : but of the Graces 
they associate with this divinity Eupkrosyne, because she con-* 
fers a facility of natural energy on each of the elements." 
Agpreeably to this information, Neptune in the Orphic hyiAn 
to that deity is called xu/xodaXi^^, or JhurUhing in water, and 
^a^ironra, or having a graceful aspect. Law is called celestial, 
and the founder of the stars : and Justice is said to connect 
dissimilars from the equality of truth. 

Page 73. Onomacritus,'] This poet was an Athenian, and 
according to Clemens Alex, lived about the fiftieth Olympiad. 
Many of the poems ascribed to Orpheus are said to have been 
writtep by this poet. 

Page 73. Homer J} Iliad 1 8, ver. 382, But the verses cited 
from Homer in the same page are Iliad 14, ver. 275. 

Page 75. Homer,'] Iliad 13, ver. 301 . 

Page 77. Trophonkts and Jgamedes.'] Cicero gives a dif- 
ferent account of the death of these brothers : for, according 
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to him, when they desired of Apollo that they might have that 
reward for building his temple at Delphos which he judged to 
be best for man, they were three days after found dead in their 
beds* 

Page 80- Homer. 2 Iliad 5, ver. 709, and Iliad 9, ver. 381. 

Page 86. Horner.^ Iliad 2, and Odyss. 4, ver. 581. 

Page 87. The sceptre ijokkh Homer says Fiilcan made far 
Jupiter,"] The verses alluded to here by Pausanias are in the 
second book of the Iliad, and are thus translated by Mr Pope : 

Hie king of kings his awful figoie nified ; 
High in hia hand the golden sceptre hlaaed s 
. The golden sceptre, of celestial frame» 
By Vulcan foim'd, from Jove to Hermes came : 
To Pelops he th' immortal gift resign'd : 
Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind 
In Atreus* hand, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyestes next ihe prize descends ; 
And now, the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 
Subjects all Argos, and controls the main. 

We have observed in a preceding note^ that certain statues 
were said by the ancients to have descended from heaven^ be* 
cause they were fabricated by a certain occult art. In a similar 
manner^ perhaps, this sceptre was said to have been made by 
Vulcan. But the Jupiter and Hermes that first possessed it 
must be considered as terrestrial heroes ; and this construction 
being admitted^ the apparent absurdity in the history of this 
sceptre vanishes. 

Page 89. Homer in the Odyssey 1^ Lib. xi. ver. 326; and 
lib. XV. ver. 459 ; and lib. xviii. ver. 294. 

Page 97. Horner^ The first passage respecting Panopeus 
is Odyss. 11, ver. 580 : 

Through Panope ddighting ^ ihe danee^ 
To Fytho jonnigring. 

The latter is Iliad \7, ver. 306, and is thus translated by Mr. 
Pope : 
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Oiiee monl aft Ajax H«ct(ir*dja>ftefin flies: 
The Gredan markipg as it eut the skies, 
Shunn*d the descending death ; which, hissing on, 
Stretched in the dust the great Iphytus^ son, 
Schedius the brave, of all the Fhodan kind 
The boldest warrior, and the noblest mind : 
In little PaHope, ^r 8ti«ngdi leoown'd. 
He hdd his seat^ and ruled the realms around* 

The verses* respecting Tityus are Odyss. 11, ver. 580. The 
translator is Mr. Pope. In a preceding note we explained from 
Olympiodorus the meaning of the feble of Tityus. I only add, 
that the great earthliness of the prudence of Tityu» seems to be 
implied by his being e!Ktended over nine acres of ground. 

Page 101. Became divinely inspired from the vapour of the 
earth, and prophesied through the influence of Apollo.'] The fol- 
lowing beautiful explanation of divination by oracles^ from Jam- 
blichus De Mysteriis, p. 72, &c. will, I doubt not, be highly 
acceptable to the liberal reader; as it not only unfolds the 
manner in which the Delphic prophetess predicted future events, 
but the manner in which this was accomplished by the pro« 
phetesses in Colophon and Branchidas ; and satisfactorily shows 
us how the gods communicate prophecy to mankind. 

^* It is acknowledged by all men, that the oracle in Colophon 
gives its answers through the medium of water : for there is a 
fountain in a subterranean dwelling, from which the prophetess 
drinks ; and on certain established nights, after many sacred 
rites have been previously performed, and she has drunk of the 
fountain, she delivers oracles, but is not visible to those that 
are present. That this water, therefore, is prophetic, is from 
hence manifest. But how it becomes so, this (according to the 
proverb) is not for every man to know. J^or it appears as if a 
certain prophetic spirit pervaded through the water. This is 
not, however, in reality the oase^ For a divine nature does not 
pervade through its participants in thn maiiner, according to 
interval and division, but comprehends as it were externally^ 
and illuminates the fountain, and fills it from itself with a pro- 
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phetic power. For the inspiration which the water affi»rdd is 
not the whole of that which proceeds from a divine power^ but 
the water itself only prepares us, and purifies our luciform spirit, 
so that we may be able to receive the divinity ; while in the 
meantime there is a presence of divinity prior to this^ and illa- 
minating from on high. And this, indeed^ is not absent from 
any one, who through aptitude is cap^le of being conjoined 
with it. But this divine Olumination is immediately present^ 
and uses the prophetess as an instrument ; she neither being 
any longer mistress of herself nor capable of attending to what 
she says^ nor perceiving where she is. Hence after prediction 
she is scarcely able to recover herself. And before she drinks 
the water^ she abstains from food for a whole day and night ; 
and retiring to certain sacred places^ inaccessible to the mul-^ 
titttde, begins to receive in them the enthusiastic energy .- 
Through her departure, therefore, and separation from human 
concerns, she renders herself pure^ and by this means adapted 
to the reception of divinity : and from hence she possesses the. 
inspiration of the god shining into the pure seat of her soul^. 
becomes full of an unrestrained afflatus, and receives the divine 
presence in a perfect manner, and without any impediment. 

<* But the prophetess, in Delphos, whether she gives oracles to- 
mankind through an attenuated and fiery spirit, bursting from 
the mouth of the cavern^ or whether being seated in the adytum 
upon a brazen tripod, or on a stool with four feet, she becomes 
sacred to the god; — ^whichsoever of these is the case, she en- 
tirely gives herself up to a divine spirit, and is illuminated with 
a ray of divine fire. And when, indeed, fire ascending from the 
mouth of the cavern circulwrly invests her in collected abun- 
dance, she becomes filled fVom it with a divine splendour. But 
when she places herself on the seat of the god, she becomes 
accommodated to his stable prophetic power ^ and from both 
these preparatory operatioi^s, she becomes wholly possessed by 
the god. And then, indeed, he i» present with and illuminates 
her in a separate manner, and is different from the fire, the 
spirit, the proper seat, and in short from. all the apparent appa- 
ratus of the place, whether physical or sacred. 
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'* The prophetic woman> too, in Branchids, whether she holds 
in her hand a wand, which was at first received from some god^ 
becomes filled with a divine splendour ; or whether seated on an 
axis^ she predicts future events, or dips {tier feet or the border 
of her garment in the water, or receives the god by imbibing 
the vapour of the water, by all these she becomes adapted to 
partake externally* of the god. 

" But the multitude of sacrifices, the institution of the whole 
sanctimony, and such other things as are performed in a divine 
manner, prior to the prophetic inspiration, viz. the baths of the 
prophetess, her fasting for three whole days, her retiring into 
the adyta, and there receiving a divine light, and rejoicing for 
a considerable time — all these evince tliat the god is entreated 
by prayer to approach, that he becomes externally present, and 
that the prophetess, before she comes to her accustomed place^ 
is inspired in a wonderful manner, and that in the spirit which 
rises from the fountain another more ancient god who is separate 
from the place appears, and who is the cause of the place, of 
the country, and of the whole of divination." 

Page 102. In imitation of txihat Homer says respecting the 
SirensJ] The description of the Sirens is in the twelfth book of 
the Odyssey, near the beginning ; and is thus elegantly para- 
phrased by Mr. Pope : 

Next where the Sireiui dwell you ploo^ die was ; 
Their Bong is death, and makes destniction please. 
UnblessM the man whom music wins to stay 
Ni^ the curst shore, and listen to the lay : 
No more that wretch shall view the joys of life, 
His Uooming offspring, or his beauteous wife ! 
In verdant meads they sport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, and whiten all the ground ; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
^ And human carnage taints the dreadful shore. 

Fly swift the dang'rous coast ; let ev'ry ear 
Be stopp*d against the song; 'tis death to hear ! 

• That is, of an iHumjnation whidi has no crxfo-t;, or hdtitudt to any 
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... , ., ,. Nor truBt thy virtue to th' enchanting sound. 
If maid with transport freedom thou demand,' 
Be ev*ry fetter strain'd, and added band tt> llNUid. - 

•J"i<',';, . ' . . ■. ' 

BrttoliiBy in Scbql. MS& in Qratyluin* beautifully observes. 
G^oernibg the Sirens, at follows::?-'^ The. divp^. Plato kne^ 
lifaatliltere were tiu*ee kui^s of Sirens:, tfie .c^/cf^io/, which is 
under the government of Jupiter ; ^ai inhich h JSfpdMetivfi, o^ 
gvnBraiion\(yjsr6<riov^y(>y), and is under, the ^Qvernmpnt of Nfp- 
time; atid.'tbat which isic^bartic^s^d, is i^d^.the goireri^^^ 
pf Pluto* It is commoii to all these to, inpline al\; things through 
ah haifinonlc 'motion, to. their puling gods. Hfoc^, when th^ 
soul: is inthe.'heaveQ9i they>are desirous .of uijiiting it to the 
4iyi]iie..Ufe vHiiqh .flpuri^f tb^r<e« . Bu^t itjts fiFpger t^at spul^ 
living in. genevatioA should r^ail' beyond them, like the Hemerip 

J J 

4myaBes,.tbati.tb!ey:Q9iiy:iH>t ib^:^Mr^d by g^ejation, of whiqb 
^heiseais a)^;im^e. ,- A^^d ii^en spuls arein Hades^.the Sirep^ 
•are,'/d^r:OiiS: of uniting^ ^ip throiigh intellectual <:oi]^ceptiQ][^ 
JtoTlutOj r Sor i^t;PlatO',k|»eK that in tbe kin^doiaa of Ijades 
ilheite<are gods» dfl$i|i09% 9ud 84^ulsj wjip^d^uf^e fis^ it were round 
£luta; aUiured bythe Sii;ens.tbat dwelljj^enre;"* > ^ , , 

/r But here a dovibt may very naturally arise in the.miml of (he 
.j^eader unskilled in phili^sophy) how |he SireoS} wl^a are divifie 
"poifei!1ij:can be said to be diesirous of connecting soul^, with 
.g&QorirtJpn^'ivhich is b^uieful to the soul. To this I.answer, tba,^ 
.t]]keiaUur4ng'ppwer'of the Sirens benefits, impure souls, by sub-' 
jef^ti^ t^qa to geperation; as their latent guil^.is by :^his means 
rdrawp foijtfa^ and they are thus prepared for that punisluqenty 
which being inflicted for the most benevolent purpos^s^ is in 
such as these necessary, to tl^e acquisition of a perfect life. But 
•tlv^ .di.vi¥ie natures^be^fit purcisouls by th^ir. alluring Bpwer^ 
because through this>jtl^y;call for^h the^ virtues of , such souls 
into energy, which woqld otherwise >reIVl8^ni^|| dqrn^ant sl^te. 

P&ge lOS, Minerva. Pr&notiaJ] i.e.. Prqmdetdifl Minerva. 

Phiirnutua. informs; usi;that tepiples wereiraifsed lA.lj^Qnpur of 

' Minerva Pronoiaj because this goddesf* is the s^e with jth^ 

provifilfsnc^, wbii^hsubsisJ^S in, Jupiter. I »ijnly;.add, th^t^ prpvi- 
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denci (Vf oroia) evidently signifies an energg prkr to hitdkd 
(itpo yw)f and is therefore an energy of the gods, who are soper- 
inteUectual natures. 

Fage 109. Alctgus.'] Was a lyric poet, who flourished about 
the 44th Olympiad, and was eotHemporaryi actordingt^ He- 
rodotus, with Periaiider. His poetry wils celArated fiir ks 
gteat resemblance to that of Homer; but at pfeseot natfaa^ 
but fragments of it retnaitti 

Page 116. The verses &f Homer.'} The istonfl.of .fiotoi is 
described in the beginning of the tenth book Of the Odyss^^ 

Page 117. The 8ibyl HerophSe.'] Heirmias the philosopher, 
in his MS. Commentary on the Fhaidnis of Plato, has the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage respecting Uiis SibyK The reidfr 
may find the original of it in niy tramilation of the IMia^diras, 
page 52. ** The particulars which a^e reported about this Silqrl 
aresOwonderfy,dmttheyhaTethoaiq»e{imi&tfoffaUeft. Bi^in* 
deed, there were many Sibyls, all of whom adopted tha same fife, 
and all of them, perhaps through a eertidn r^tiotid ^iiM» wett 
called Sibyb : just as Hermes Trisme^istiis, who often trtiSled 
in Egypt, is said to have made IhentiOn of tihnsdf, And to buit 
been called the third time Herm^. Three Orpheuses alio ate 
said to have eiisted among the Thradi^s« l^erhapS) ^erefilre, 
these Sibyls chose these appellations from a certain eOiflttHi^ 
cation and recollection ^ since this very Erythneelm Sibyt> of 
whotn Plato now speaks, was from the first ddled Herophiie. 
But they report that she called every one by his propei^ naiiae 
as sOOn as sh^ was bom, that she likewise spOke in >iisrfe^ 'ftfid 
that ite fll ^hort time she arrived ^ the perfection o^the hfunui 
Spedies.** 

t^age i^. Jnd in a. lawleHs miHnifr ^ep^koe Ash:} It 
seeths ikhat the irallic natioii hl^ been remft^kable, fi^Ottl Wtf 
early perfodis, for actbg in defiance 0^1^. 

Page 132. Hbnier.'] Odyss. 40) V. 302. 

Page 141. f^or per/brfning any of the BUcted eer&nmdm of 
his otm country!] Here, too, we see that the Gauls wove <M; an 
early period remaricable for their impiety \ iiiid the^ame gigantic 
spkit rules in the breasts of their dese^idants of the preaent 
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(lay*. T ^QC|d ^bOjiFVencb «eem al preseat tp have grfaUy juir. 
passed their ancestoFS in impiely i for it is^ no where* as^erte^ 
that the ancient Gauls were professedly a nation of atJiieists, 
thaiigh ithey aqted in an irreligious manner^ JEJoweyery thes^ 
effemtnatej volatile, superficial^ and lawless people^ .who» afte^r 
throwing off the barbaric yoke.oi the, polluted pietjf of the Ca- 
tholics, have abandoned all religion^ would do well to consider 
the following passage from the Commentaries of Simplicius on 
EpictetuSy p. 300, and return, at least, to the belief of a Sjupreme 
Cause, ere they become a dreadful example to surrounding 
nations of that severe though necessary punishment with which 
atheism is inevitably attended. ifartBg avhptfivtn^ xai ^a^tapoi 
xat EWi^vss, xai xatd toy '^pot^goy aitsipof yfonv luu vvv, xay aAXoi 
nor* aXKa^ Mwoias, voiutt^wtriy nyou dsoy^ fTXr^v Ajip^aitwy, ss <0^of ci 
Osofpaaros a^oug y^^^Myous MTt tris >^r aAfOi&f xarairoSi^ai. 
xeu SI Si^ ns oXAof sis ^ £vo xata '^cLrea rov ifgws^oy ouu/ya ivrrop-t^" 
tmif i.e. ^ All men, both Barbarians and Greeks, as well in 
the mfinite series of past ages as now> though according to 
different conceptions, have believed that there is a god,' tlie 
Acrothoitae excepted — who* as Theopbrastus informs us, in 
consequence of becoming. ath^sts^ werp entii;^ly ab^orbec^^hy 
the earth ; ^d perhaps one or two other Aatioi^, wl^ich may be 
recorded ii^ history during the infinity of past time.'* 

Page 150., Know th^selfij The soul that, truly knows her- 
self, knows that she possesses a knowledge which is situated 
hetween the universal perception of intellect, and t|ie partial 

4 

perception of sense. She must therefore b^ well acquainted 
with all. the natures both prior and posterior to her owi> essence. 
And hence in self-knowledge all knowledge is comprehenfled. 
If this <be the case^ the number of mankind that ppssess tl^i/s 
self-knowledge must be exceeding small. For there are five 
habits of the soul with respect to aii Imowleigfi; viz. twofold 
ignorance, single ignorance, desire, search, and iwoention: and 
the multitude are under the dominion of the first twp of these 
habitSi as they are either even ignoraf^ <^ their ignorance, or at 
most are sensible of it without any desire tQ betPOwe wise. 

y 2 

\ 
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Page 1511. Hmevy in the abvske speech tf Mekmcho to 
Ulysses. 2 This speech is in Odjis. 18, ver. 327> &c. 
' Page 158. Homer, indeed.^ The verses respecting the pilot 
Phrontis are' in Odyssey 3, ver. 2779 and are thus translated by 
Mr. Pope: 

Bleantiine from flaming Troy we cat the way, 
With MendauB thrb* the curliog sea : 
But when to Snnium's gacred point we came, 
Growtt'd with thi temple of tfa* Athenian dame;. 
Atridea* pilot, Phrontis, there exinred 
(Phrontis, of all the sons of men admired. 
To steer the bounding bark with steady toil, 
When the storm thickens, and the billows bofl) ; 
Wh&e yet he ^xerdsed the steersman's art, 
^ Apollo toadi'd him with his gentle dait:' 
£y*n with the Tudder in his hand he lielL 

Page 157. Homer :\ In the 17th book of the liiad, ver. 3Q9» 
Homer says of Ajax that he broke the cavity of the coat of 
lolul of Phorcy^ : 

Page 157. Homer.'] Iliad 3, ver. 204. 

P&ge 162. This Bacchus, too, in my opinion, SfcJ The Bac^ 
chus who first led an army to the Indies^ must have been a hero 
who descended from the god Bacchns ; and who knowing this, 
called himself by the name of his leading divinity. 

Page 163. Homer J] The verses respecting Theseus and 
Pirithous are in Odyssey 11, and Iliad 1^ ver. 260. 

Page 164. The daughters qfPandarus.'] The verses alludeid 
to by Pausanias respecting the daughters of Pandarus are in 
Odyssey 20, ver. 66 ; and are thus translated hyl^r. Pope ; 

,So) Pandamm thy>epe8, three <nphans fiui. 
Were doom'd to wander through the devioufl air ; 
Thyself, untimely, and thy consort, died, 
But four celestials both your cares supplied. 
Venus in tender delicacy rears. 
With honey, milk, and wine, their infiuit years) 
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ilBMiial' Juno- to ihtiat vootfa aatkn'd 
A fonn m^eQtic, and sagadoiu mind: 
With shapely growth Diana graced their hloom ; 
And Pallas taught the testure of the loom. 
' But whilst to learn their lots in ntiptial love, 
-'" ]%ight Cjrtherea sought (lie bower of Jove 
. /(Xfaegodjapienie^ tor wlMMfe eternal eye 
The legiB^iB of fate nq^cted lie) ; 
, . Wing'd haipies sQatch*^ th'. uogHarded chai|se away» ^ 

And to the furies bore a grateiiil p|rey, . 

• Page 165- As Homer represents itC\ The verses alluded to 
by Piausanias respecting the grove of Proserpine are in Odjrssey 
10,- ver. 510^ and may be thus tranislated : 

The groves of Proserpine, where poplars tall 
And barren willows tremble o'er the deq>. 

Pftge 166. His ^hcle figure is that of a humbk td^ect man.] 
It 18 well said by Aristotle, in his Nicomachian EtiiicSy that all 
humble men are flatterers, and that all flatterers are humble. 
This bate habit of the soul is confounded by most of the present 
day widi modesty ; though it is in reality as different from it as 
the whining cant of some contemptible sectary from the mag* 
kiaaimotis speeches of Achilles in the Iliad. 

Page 169. Pouring oui the remamsqfthe laoaterinto the per- 
f orated vessei, 8(c.'] Plato in the Gbrgias observes that the 
most wretched of those in Hades are the uninitiated^ and that 
the employment of such consists in pouring water out of one 
perforated vessel into another. Pausanias, therefore, is right 
In conjecturing'that these persons in the picture despised the 
Xleusiniim: Mysteries. FonProdus in Plat. Polit. p. S69> ob- 
«era8y ^^that the mysteries led back the soul from a material 
imd mortal life, and conjoined it with the gods ; that by intel- 
lectual illuminations they removed all the perturbation intro- 
duced by the irrational life, and exterminated, whatever wjas 
davk and-indefimte in the initiated, through -the .light proceed- 
ing from vibe gods/' : Not, indeed, that this was the case with 
all the initiated, for none but 'true philosopti^fa i:ould receiire 
these advantages from the mysteries ; but iMy purified in a 
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certfun degree all that wer^ ptfop^y IntttMeft ln'tfebmi aad on 
this account they were called medidnei^ by Henlditus. He» 
therefore, that despised the mysteries despised the rneaaa of 
becoming internally pure, and in consequence of this both hue 
and hereafter might be said to live in Bbdes^ aii4 to be em- 
ployed in pouring water out of one pcilbrafod iK0Ssel into an- 
other. For such a one lived- in cbicurU^y through being in a 
state of servitude to the body; 'and Was ^continually busied in 
endeavouring to satisfy the indigence of desires with' the flowing 
nature of a corporeal llfe^ which glideei away as fast as it i« re- 
ceived into the soul from one desire to another, and leaves oa^ 
thing behind but the rainoos clefts through which it pas«^« ' 

Page 174. The tears oflsis cause the NUe to increase^} In 
a preceding note we have observed from Produs that there is 
a terrestrial Isis about the divinity of the earth. I shall now 
further obserire, from the same incomparable maxi, that tears 
!irere considered by ancient theologists as jsymbbls of the provi* 
dence of the gods about mortal natures: and hence this saying 
of the ^Egyptians signifies, that the increase of the Nile is owing 
to the providential energies of Isis, considered as.corQt»0rating 
with Vesta in the government of the earth. 

Page 1 74«. Homer, there/ore, appears to speak tntfy, Sse,'} Th^ 
words of Homer alluded to by FausaMlis are these.: 

IX.IAD 120, vtt; ^1. 

4 

Which I thus translate : 

O*erpow*riiig are the gods when deady seen. 

And in rendering the word %aAsroi o'erpouwring I am aupportied 
by the authority of Jamblichus, De Mysteriis, p. 5d. xm jsop 

^v ys y^t/tpa rou ^urtos <ii f*£v ^eoi v'Ofraunjy enXafMnveriVy wg 

wft^ ifwrx€ir t^cov iy^wfy^is Mio ^oXspag xoi iraxjBtas ty/poftyptog 
€is OMqcL Xawhv Heu hafavni avacifkiium^s. xou yap oi Ajf^poxitoi oi 
'^ew(Oi rw ^stw rfvfoi afaitvmvy ^XiyoBfoyov&^p, wf; itiu¥ (feunvrsu, 
xai toi) ffUfA(pvtod'>t¥i»{ii»a/ros ait0HXi^¥tcu. t. r» *iTbe\gaiSf when 
they appear^ idMise a light of so subde a nature, that the ooiv 
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poreal eyes are not able to bear it ; but are affected ia the same 
manner as fishes when they are drawn out of turbid and thick 
water into attenuated and diaphanous air. For men who be- 
hold a divine fire, as soon as they perceive it are scarcely able 
to breathe, and their connate spirit becomes enclosed in the 
fire." This passage may be conridered as a comment on the 
above words of Homer; and at the same time shows that Fau- 
sanias is mistakeii in his inlerjpretatioa of Ihfnt. 

Page 176. Homer.2 Iliad 2, ver. 529. 

Page 177. Herodotus.'] _Jji l].erodotus, p. 299» this city is 
called Ampldc€Ba* 

Page 188. Hm€r.'\ Ili«4 2» ver.517. 
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The following infoFinliAtibn respecting SMorn, Miiiierva/and 
Diana> in addition to what the reader will find in Vol. III. p. 
1^^ 212> and^50> is a translation froin the Scholia of ProcliB 
on the Cratylos of Plato ; which admirable work was publisiied 
from manuscripts^ by the very learned Professor BoisEKnapde, 
Lipsise, 1820, 12mo.* 
In p. 58> therefore^ Proclus says of Saturn as follows: 
'' Why does Socrates apprehend the name of king Saturn to 
be vtpiTntLQf, insolent^ and looking to what does he insert tbis^? 
We reply that^ according to the poets satiety (xopo^) is the 
cause oi' insolence ; for they thus denominate immoderation md 
repletion; and they say that Saiieiy brought for& Insolence 
(ntpiv four^y roclei xo^og). He, therefore, who looks without at^ 
tention to the name of Saturn, will consider it as signifying 
insolence* For to him who suddenly hears it, it manifests satiety 
and repletion. Why, therefore, since a name of this kind is 
expressive of insolence, do we not pass it over in silence, as. net 
being auspicious and adapted to the gods? May we not say 
that the royal series f of the gods, beginning from Phanes and 
ending in Bacchus, and producing the same sceptre supemaHy, 
as far as to the last kingdom, Saturn being allotted the fourth 

• The Professor, in this work, not only frequently mentions me, bat in p« 23, 
does me the honour to caH me, *^ Vir in Pbitonicorum phOosopfa^ ▼ersatissimiis.'* 

f 'Hiis royal series consists of Phanes, Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bac- 
chus. '^Ancient theolegists (says Syrianus, in his Commentary on the 14tfa 
bo#k of Aristotle^ Metaphysics) assert that Ni^ht and Heaven idgned; and 
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TojtA order^ appears^ 'aecoi^iDg to' die fafnikMis pretext^' t'difw 
feready from ^'nnSttet klnga, t6 hate recehr^ ' the flcqplye 
insole&tiy from H'eaveiiy tod to JiftTe gflven it to Jufntier ?• . : For 
Night reeeiv^s the scepttis firafm Phanes; Hea;v<^ deri^^fiibtti 
Night the doitiinion'over wholes ; and Badchusj who ib tii^ lasl 
ktng. of the gofda, receives the kingdom from Jupiter. .jEfar the 
father (Jupiter)h establishes him in the royal throne^ jpvts'lntp 
his hand the ^^deptre, ttid makes him :tlle\king of aHiheiyiu»< 
dalle gods. ^Hear me^ ye gods^ I plaeeoyer you akiog.* ?. ' 

• * ■ • '* .* "v V • • i; Jr 

XXt/Tf &lOlf Toy ^V/AfAIV 6»9lXia ^l^lfflt. ^ ' . - • • ■ J 

4Hky8. Jupiter to the junior gods. But.Satum alme p^riSifjtly 
depeives Heaven of the kbgdom, and concedes. domisJm If 
Jupiter^ cutting. and bdng cut off.as.the fiibleisays. PlMfit» 
dMnrfbre, seeing, this, succession^, which .in Sadini is'caU^by 
ihedogists Mtfofeii^ (vt^a"niciii), thought it wdrth.whilt to masillMt 
the appearance of insolence in the name^.that frei|i.5thil;l^ 
'might evince the niune is adapted toj^e.godi atidUiatJt b^ip 
Mnmage of the insolencfi whidi is aseribejl to .hiA in SMes. 
'M the same time he teaches us to refermythical. devices, to thf 
trdlh concerning the gods, and the appacei^ ftewrdity wbfisii 
^bey-oontaiti, to scientific conceptions. !: 
- *^ But why does Plato now call Saturn '(icwoiop* the dimPAtic 
'part of the soul? . May. we not 8ay» that it is becauAe-.b^Joqlf^ 
to the multitude . of idtdlectual cooceptioos in:bu9>.thf -^A^w 
>b£ JnteUigibles, and the evolution of fi>rnia which, heipootatos? 
«Mice also in the Timseus, he repces^^ the demuirgic.i^fi^ll^Qt 
-avvaosoningy and making the world by dMnoeticitfly ^foi^&fk^ ; 
-004 ^^ hi . consequence of looking, to his pantible and dijiriA^ 
«-'•■*''-• ■ ■• • ' . J ... . ' ' j } • «< 

pziflBAi.tfaaw, Ae atig^Mlf ji^Nia^t and ^e^ywi* w)k» ^ftdbuted tihewiiild 
i.^ fl^ and mortpls) a|i4 w^ fint poayied i<^ authority) the lUustrioos 
Erio^NBus. 

Toiov iXdtfv hmnjLa ^ms, 3>i|Toto-i it wv^um 

. ■ > ' " ... . .' • . 

Nig^t succeeded Encapsua, in the hands of whom she has a acqptre. 



ioteHeetioaii 9MMsimgMi wbicb be. fiiburi^iit^ pot only whokg 

had the aoAfr of lb0 #liw^^ ftm^i und jtrbfii Qgiim> SitiMim m 

ctlkAibik diamMic -p^t^yr^ v^imt s^y thai hp\kM odfei up* 

finidii^ <ia iltal^i^j jvith jri^(^i»io€t to a ^rUw,;()|l|^r inteUeot 

of ia.Jiigher. ord«r« Wh^lkev^ ther^orpj ypu mr^s viUuig fo 

q^eaktaf ^mtoUigiUe mA: fi^Qult ii^idim^,. oc of. tbut wUiA 

MMfcHw/ipfao Jig^t (€i§pafi»feiH vtms), or of llial: whlrf) ^h»^ 

nectd^j x;ontai|i8 {owaAnof Mvf)» or of thai which ioppiilll 

perfection* (tsXMCiovpYOs vovs)f Saturn will be as the dianoetic 

part to all these. For he produces united intellection into 

laaidtlEttiler tnd fills bimself wholly witii euittd iatelligibtei» 

Whtticealaoy be is «aid to be llie leader of the Tkaimie moik 

lUid the source of all varioua separatioii and dsvermfybg power* 

AniA^perhapSi Plato-hero pnmarily deliren twofidd intarpitt^ 

tidBd^tlio Mme of the TitaiiB> wbidi JaodiHciius mid Anse&i* 

Ifte^i^ edited. '■ For the oneinterprets '^isiiane fjifmibe 

Tkittis 0&teiidiflg.^irpowa&t8 to all liiiiigt; buttte other firom 

•iomisihing kuecdie {itofa ^ n Atofiov), because the divisiQii.a«d 

^^pamfelon of wtudes into parts recmea its bogtoning fioiti die 

49ians*. Soerflftes> tberefoee, now indicated both theae imeiE^ 

pretationsi by asserting of the kktg of the Titus fliat be is « 

^oeiMn gf$ia dumoetio p&aoer. For the feerm grmUii a sfolbok 

%lf powier>piei?vadiag to all .things; but the t^xin a c&rim^.^ 

po#6ir prooeedii^ to 4lie moat partial natmres. 

. :i« Agfiasi' the name Saturn is now triply analysed ; of wjhid 

<h^filftt/aamting tids god to.be Jlie pleoitudeof iotelleotiMl 

« gobd, and to be the satiety of a dhdneiatellect, firom its eoai- 

'^r^eyilig an image 4yf the satiety and repletioii wfaieh am cepi3»- 

bated by the many^ is ejected as insolent. The second^ abo^ 

wUdk exhibits the imperfect and the'piier3e» is m like nmmEier 

rejected. But the durd, which celebrates this god as fidl of 

purity, and as the leader of undefiled intelligence, and an ua« 

• Of these intellects.the fintJB Pfamee, the eeodnd Hcoiffii, the third Earth, 
and the fourth the Subcelestial Ardi, which is celebrated in the PhsBdrus, vie^ 
y»v( nwt • ^ti,my ixfavfDgixd; nut e Ovpttvo;, mnwrtimf ywg n y*!, T#XMiet/pyo£- 
h tout n vffe(^tto( a4^f« 

\ 
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deviating V£e, k aj^rovecL For king Saturm is inleUect, ixiA- 
tte' supplier ofralil ittieUectualJife ; but he is an iate&ect cotetnpii 
frotti co«ordination with senaifoles^ immaterial and separate^: atid> 
donverted to himself » He likewise converts his piiogeBjjrcjiNMb 
after producing them into lights again embosonn and^ firm^i 
establishes them in himself. For the demiurgus of the universe^ 
though he is a divine intellect9 yet he orderly arr^ges sensi- 
bteSy and provides for subordinate natures. But the mighty 
Sutum is essentialized in separate intellections, and which 
transcend wholes. ' For the fire which is beyond the first 
(says the Chaldean oracle), does not incline its power dicrvtu- 
wards/ But the demiurgus is suspended and proceeds from 
Saturn, being himself an intdlectstibsistiag about .an immaterial 
intdlect, energizing about it as the €iitdIigTble> md producing 
that which is occult in it, into fheappattent For the maker of 
the world is an intellect of intellect. .And it appears to me, 
that as Saturn is the summit of those gods that are properly 
called intellectual, he is intellect, as with reference to the in- 
ieiligible genus of gods. For all the intellectual adhere to the 
intelligible genu$ of gods, and are conjoined with them through 
inlellections. ^ Ye. who understand the supermundane paternal 
profundity,' says the hymn. to them. But Saturn is intelligible^ 
with reference to all the intellectual gods. Purity, therefore, 
indicates this impartible and imparticipable transcendency of 
Saturn. For the not comii^g into contact with matter, th^ 
impartible; and an exemption from habitude, are signified by 
purity. Such, indeed, is the transcendency of this god, with 
respect to all co-ordination with things subordinate, and such 
his undefiled union with the intelligible, that he does not re- 
quire a Curetic guard, like Rhea, Jupiter, and Proserpine. 
For all these, through their progressions into secondary natures^ 
require the immutable defence of the Curetes. But Saturn, 
being firmly established in liimself, and hastily withdrawing 
himself from all subordinate natures, is established above the 
guardianship of the Curetes. He contains, however, the cause 
of these uniformly in himself* For this purity, and the unde- 
filed which he poisesses, give flubsisience to all the progresaions 
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oif the Cvtretek. Hence in the Oracles^ he is sud tb cobxpre^ 
hend.the. ficst 'fountain :of the Atnilicti^ and to ride on all thd: 
tfthecB. , * Th6 intellect of. the father riding on . attenuated 
Mm, they become refulgent with the funews of InflexSrie and^ 
hnplacable fire/ 

Nov; Ttctlfof apaiot; vavxpvfxr/o; i^uvrn^aiit ^ 

AAVAfAnlof arp<»«7ot/0'iv A/At(Xfx7ou mvpog eXxot;. 

'' He is therefore /mre ititeUed, as giving subsistence to tbe 
undefiled order, and as being the leader of the whole iateU 
lectual series. 

» ■ » • ■ 

f. e« ' From him leap forth the implacable thunders, and the 
prester-capacious bosoms of the all-splendid strength of the 
father-begotten Hecate, together with the environed flower of 
fire, and the strong spirit which is beyond the fiery poles.* 
<'For he convolves all the hebdomad of the fountains,* 
gives subsistence to it, from his unical and intelligible summit. 
For he is, as the Oracle says, ajxioruXXsuTo^, uncut into fragments^ 
uniform and undistributed, and connectedly contains all the 
fountains, converting and uniting all of them to himself, ^d 
being separate from all things with immaculate p^irity. Hence 
he is xof ovouf , as an immaterial and pure intellect, and as esta- 
blishing himself in the paternal silence. He is also celebrated 
as the father of fathers. Saturn, therefore, is a father and in- 

* 

telligible, as with reference to the intellectual gods. 

** Moreover, every intellect is either permanent, and is then 
intelligible, as being better than motion ^ or it is moved, and is 
then intellectual ; or it is both, and is then intelligible, and ai 
the same time intellectual. The first of these is Phanes (the 
exemplar of the universe) ; the second, which is alone moved, 

* That is of die whole intellectual oider, which conasts of Satuxn, Rhea, 
Jttpit<r> ^e three Curetes, and tli^ s^uatiDg mqpad Ocwu 



iii.Satttrof and the thirds wbioh m bodi movsed aiidpemafliiedt/ 
laHeaTen* 

f' Again^ Sbtum, *firoin .his impavtible, simple, pateniid, nod 
beneficent ^ubaistence in the inteUectoal otders, has be^n con- 
sidered by some as the same with the one cause o£ all th|ngs» 
He is^ hawever, anslpgous to thilB cause, just as Orpheus daUa 
the first cause Time (Xfoyo^), nearly homonymously .with Ba« 
turn (K^oyof ) • But the Oracles of the :God3 {I*, e. the. Chialdeaii 
c»acles)r characterise this deity by th^e epithet lof the onpe: (riff 
oMg) calling him omd beyond (airicEg.nrfexfitya) . For the once ict 
allied to the one" . , \ . ' ■ : ., — 

, In p. 117, he observes respecting Minarva :•«— ^' i^ain, tl^^o* 
logiats especially celebrate two pollers of our soyerieign . mis^ 
tress Minerva, the defensive, and the ^er/ec^iv^;. the former 
preserving the order of wholes und^led and.unvanquidhed^ by 
matter, and the latter fiUing all things wi|h intellectuallight, 
and' concerting them to their cause.. And on this.^ JEuico^Uit, 
Plato also, in the Timeus, analogously celebrates Minerva' dil 
philopoktnic and philosophic. But three ■ orders iDf thu goddess 
jBare delivered by theologists; the one fontal and intellectual, 
according to.which she establishes herself in her father Jupiter> 
iuld. subsists in unproceeding unioii with him ; but the second 
iranks among the supermundane gods/ according to whic^ ahe 
js [present with Core, and bounds- and c<mverts all the pro)> 
gtession of that goddess to herself. . And .the third is liberaied^ 
iiccording to which she perfects. and guards. ^e whole .w^ld» 
4md circularly invests it. with her powers, as with a. veil ; bjlnd- 
ing together all the mundane summits, and giving. subsistatice 
,to all the allotments in the heavens, and to those which proceed 
.into the sublunary region. Now> therefore, Socrates .celebrates 
-her guardian power, through the name of PaUas ; but her ja^- 
^Jiectioe power through that of.Mitierva. She is the cause^ there- 
>£bre, of orderly and measured motion^ which she first iipparls 
to the Curetic .order, and. afterwards to the r other gods... Far 
Minerva, according to this power, is the Jeader.of lhe:Guretos, 
as Orpheus says, whence also, as well as those divinities, she 
is adorned with empyrean arms, through which she represses 
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aH diMdbr/ pvetarvtt the dtaiurjpc idrfet bnteor<fMB;;ttiid 
unfolds dancing through rythmical motion. She alio gootda 
iteMoU at it proceeds from ii^tclleot, idmiugh dns powei^Tlto* 
^pkhing inatter* * For the miUe region (mgik TimKOs) ia 
raiiiglbd from inteUeet andtneeiBnitf^ tfaaalatttr>bcnig ohedieBt 
toithe foTmecj and aH matamd causes bcisgiwvabfeGlMMi t» tba 
wiU of die fiitker/ It is this goddess, Hierefore, who arranges 
necessity under tl|e productions of intellect^ raises die oniveisd 
t0ithe parddpadoB of Jupiter, excites and establishes it in the 
port of its fiuher, and j^eraidly guards anddeftnds.it* Hqpoe^ 
if the universe is said to be indissoluble^ it is this goddess, who 
supplies its penaanency ; and if it moves, in measured motion, 
thoougfa the whole jof time> according to one reason and <vd^> 
she is the source of this supply* She watchfiiUjr surveys^ thefo* 
folre^ all the fiibrication of her £Bidier, and connects and eonveits 
it lio horn; and vanquishes all material indefiniteness*** 
. And^iuithe last place, of Diana he says as follows, p* 111 :-- 
^. With respeet to our sovereign mistress Diada, Plato delivers 
dote peculiarides of her: the undefiled, the mundanOr and die 
nnagogicor elevating. < And through ^e first pf diese^ indeed, 
tbeigoddess is said to be a lover of virginity;, buttthrnugh Ae 
■eoondi according to which she is perfecdve.of works {nXt^ 
-sHufY^fyiAe is said.io be the.ihspective-guaidian of vtrtuffi; 
and through -die dsird; shells. said to hate the impulse miiiBg 
£nbai geheratkm. Of 'th^se divee.likewise^ the.farst is espedatty 
idapted to die progressioh of-rthe goddess, i accordibg to whsoh 
■Aieasi allotted, asubststenee in the visdfic triad of the super*^ 
mandanegods? whether, we call this deity^ Hecattc,aa Iheur- 
•gists sq^rjor.Diana' vdth Orpheua. JFoe tfaerebeing established, 
•heie filled widi undefiled powers firpm th^ gods called AmSieH^' 
-Bui sfaeiooks to the fountain ofvirtue^ and ei^obraces its w- 
-gmiiy,' JFor. die virginiiy .whkh: is there does not proceed 
' £otl^yB& iha- [Chaldean^] Oracle says, but abiding gives snb- 
aidtenee to Diana, and tofaupermundane virtue; -and is exempt 
tfMn- sll communion, conjuocAion, and progression, accordkig 

* That 10, the Gorybaates. 
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to generation. Heaee Core al80» according to the Diana and 
Minerva which she contains^ is said to remain a virgin ; but, ac- 
cording to the prolific power of Proserpine, she is said to pro* 
ceed forth^ and to be conjoined with the third demiurgus, and 
to bring forth, as Orpheus says, * Nine azure-eyed, flower- 
jj^oducing daughters;' 

mitt ^uytJiffts yXoMunitiitts ca^wMu^v^ 

since the Diana and the Minerva which she contains preserve 
their virginity always the same. For the former of these is 
characterised according to her stability^ but the latter accord- 
ing to her convertive energy. But that which is generative is 
allotted in her a middle order. Tliey say^ toOj that she aspires 
after virginity, since the form of her is comprehended in the 
vivific fountain ; and she understands fontal virtue^ gives sub- 
sistence to supermundane and anagogic virtue, and despises 
all material sexual connexion, though she inspects the fruits 
arising from it. 

'' She appears also to be averse to the generations and pro* 
gressions of things, but to introduce perfections to them. And 
she gives perfection, indeed, to souls through a life according 
to virtue ; but to mortal animals she imparts a restitution to 
form. But that there is a great union between Diana, the 
mundane Hecate, and Core, is evident to those that are in the 
least degree conversant with the writings of Orpheus ; from 
which it appears that Latona is comprehended in Ceres, and, 
together with Jupiter, gives subsistence to Core and the mun- 
dane Hecate. To which we may also add, that Orpheus* 
calls Diana Hecate. So that it is nothing wonderful, if we 
should elsewhere call the Diana contained in Core Hecate.'* 

* H ^' opa Eiia7q «M2of fAiXq wj&i Xi«rovo«i 
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A«JB, fhe city, ill. 181. 
Abantis, the region, iL 60. 
Abaris, 1. 267. 
Abartus, ii. ]55. 
Abas, the city, iii. 95. 

, the son of Lynceus, iii. 181. 

Abasa, the island, ii. 146. 

Abia, a dty in Messene, i. 390* . 

Abia, the nurse of Hyllus, i. 390. 

Abrus, the city, ii. 173. 

Acacos, the son of Lycaon, ii. 229* 

Acamas, the son of Theseus, a picture 

ofTiii-rse: ' 

Acaman, the fon of Alcmseon, ii. 27 &• 

Acamanfes,the particulars of an engage- 
ment between them and the Messe- 
.nian8,i»3 77. 

Acastus, ii. 46. 130. 

Acestium, wife ofThemistocles, i« 101. 

Acestor, the statuary,' ii. 1 1 9. 

AchsettSj the son of Xuthus, ii. 147. 

Achaia, formerly callediEgialus, ii. }A7* 

Achaians, particulars of their warlike 

^ affairs, ii. 1 62. 

Achaiitns and Lacedaemonians, trans- 
actions of the, ii. 169> 170, l7l. 

Achaians injured through prodition, ii. 
172. 

— ■ — ^ vanquish the Lacedaemonians, 
ii. 180. 



imprison the Lacedaemonians 

id Corinth, ii. 182. 

the army of th^ routed by 



Mummiuk, iu 186. 
Achaic war, when finished, ii. 189. 
Achaicoo, the nam^ of the assembly of 

the Achaians, ii. 164. 
Afiiielous, the river, ii. 309. 
Acheron, the banks of, produce the 

white poplar, ii. 35. 
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Acheron, a picture of, iii. 159. 

Acherustan marsh, i. 43. 

AciuIIeus, the port, i. 306. 

Aehivus of J£gium, L 293. 

Acichorius, the Gallic general, iii* 
136. 

Acidas^ the river, iL 12. 

Acra, the promontory, i. 220. 

Acrsea, L 168. 

Acraephnium, the city, iu. 45. 

Acratus, a Bacchic daemon, i. 6. 

Acria» i* 29/5. 

Acriasyii. 133. 

Aeriphius, ii. 282. 

Acrinus made a brazen bedchamber for 
, his daughter, iii. 102. 

Acrocorinthus, the summit of a Co- 
rinthian mountain, i. 136. 

Acrotatus, the son of Geomenea, i. 
245. 

Acusikus, the Olympic pugilist, u. 93. 

Actaeon, i. 122. 

■ ' . , the stone of, iii. 4. 

— — ' — , tl»e spectre of, iii. 79. 
■ 4 a picture of, iii. 165. 
-, the fiiUe of, e^ptoiaed* i. 



342. 

Ataeus, the first Atticking, L 6. 
Actium, the promontory, ii. 194. 
Actor, the sen of Pherbas, ii. 4* 
Adimantis, i.-356. 
Admetus, ii. 46. 
■ » ~y a picture of, iii. J 58. 
AdrastuSf i. 141. 

■ ■ , the statue of, i. 178. 
-, the house oi^ i. 1 86. 

, a brazen ptatue of, ii. 16S. 

-, gave the horse Arion to ^kr- 

cules, ii. 279. 
Adrian the emperor, a statue of, i. 7. 
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Adrian, a most rdigious cultivator of 
divinityf i. 14. 

, dedicated the statue of Olym- 
pian Jupiter in Attica, i. 46. 
>, statues of, i. 46. 



— , a statue of, ii. 31* 

greatly enlarged the road Sci- 



rott, L 122. 

raised baths for the Corinthi- 



ans, i. 132. 

dedicated a peacock ofgold a&d 



splendid stones, L 170. 

dedicated a temple to Apollo, 



in Abe, iii. 182. 

raised a temple near the walls 



of Mantinea, ii. 245. 

brought water from Stymphalus 



into the city of the Corinthians, 
ii. 269. 

Adrian, a gymnasium so called, i. 47* 

Adytum/ a recess so called, i; I' 28. 

^aceum, an inclosure, in Mgirfii ' i. 
204. 

iGacidae, all of that name andl::iriHy 
died like Pyrrbus, i. 35- - 

iBacus, i. 108.202. 

iBchidna, the symbolical meaning of, 
unfolded, iii. 260. 

^gae, formerly an Achaian city, ii. 260. 

^geus, i-. 57. 

^geus and Theseus, story of, i. 73. 

^gise, a Lacedsmonian town, i. 294. 

^gialea, the city, i. 139. 

^gialeus, the son of Adrastus, iii. 12. 

, an ac- 
count of the posterity of, that reign- 
ed In Sicyon, i. 139. 

•^ the statue of, i. 1 78. iii. 1 1 4. 



JEffD»t a place so called in Sparta, i. 

355. 
^gtna, the daughter of Asopus,!. 202. 

ii. 61. 
^gina, the daughter of Asopus, what 

we are to understand by the relation 

concerning,- in which it was said that 
' she was ravish^ by Jiiptter, iiu 259. 
^gina, the most difficult of access by 

sea -of airthe Grecian islands, i. 204. 
.^Elginetae, the kingdom of, subverted 

by the Athenians, i. 204. 
migrated to Thyraea in Ai> 

golb, ib. 



reverence Hecate above all 
the divinities^ i. 266. 
^ginetas, the son of Pompus, ii. 235. 
^gira, an Achaian city, ii. 162. 219* 
^gistheena, the town, i. 121. 
•Mginttti ii. 309« , 
iCgyptus, the son of Nileus, ii. 1 52. 



JEgys, a city bordering on the laoe- 

daemonians, i. 235. 
^neas, a brazen statue of, i. 18(X 
JEnesidemus, ii. 6 1 . 
iElnetus, the statue of, i. 284. 
JEolius, ii. 133. 
^pytusii. 319. 

, the son of Elatus, ii. 232. 

« f the son of Hippotbouiy ii. 234. 

. JEscliylui, i. 4. 
wrote a poem on ^he betUe 

of Marathon, i. 38. 

-, statue and picture ci, i. 53. 



76. 190. ii. 238. iii. 44. 

-, why said to be the first that 



represented the Furies with snakes in 

theirhair,iii. 215. 220. 
iBcbynes, a victor In the Olympic qiun- 

quertium, ii. 113. 
^sculapitts, called by the Phocenses, 

Archagetas, iii. 172. 

, a fatuous statue ojf, i. 187. 

, a bath of, L 199^ 

, was bora in Ej^dauriar 

i. 196. 
iEsimides, the Athenian Arohon, i^ 325. 
^symnetes, the god, iU 199. 
^sypus, a victor in the Olympic games* 

with the Vaulting horse, iL 80. 
^thidas, a statue o^ i. 396. 
Ji^thliu8,'the son of Jupiter and Proto- 

genia, the daughter of Deucalion, 

ii. 2. 
^thra^ the mother of Tbeseus* a pic- 
ture of, iii. 154. 

, L 216. 

^thusa, the daughter of Neptune^ iii. 

39. 
:£tius, the son of Anthas, i. 208. 213. 
- JBtolus, the son of Endymion, ii* 2. 3. 
iEtotus, the son of Oxylus, ii. 9. 
'^tnaeus, the soa of Prometheus, iii. 

49. 
Agamedes, the architect, iii. 21. 
Agamedes, the son of Stymphalus, 

if. 232. 
Agamemnon,!. 142. 
, reverenced by the Ch- 

7om6nii, ii. 161. 

-, a picture of, iii. 164. 



Agametor, a victorious pugilist an the 

Olympic games, ii. 100. 
Aganippe, the fountain, iii. 57. 
Agapenor, the son of Ancaeus, led the 

Arcadians to the Trojan war, ii. 233* 
Agaptos, an Elean porch, ii. 39. 
Agasicles, the son of Archidamus, and. 

king of Sparta, i. 249« 
Agasthenes, ii. 179» 
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Agastbenes^ the son of Augeai, W 6. 
Agathinus, «• victor in the Oymptc 

gamesy ii. 1 10. - '■ — 

Agaiboclesi- the Athenian Arehon,- iii.- 

93. 
Agave, the symbolioai aignifieaticm of,- 

•iii.a50< 
Agdistis* tbefiemon,ii. 192. - - 

Agelades, the statuary, i. 398.- it. 97« 

lis. iii. 114. 
"' " '' ' — y the statuary, ii. 101. 
Agelau8» the harper, iii. 106. 
Ageles ChiuB^ a victorious pugilist- in 
^'tlMlOlynipicgames, ii. 114. 
Agemachus, ii. 109. 
Agenor, a boy skilled in wreatUngrti. 

90. 
Agenor, the eonof Triopas, i. 166. 

, a picture of, iii. 158. 
Agenor, the father ofPreugenes, ii. 

194. 

Agesilaus, the son of Ardiidamus,- i. 

250. 
Agesilaus, the son of Doryssus, i. 235. 
— — sails to Aulis in order to at- 
tack Artaxerxes the son of Darius, 

i. 254. 

engages with, and conquers. 



Tisaphernes, i, 255. 

is obliged to withdraw his 



arniy from Asia, i. 250. 

V his warlike transae^ons,- i. 



257. 258. 
Agesipolis and Cleombrotus, the- sons 

of Pausanias, placed under the-guar- 

dianshlpof Aristodemus, i. 244. 
Agesipolis, the son of Pausanias^ wars 

on tile Argives, i. 245. -- — 

, a stratagem of, ii. 342« 
Agetor, the Arcadian, ii. 55. - - 

•A^ias, a brazen image of, i. 261. 
Agidse, the posteri^ of Eurysthe n e s so 

called, i. 234. 
Agiadas, a victorious pugilist in the 

-Olj^npic games, ii» 102. 
' Agis, ^es ofy i. 1 4 1 . 
— — » the son cf Archidanras, and king 

of Spartv,!. 250. 
— — invades and depopulates tirecoun- 

try of the Sheens, i. 25 1 . 

■ warlike transactions of, i. 25S. 

took the city of PeUene, ii. 165. 

> ' prevented by the north wind from 

takfaig Megalopolis, ii. 285. 
Agnagora, the sister of Aristomenesr 

i. 374. 
Agnamptos, theporch, in Altis, ii. 128. 
Agno, the nymph, ii. 308. 326. 
Agoracritosi the statuary, iii. 70. 



Ago^lus, the son of Damosiusi ii. 9. 

Agree, a place in Attica, i. 49. 

Agneus, i. 200. 

Agrolas^ i. 75. 

Agyisi ii. 38. 

Ajdx, the race of, obscure, i. 203. 

, Salaminian, a picture of, iti. 166. 

y the son of Oileus, a picture of, 

iii. 156. 
Alaia, games so called, ii. S26. 
Alalcomenae, the village, Hi. 69. 
Alalcomenias, the fbuntam, ii- 952. ' 
Alalcomenes, the tiurse of Minerva, 

iii. 69. 
' Alagonia, a Spartan town, i. 3 1 1 . 
Alcsenetus, a victor- in the* Olympic 
- games, ii. 95. ' » 

Alee, the, a wild' beast, particntan of, 

m. 41. 
AJcamenes, the statuary, i. 3. 20. 20^» 

ii. 25. 243. iii. 23. 
— — , the son of Teleclus, i. 286. 

320. 
Alcander, i. 282. 
Alcathous, the tower, i. 114. 

', the son of Parthaon, ii. 

133. 
Alcaeus, the poet, ii. 1 19. iii. 109. 
Alcestis, ii. 46. 
Alcibiades, i. 83. ii. 169. 
Alcida, iii. 33. 

Alcman, the poet, i. 112. 308. 
Alcmaeon, the son of Sillus, i. 1 73. 

, the son of Amphiaraus, the 

statue of, i. 178. 
I ■ ' ■ ■■■ I ■ — >«, par- 

ticuUirs of, ii. 274. 
Alcidamidas, i. 372. 
Akndocus, the son of Seopius, 11. 7. 
Alcimedon, the phin,. ii. 25 1 . 
— — — , the hero, Ii. 251. 
Alcinoe, the Nymph, ii. 3^^6. 
Alcmene, the bed>chamber of, iii. 21 . 
Alea, the city, ii. 270. ' ~ 

Ales, the river, ii. 161. 
Alesia, a place in Sparta so called, i. 

290. "^ 

Aletes, the son of Hippotas,' irl35. 
Aleits,' the son of Aphidas, ii. 231. 
Aleuade, the, ii. 172. 
Alexander, the son of Philips H.'ST. 

286. 
— — , a dream 



of,ii. 158. 



of, n. €7. 102. 



-, a statue 
-, the for- 



tune of, not advanced by prodition, 
ii. 172. 
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AUsKxadett the son of Philip, conquer- 

ed in that Olympic coursOi called the 

Hemerodromo8» ii. 117. 

, the first European prince 

that possessed elephantSf i« 31. 
Alexander, the son of Ale^pinder the 

Great, iii. 1 5. 
Alex^ndrea, the Trojan city, iii. U8. 
Alexander Pleuronius, i. 185. 
Alexanor, the son of Machaon, i. 155. 
Alexibitis, a victor in .the Olympic quio- 

quertium, ii. 11 9» 
^lexinicus, a victooious wrestler in th« 

Olympic games, ii. 120. 
Alipherusi the son of Lycaon, ii. 28.1 • . 
AJip^nrus, ii. 230.| 

AHtherses, the son of ^ncaaus, ii. 156. 
■ II , a statue of^ iii. 1 14. 
Alotia, games so called, ii.. 326. . . 
Alpheus, the river, ii. 15. 
» , particulars of, ii. 

381. 

, a representaUon 

of, ii. 25. 
Alphesiboea, ii 274. 
Alphius, a picture of, iii. 153. 
Alpius, i. 282. 
Altar <of all the gods in common, ii. 38. 

^ Alcamenes and lolaus, i, 48. 

Alpheus and Diana, iL 36. 

Ammon, iii. 31. 

• Amphiaraus dis^ibuted into fire 

parts, i. 94. 

Androgens, the son of Mino8» 



i. 3. 



Anteros« ii. 138. 
Apollo, ii. 39. iiL 178. 
Apollo Acritas, i. 265. 
Apollo and Mercury, ii. 37. 
Apollo Dionysodotus, 1. 87* 
Apollo, foreseeing, i. 88. . 
- Apollo, Pythian, ii. 39. 
' Apollo Xbermios, IL 39. . 
■ Bacchus, ii. 39. 
• Bacchus and the Graces, ii. 



38. 



Altar of the Ctttrtet^ u* 87« 

... Despoina, vu 39. S04i, 

■ — Diana, ii. 36. 89. 
■ . rural Diana, ii. 40. 

. Diana Coccoea, ii. 40. 

... Diana Forenns* ii« 38> 

Protothronia, iii. 190. 

— splendour-bearing, i.87. 

Dictyes und Clymenes» i* 170. 

the Dioscuri, i. 39. 

under the appeL 



211. 



florid, i. 87. 
Saotas,L211. 
called Themidus, i« 



Boreas, }i. 303. 
Ceres, ii. 305. 

: — ■ Anesidora, i. 87. 

and Proserpine, ii. 138. 



Chalcioecus, i. 281. 

children of Theseus ai^d Pha- 



lerus, i. 3. 

CoBcordy ii.,47. 

-— — crude tiles in Altis, ii. 128 



rt 



ktion of the AmbuUi, i. 268. 
-r-r- Earth, I. 87- ii. 889*^ ^ 

Epimedes, Idas, Psoii0ui» and 



Jasus, ii. 37. 

.1 Brgane,.!!. i36. 

GM)d Fortune, ii. 39. 

. Gods, the unknown, it 37* 

Goddesses, t)ie,se^e«e> L 87* 

HeKules, if 85* . . 

— and Hebe, i. 48. 

Parastatcs, ii. 87* 



the Idean Hercules, ii. 137. 
Heroes, i. 3. 
Hours, the, ii. 38. 
Juno, ii. 243. 

equestrian, ii. 39* 

. J Olympia, it 37. 
Samian, ii. 34. 



Jui»ier Ambidius, i. 2^. 

Catsbatas, ii. 37. 

. Cesanius, ii. 37.- • 

Ctesian, i..87. 

.. Eleutherius, lit 5« 

I. [ > .. I ForcDsia, ii. 39* 
■ Hesceus, it 87. 

. , Hercean, 1 356. 

Lacetaa and Neptune 



Lacetasf.it 64. 

I^ecbeatas, U. 28J. 

——«..—— Lycsean, it 308. 381. 

..r— *, the Mild, t 102. 

— the Most Hig]h» ii. 39. 

Olympian, ii. 54. 35. 

the Perfect, n. 828. 

■ Fhygdus, t 180. 

... . Bttxiuib 1 88. 176. 

the Purifier, ii. 87. . 

' ^ " ■ Semekan, i. 88. 
— — ^ — jtorreMrial, Ii. 37. 
Altars diedicated to Jupittt^ it 140. 
Altar fifjodamia, lit 70b . 

Jsmenides, the nymph% t 87« 
I^thria and Anaxandra» i. ^877" 
liftve, t 64*. it J37. 
Lucipa, ii. 126. 
Mars, it 295. 

equestifan, it 39. 



Urn > • i ii 



Meli«erta,.t 126. 
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Altar of Mercuiy, ii. 36L' ' 

: — ^^-^ Bnagonius, ii.37. 

of the gods cdled Meilichkn, 

111. 191. 

Minerva, i 85. ii. 36; 37. 

— — — Ambulia, i. 268. ' 

' " ' ) the DeprecatriXy i. 



•76. 



i. 86. 



39. 



', Diana and Latona» 
- equestrian, i. 86. ii. 



Titbrone, ii 87. 



M.**i 



ii. 89. 



Moirageta, ii. 39. 
Motherof the Gods, ii. 37. 
the Muses, i. 49. 85. ii. 38. 
Neptune equestrian, i. 86. 



Helidonian Neptune, ii. 2 Id. 
Neptune Isthmian, i. ] 50. 
Nymphs, ii. 38. 

Acmenai, ii. 39. 



— Opportunity, ii. 37. 

— Pan, i. I S4. ii. 39. 

— Prometheus, i. 85. 

»*• Proserpine first- bom, L 87. 
the Sun, i. 187. 154. 117 l<r 



u. 244. 



.T"^ 



.4.* 



WMMiWiM* 



the Lilierator, i. 21 1. 
the subterranean gods, i. SIO. 
Themis, ii.' 37. 
Venus, ii. 38. 89. 
Vesta, iL 36. 
Victory, ii. 37. 
Vulcan, ii. 36. 

the utilcno^n gods,' i. 5. 

white stone in Altis, ii. [ 98h 

Arcadia, i».-259» 



the Winds, i. 157.- iii; -70. ' 
Zephyr, i. 101 



— in Altis, upon which trumpeters 
and criers cdnfend after the ancient 
manner, it. 59. 

in which the marriage of Her. 



cules and Hebe is represented, i. 

170. 
r——, a picture 6f an, iii. 157. - 
' » , an ancient one, among the Uroe- 

genians, i. 811. 

^ containing the dead body of Hya- 

cinthus, i. 287. 
AIsus, the river, ii. 2S4. 
Althepusy the son of Neptune, called 

Trcezen Althepia, 1. 208. 
AltiSf the sacred grove of Jupiter, fi. 

23. 
— in Olympia, ii. 32. ' 
Alypus the statuary, ii. 77. 97. iii. 119. 
Alyattes, ii. 24. 



Alysspn, an Arcadian founffliitt>'ii; !^5. 
Amaiynoeus, ii 4. 
Amathus, the city, iii. 88. 
Amazons, i. 118. '215. ii. 151. 
Ambryssus, the city, iii. 95. 184. 

" ■ ■■, the hero, iii. 184. 
Amtilichos, the rivbr, ii. 197. 
Amertas, a victor in wrestlhig in the 

Olympic games, ii. 96. 
Amihus, the city, ii. 254. 
Aminius, the river, ii. 289. - - - - 

Amphea, a small Messenian city, i. 

324. 
Amphialus, a picture of, iii. 159. 
Amphianax, i. 308. 
Amphiaraus, i. 164. 

1 a statue of, iii. 113. 

Amphiclea, the city, called by Hero- 
dotus Ophitea, iit 1 77. 
Amphiclus, the great grandfather of 

Hector, ii. 158. 
Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion, 

raised the first Grecian Sunedrion, 

iii. 107. 
Amphictyons, the musical games of the, 

iii, 105. 

the particulars of, iii. 107. 

Amphidamus, the son of Aleus, ii. 232. 
Arophilochus, i.94. ii. 45. 

the statue of, i. 191. 

■ ' '■ ■ '■ • the sdtt of Amphiarau^ 

L 178. 
Amphimachus, ii. 6. 
Amphion, iii. 10. 

, the meaning of his drawing 
^ stones together by the harmony ^ 

his lyre, iii. 294. 
^— — — the statuary, ii. 81. 
Amphissa, the daughter of Macareus, 

iii. 190. 
— !——, the city, iii. 189. ' 
Ampbithemis, i. 259.^ ' ' 
Amphitus, the river, i. '399. 
Amphoterus, the son of Alcmaeon, ii, 

275. 
Ampyx, the son of PeMas, ii;' 194. ' 
Amycla, the village, i. 287. 
Amydas, i. 291. ii. 194. 
Amyclaeus, the throne of, its ornaments 

described, i. 284— -287. ' 
AmymonCf the river, i. 227. 
Amyntas the pancratiast, ii. 86. 
Amythaon, the son of Cretheus, re- 

stored the Olympic gtiraes, ii. 19. 
Anacharsis, i. 58. 
Anacreon, 1. 4. 65. 
Anactes, the gods c^ed, various opi- 
nions of, iii. 1 90. 
Aaapesti, verses so called, i. 351. 
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Anapblystut tlie ton of Trcezen, i.909.. 
Anauchidas, a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 1 12. 
Anauchidas, the Blean pugilist, ii. 1 16. 
Anax, the son of Eartli, i. 98. 

,_a king of the Mileaiansr ii. 150. 

Anaxagoras, the son of Argeus, i. 171. 
Anaxander, a victor in the Oiympie 

chariot-race, ii, 77. 

, king of the Spartans, L 352* 

) the son of Eurycrates, i. 

237. 
Anaxandrides the son of Leon, i. 239. 
Anaxandrus, the son of Eurycrates, and 

king of the Spartans, i. 350. 
Anaxias, i. 285. 
Anaxibia, i. 203. 
Anyxidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, 

and king of the Spartans, i. 249. 350. 
Anaxilas, i. 372. 
Anaximenes the sophist, a statue of, 

&c \l 122. 
Anaxippus Mendseus, ii. 68. 
An'axirhoe, the daughter of Coronus, 

M. 2. 
AncsBus, the son of Neptune, ii. 156. 

^ the son of Lycurgus, ii. 233- 

Ancasius, the architect, iii. 21. 
Anchialus, a picture of, iii. 158. 
Anchionis the Lacedaemonian, i. 270. 
Ancient, a Spartan town so called, i. 

297. 
Andania^ a Messenian city, i. 312. 

, the ruins of, i. 399. 

Andraemon, it 7> 

-— , the son of G>dru8, ii. 164. 
Andreas, the statuary, ii. 1 17. 
Andreis, the city, iii. 74. 
Andreus, a statue of, iii. 12]. 
, the son of the river Peneus, 

Ml. 71. 

Andriscus, the son of Perseus, ii. 180. 

Androclea, iii. 63. 

Androcles, i. 323. 347. S58. 

Androclides, i. 256. 

Androdus the son of Codrus, the truis- 
actions of, ii. 151. 

Andromache, a picture of, iii. 155. 

Andropompus, iii. IS. 

Androsthenes, the pancratiast, ii. 90. 

Androtion, the Attic historian, iii. 107. 

Angelion, the statuary, i. 214. iii. 73. 

Angelus, the son of Neptune, ii. 158. 

Anger of the gods, what it signifies, 
iii. 279. 

Anigraea, the town, i. 229. 

Anigrus, the river, ii. 1 1. 12. 

Anochus, a victor in the Olympic sta- 
dium, ii. 112. 



Antagoras, 1. 4« 

Antalcidas the Spartan, iii. 2. 

Antander, 1 329. 

Antenor the statuaiy, i. 21. 

Anteros the daemon, remarkable story ~ 

of^ iii. 223. 
Antban, the son of Neptune, iii. 44. 
Anthas, a king of the Troezenians, i. 

208. 
Anthea, the city, i. 208. 
Anthedon, the city, iii. 44. 

, the nymph, iii. 44. 
Antheus, a statue of Bacchus socked*' 

ii. 202. 
Anthrada, an Arcadian nymph, a sta-- 

tue of, ii. 293. 
* Anticlea, the daughter of Diocles, i.* 

391. 
, the mother of Ulysses, apie-- 

ture of, iii. 163. 
Antimachus the poet, a verse of, ii. 277.- 
' ' > verse of, ii.-27^. - 
Antiochus, king, sacred gifts of, ii. 30.- 
Anticyra, a city of Phods, ii. 166. 
Anticyreus, iii. 185. 
Antigonus,the son ofDemetrios, i.^18. 
I I ■ ' — - wars^ 

on the Athenians, i. 246. 
Antilorbus, ii. 203. 

, a picture of, iiL 164. 
Antimachus, a verse of, ii. 278. ui. 73«- 
Antimenes, i..201. 
' Antinoe, the daughter of Cepheas,- ii«- 

241. 
Antiochus, i. 324. iii. 139. 

the Sicilian historian* iii.- 

116. 



a victor in the Olympic pan-r 
cratium, ii. 82. 
Antiope* the daughter of Nycteus, u 
140. 

» a statue of> i. 152. 
the Amazon, monument of* 



1.4. 



slain by Molpadia, i. 4- 



Antipater, i. 67. ii. 172. 

' ■ the sonof Cassander, in. 16. 

' a victor in boxing in -the 

Olympic games, ii. 79. 
Antipbanes the • statuaiy, ii. 44. ui.- 

111. 113. 
Antiphemus, ii. 324. / 

Antipbilus the arcbitect, ii. 124. 
Antipcenus, iii. 33. 
Antitbeus, the Athenian arohon, ii» 

189. 
Antoninus the emperor, ii. 3 1 9. 
< , instance of the 

liberality of, ii. 320. 
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Aniodhiiy'a senatov the jvoiluoi^ L 

199. 
Anyte, a woman renowned for com* 

posing verses* iii. 1 92. 
Aoytuib one of tlie Titans* ii. 305. - 
Aones, the, iii. 9* , 

Aoris, the son. of Aras* L 1 58. 
ApeUeSf iii 77. Ua. 74. 
Aphareus, the son of Ferieris, i. 232. 
Apbetse, a road in Sparta* why so call* 

ed, i. 263. 
Aphfltaeus, the statue of, i. 268. 
Aphtdas^ the <on of Areas, ii. 231. 
Aphrodisias, the city, i. 298 ii. 253. 
Apbrodisiii&iy.ii. 321. 
Apbytis, a town in Pallene, i. 283. 
A|K>baBiihi» ' or the landing-^Iace, i.. 

229. 
Apoecus colonized the lones, ii. 1 54* 
ApdUo AgyieuSy a. statue of, i. 176. 

ii. 296. 
-«*^^^ — , a biJiizen staAue-of, ii. 290. 

'-, why-called Alexicacuc, iii. 198. 

— r-**^-^ Amyclean, i. S47. 

Boedromian, a statue of, iii. 

33. 

Cameus, i. 267. 

— 1 — Carynus, the pyramid, i. 1 2 1 . 
Clarius, a brazen statue of, i. 

Dionysidotus, iii. 227* 
Diradiotes, ' the statue of, i. 

Epicurius, ii. 309. 

Ismenios, iii. 19. 

Maleatas, i. 265. 

Petrous, picture of, i. 8. 

Alexicacus, picture of, i* 8« 

Polios, iii. 23. 

Py^ian, a statue of,.i. 259. 

Amyclaeus, a statue ot, L i259. 

why called Tutelaris, iii. 251* 

what is meant by his once ha- 
ving laid his harp on a stone* iii. 
249. 

why represented treading on the 



131. 



188. 



.^M^ 



head of an ox, iii. 299. 
ApoUonius the grammarian, his re- 
markable account of large dead bo- 
dies, iii. 341. 

- an Alexandrian pugilist, iL 



■»■■ *' 



57. 



r die Olympic pugilist, ii. 58. 

' BJiodius, lines of, i. 158. 
Afollophanes the Arcadian, i. 196. 
Appius Clatadiiis, the Roman, ii. 1 70. 
Apulmnt, extract from the Metamor- 
phoses of, iii. 258.. 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, one 



of 'the stories in; tbe< Uiken Mthisww 

alteration out of Pausanias, iii. 278. 

Arsethyrea, thedaiightar.of Araa, i* 1 58^ 

Arainus, a place so called in Spsiti^ i. 

304. 
Arantinus, a hill so called, -i. 158. 
Aras« the firstnative of Pbliawa, i. i57f 
Aratus the Sicyonian, memorable trans- 
actions. of, i. 146. H7. 

' — the general of the Sicyonians, 

ii. 247. 

the son of Clinias, image oft 



i. 144. 



-, astatue9^ 



ii. 106. 

the son of .^sculapius, i. 152. 

Solensis, i. 5, 



AnxMB-^ the promontory^-ii. 146. 
Arcadia, the topography of, ii. 225. 
Arcadians, ihe, justly punished for de- 
serting the Greeks,, ii> 185. 

» pardculors of the king-, 
dom of the, to the destruction of the 
empire, ii. 233— 236. . . 

"->, transactions of, in dtf^ 



ferent wars, ii. 236—237. 

migrated into Megalo- 



polis on account of its strength* ii. 

281. 
Areas, the son of Callisto, ii. S?30. 

Samolas, the statuary, iii. 111. 

Arcesilaus, a vic^r in the Olympic 

horse-race, ii. 78. 
' the painter, i. 2. 

Archsea, the city, ii. 158. 
Archander, the son of Achaeus, ii. 148. 
Arch^efcee* a statue so called, i. 116. 
Arcbelaus, the son of Agesilaus* i. 235. 
Archies, the son of Aristaechmus, i, 

196. 
Archidamus the son of Anaxidamus, and 

king of Sparta, i. 249. 
-, and 

king of Sparta, veiy much injured 

the country of the Athenians, i. 250« 
— 2— , the transactions of, i. 



258—259. 

-^ , a statue of, ii. 87. 

the son of Agesilaus, a 



statue of, ii. 1 15. 

the son of TSeopompus, 



i. 249. 



a wrestler in the Olympic 



games, ii. 76. 

Archldius, ii. 379. 

Archilochus the poet, ii. 173. iii. 160. 

I69. 
Archimagoras, the daughter of Phillus, 

ii. 252. 
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ArMmtim, idie Atheakui trcfton, i. 

S75. 
ArchippM, a Tictorious pugifitt in the 

0|ynipi6 games, ii. 1 IS. 
Archirhoe, ii. 293. 
Architeles, ii. 148. 
Ardion Eponymus, the meaning of, iiL 

274. 
Ardalus, the son of Vulcan, the archi- 
tect, acterdiog to the Troezenians, 

invented the pipe, i. 210. 
Ardyi, the son of Gyges, i. 874. 
Areas, ii. 8. 

Arene, the fountain, ir. 12. 
— — , the luins of, u. IS. 
Areopagus, i. 76. 
Arethusa, ii. 16. 
Areus, king of the Spartans, a statue 

of, ii. 115. 

: — , the father of Agenor, ii. 194. 

■ , the son of Acroatns, i. 246. 

, a statue 

of, ii. 106. 

the poet, i. 268. 



Argalas, the son of Amjdas, i. 2S2. 

Argeus, i. 201. 

Argius, ii. 46. 

Argives, the only Grecians who were 

divided into three kingdoms, i. 

171. 
— , the, from the earliest period 

were advocates for liberty and laws 

of their own making, i. 1 74. 

historians, not ignorant that' 



some of their relations are false, i. 

188. 
Arjdves subverted the kingdom of the 

flrynthians, i. 193. 
Argos, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 2S8. 
Argyra, ii. 22. 
Aria, a part of Asia, once so called, i. 

1S3. 
Ariadne, a picture of, iU. 162. 
Aridaeus, ii. 239. 
Arieus, i. 1 35. 
Arimaspi, the, i. 64. iii. 226. 
Arimnestus, a statue of, iii. 8. 
Arimnus, king of the Btrusci, a throne 

of,U. 31. 
Arion, the harper, a statue of, i. 307. 

iii. 59. 

, the horse, ii. 278. 
Aris, the liver, L 392. 
Anstseus, the son of Apollo, iii. 129. 
Aristander the Parian, the statuary, i. 

884. 
Arisfcandrea, an Arcadian porch, ii. 

292. 



ArirtaiduM, the OtfUfue hinrthiib 9. 
53. 

Aristas, ii. 273. 

Aristeas, the Prsconnesian poeft^ ii« 18. 
' ' , the vietbr jn the Olyn^pie pan- 
cratium, and in wrestling, ii, 57. 

Aristera, the island, i. 220. 

Aristides, a victor in . the Olympic 
armed race, ii. 1 1 6. 

Aristion, a vietoi^us pegilist in the 
Olympic games, ii. 108. 

Aristo, the son of AgasidiSi, i 249. 

Aristocles Cjrdionates, the statuaiy, iL 
65. 69. 

Aristocrates^ the son of JB^iaaw, ii. 
2S5. 

-^ king of the Ai 



corrupted by the Lacedsemonians, 
i. S56. 

*-j siuuniful conduct of, L 



357. 



-', stoned to death, fay the 
Arcadians for bis treicbery, i. 370. 
Aristodama, the mother of Aratus, i. 

152. 
Aristodemus, king of the Messenians, 
i. 2S2. 

I hindered fieom sacrifieing 
his daughter, i. S.'ie. 

— dejected by prodigies, L 



345. 



•^ death of, i. 846. 

-, the wrestler, iu 81. 

-, king of the MegalopoU- 



tans, iu 284. 
Aristogiton, i. 59. 

■, the statuaiyyiii. 1 14* 
Aristomache, a picture of, iiL 155. 
Aristomachus, iul33. 
Aristomedes, the statnafy, ni. SO* 
Aristomedon, the stateaiy, iii.^2. 
Aristomdidas, iL 327w 
Aristomenes, the Rbodian victor intbe 
Olympic pancratittm, and in wrest- 
ling, iL 57. 

■, the Messenian, L 325. 
•% was honoured by the 



Messenians as a hero, L 348. 

-, instigates the better aort 



of Messenians to revolt, L 349. 

-, the transactions of, in the 



battle at Dera, L 350. 

-, in the battle near the 



tomb of Carpus, is surrounded hy 
eighty chosen Messenians of the 
same age with hfansel^ L S52. 

puts the Laofldnnoniuia 



to flight) i. 353. 
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Arfktonittialisi'NCBltd. lion hit pur* 
• wit of the Spartana, by TheocluBt 

L 353. 

^ ■ loses Ilia flhield, i. 353. 

returns in triumph to An- 

dania, i. SSSk. 
""ii " ■ aaoenda into the adytum 

o^ Tcopliomui^ and finds bia sUdd, 

i. 354. 

.marchea to Pbaris, whiab 



be sacks, i. 354. 
i" ■ ' . .orertbrowa the Ijaeedsfr* 



niansy and pursues their king 
Anazander, i. 354. 

is wounded in hit thi^, 



i. 354. 



k detecred from, marching 
. into Sparta^ by. aeong the ^peetresi? 
. Hdea and the Dioscuri* i. 354.. 

attacks in open day the 



Caryan virgins, i. 355. 

is thkfeo prtaoner by the 



women of ^giU, i. 355. 

i» rescued by Ar«hidamea« 



i. 355. 



retreats to the. mountain 



Isa, i. 358. 

plunders the Latedjomo- 

nians» L 358. 

is struck to thQ groundt 



and taken prisoner by -the. ^ced». 
monians, i. 859. 

is thrown into the Ceadas, 



a deep cavern, but is miraculously 
saved, i. 359. 

afterwards attacks and 



slays many of the forces of the Co- 
rinthians, J^ 361. 

offers a , sacrifice called 



Hecatomphoi9ia».to Jupiter Xthoma- 
tas, i. 361. 

Is taken prisoner by seven 



Cretan archer% but is released by a 
virgin, hi consequence of a dreamy 
i. 361. 

buries in Ithome some- 



thing belonging to arcane mysteries, 
i. 363. 

forces a passage through 



the Spartww^ apd escapes, i. 363. 
— ^ stratagem of, U 369. 

■ ajK^oints Gorgus and Man- 



tidus to be leaders of the Mesaenians 
atCyllene.i. 37 k 

dies in Rhodes, i 374. 



Aristomeaidast i* 254. 
Ariston, the seventh grandson of The- 
opompua, i« 350. 



AiiitoiiattU a Men of 4ie PeBateifH^ 

1157. . 
AiistonottS, the statuary, ii. 60r —- 
Aristophanes, ii« II. .. ._ . 

— . y the poet, a citatio» firen 

the Scholiaat on, iiL 28& - - - 
Aristophoo, a victorious. paneratiaat in 

the Olympic games, ii. 1 10. 
Aristotimus, the son of I>amaretiM^ 
. reigned in £lea, ii. 10. . 
Aristotle the Stagirite^ a statue o^ ii. 

86. 
Armour, to put on, called by the aa* 

dents begirding, iii. 33.' 
Army, the first that lefk Greece, led by 

(Enotrus, the son of Lyeaon, i* 
. 250. 

Aroanius, the river, U. 267. 
Aroeus, a statue of Bacchua so called^ 

ii. 202. 
Arpioaa, the daughter of Asopuai iu 

61. 
Arrhachion the paacrfitiast, a statue.oi^ 

ii.312. 
Arrhon, the son>of Clymettua, iii^ 76. 
Arriphon, said to have instituted tha 

Leniaean mysteries^ i. 227. 
Arse, the river, ii. 276. 
Arsinoites, an Egyptiaa tribe aocalled^ 

ii. 58. 
Artemidorus Trallianu^ a victor ia tiie 

Olympic pancratium^ ii. 1 10«^ 
Artemisia, a statue oiy i. 261« 
Artontes, the son of Mardonius, liL 4. 
Ajamon, a victorious pugilist ia the 

Olympic games, iu 117- 
Asaea, the city, ^iS. 
Ascalaphus, the son «f Hars, iii. 78* 
Asearua, the statuary, ii. (>4» 
Asclepiua Trallianus, the etymon of 

wisdom of, from lus MSS. SchoL on 

the arithmetic of Niconaehua, iu. 

215. 
Asea, if. 229. 
Asinsei, the, i. 347. 437. 
Aeine, an Argive town, besiegjed and 

taken by the Lacedasmonians* i. 225» 
Asius, the poet, i. 141. 203. 331. ii. 

45. 156.iu. 46. 

, veraea ot, ii. tJ&S^t 

Asopus, a king of the Platsecnsea, iii. 

1. 

, the river, i. 137* 

, daughters of, i. 1 37. 

-, the banks of, prodnee laiga 



bulrushes, ii. 36. 
-, the dty, i. 898. 



Aspledon, the city, iit 80« 
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AapMoDy flie 0011 df i^aptunc^ iiL 80. . 
Asterion, the river, i. 1 68. > 

■ , the «tatuaiy, ii. 8U 
, the ion of Cometas, ii. 46. 

-> the son of Anax, ii. 150. 

> ihe son of Minos^ slfliii by 



i<» M 



ThesBU8,i.2IO. 
Asterius, the island, i. 98. 
Asterodia, the wife of Endymion, ii. 2. 
AsteuB, the Athenian Archon, i« 215. 

III. 3. 
Astrya,i. 144. 

Aatyages, ihe son of Cyaxares, ii. 24. 
Astylus, a victor in the Olympic re- 
peated course, ii. 107. 
Astynous, a picture of» iii. 1 56* • 
Astypalsa, the daughter of Phoenix»ii. 

156. 
Atalanta»i.302.ii.49. 

, the curricula of, ii. SOU 

Athamu, the son of C£nq;non, ii.158.. 

iii. 71. 
AthamankioSf the plain, iii. 46. 
Athenae, a Bceotian city, iii. 4/. 
Atheoseum, ii. 391. • 
Athenseus, iii. 199. 

, the Bpbesian pugifist, ii. 
85. 
Athene; the town, i. 230. 
Athenian islands, an account of, i. 96. 

97. 
Athenians surpassed other nations in 
. piety to the gods, i. 42. 
Athera, i. 222. 
AthletSB, the inhabitants of^ in Oiympia, 

iL 131. 
Athmonensians, palace of, i. 39. 
Atilius, the Roman genera], ii. 166. 
Atlas, the great height of, successfully- 

employed by Produs as an argument 

for the truth «f the Pbtonic theory 

of the earth, iii. 235. 

, the magnitude of, according to 

the Ethiopian historians, iii. ftS6. 
Atreus, the sons of, a picture of, iii. 

156. 
Attagious, the Theban, ii. 172. 
Attains, greatest exploit of, i. 1 9. 

■ and Ptolemy, the transactions 

of, i. 14^17. 
-, king of Pergamus^ iii 126. 



Attes, the history of, according to the 

Gauls, ii. 191. 
Atthis, i. 6. 
AHw and'Dindyliiene^ the fible of, ex-- 

plained, iii. 298. 
Auge, the daughter ^f Aleut,'iit 232. - 
— — 9 a picture ofyiii. 161. 



Aiigpai, the son dP Bkusi ii.d* 
Augustus, in the Greek tongue, sig- 
nifies venerable, i. 261. 
■ ' Cteaxi i. 310. 312«*390«^ 



392. 



-, statue of, ii.31. 
■^ laid waste Calvdon 



and the other parts of .^tolia, ii. 
194. 
■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ caused Patras to- 



be reinhabited, ii. 194. 
■ subverted thecoun-^ 



tiy of the i£tolians, in order to peo- 
ple Nicopolis, iii. 189. 

Anlis, the city, iii. 38. 

Autesion, the son of Tisaraenus, iii. 13. 

Autolycus, the pancratiasc, iii. 67. 

, the son of Mercury, ii. 232. 

Automate, the daughter of- I&uiaus, iU 
148. 

Autonoe, i. 122. 

f the symbdicid^ signification - 
of, iii. 250. 

Autosthenes, the Athenian archon, i.- 
372. 

Auxesia, i. Sb7. 

Auxo, one of the Graces, according to 
the Athenians, iii. 72. 

Axeus, the son of Clymenus, UL 76, 

AxTon, a picture of, iii. 158. 

', the son of Phegeus, ii. 276. 

Azan, the son of Areas, ii. 231. 



B. 



Bacchjb, statues of, i. 144. 
Baccheus, a statue so called, i. 1 30.1 44. 
Bacchiadse^ Corinthian kings -so called, 

i. 135. 
Bacchis, the son of Pramnis, i. 135. 
Bacchus Cephalien, a bracea image of 

the head of, iii. 135. 
Dasyllius, i. 119. 



, why represented holding a" 

torch, iii. I 94. 

-, why called Melpomenos, iii. 



194. 



the Saviour, a wooden statue 
of, i. 227. 

-, the meaning of tke iiefible o^ in 



which he is said to have led bade 
Vulcan to heaven, iii. 206. 

, why called Nyctslius, iii. 247. 

-, why oalled Psila, or wing^ iii. 



278. 



', the» who first led an army to 
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tbe Iii£es^ not a god| but a &ero,^ lU.^ 
210. 
Bacis, the wrestler, ii. 97. 

y the prophet, predtctiona oft i. 389. 

"f was inspired by a^ 
nymph, iii. 1 20. 
-, the oracle of, iiL 1 7 1 • 



Balanagrae^ a people belonging to the 

Cyrenaeans, i. 196. 
Balyra, tbe river, i. S99» 
Banchidee, ii. 17. 
Bannier, the Abb^, his impudent man- - 

ner of explaining tbe fable of the- 

Minotaur, iii. 290. 
Basilis, the city, ii. 289. 
Bathicles Magnensius, the statuary, i. 

284. 
Bathos, a place in Arcadia, ii. 288. 
Baths, Corinthian, i. 132. 
Bathyllus, the fountain, ii.* 294. 
Baton, ii. 45. 

^1 a statue of. Hi. 1)3. 

Battles of tbe gods,, the meaning of 

the, iii. 253. 
Battus Theraeus, i. 270. 

,a statue of, iii. 126. 

Bears, white, ii. 262. 

Bed chamber, a brazen one, among tbe 

Argives, i. 188. 
Bees, Halizonian, i. 88. 
Belemina, the city, ii. 330. 
Belistiche, victor in the Olympic race 

with two mules, ii. 21. 
Belleropbon, i. 134. 212. 
Beloe, Mr. extract from hia translation 

of Herodotus, iii. 234. 
Belus, the sonof Libye, i. 373. 
Bias, a king of the Argives, i. 17?. 

• , the son of Amythaon, i. 401. 

, Prienensis, iii. 150. 

Biblis, thefountain^ ii. 1 61. 
Bidiaeae, the pabice of, i. 264. 
Bidiaei> the SparUn, i. 260. 
Bison, the Paeonian bull, the manner 

of hunting of, iii. 120. 
Biton, astatueof, i. 175. 
Boagrius, the river, ii. 60. 
Boars, white, ii. 262. 
Boeae, a city of the EleutheroUiconea,- 

i. 295; 

-^ , the city, i. 298. 

Boeo, the-poeteia, verses of, iii. 101. 
Boeotus, thesonof Itoflus, iii. 1. 
Boethus, the statuary, ii. 44. 
Boeus, one of tbe sons- of Heroules, i« 

398. 



Bolei, the^ heaps of chosen stones so 

called, i. 225. 
Bolgius^ the Gallic general, iii. 136. 
Bolhia, the city, ii. 208. 
Bdlinaetts, tbe river, ii. 208. ' 
Booneta, a place in- Sparta stf oiUed, i. 

264. 
Bpreas, ii. 49. 

Bouleuterion, the Arcadian, ii. 292. ' 
Brancbyllides, a Boeotiin chief, iii. 26.' 
Brasiae, a city of the Eleutherolaeonesy' 

i. 295. 
Brass, why dedicated in particular to 

Dodonsean Jupitcfr, iif. 300: 
» why called vocal by Homer, iiL 

300. 
1 according to- the Pythagoreans, 

accords with every diviner spirit, iii.^ 

300. 
Brauron, the town, i. 91. 
Brennus, the Gallic general, iii. 136. ' 
Brenthe, tbe city, ruins of, ii. 287. 
Broitheates, tbe river,- ii. 15. 
Brigantians, the^ in Britannia, ii. 319. 
Brimias, a victorious pugilist in the' 

Olympic games, ii. 117. 
Brisa, the town, i 290. 
Briseis, a picture of, iii. 1 53. 
Britomartis, the offspring of Jupiter and 

Carme, the daughter of Eubulus, i. 

207. 

, what a compound of, iii.*276« ' 
Broteas, the son of iSmtalus/ the sta- 
tuary, i. 297 
Bryas, the injudicious conduct of, U 

177. 
Brjraxis, the statuary, i. 111. 
Bucephala, the promontory, |. 220* 
Bucolion, the son of Laeas, iL 234. 
Bulls, the city, iii. 187. 
Bulls, Paeonian, iiL 41. 
Bunus, the son of Mercury, L 137. 
Bupalus, tbe architect and statany, 1.' 

3^2. in. 74. 
Bupbaginm, ii. 281. 
Buphagus, tbe river, ii. 16. 

> the hero, the son of Japeltts 

and Tbomax, ii. 286.' 
Buphonus, a priest so called, i. 63. 
Bura, an Acfaaiancity, ii. 162. 

, tbe daughter of lon^ ii. 216. ' 

Buraicus, tbe river, ii. 217. 

Butaa, a victorious pugiliat in the Ol^n*' 

pie games, ii. 119. 
Byoellus, a victorious pogUist in the 

OlympiC'gamea, ii* 108. ^ 

Byzas, ii. 23. 
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c. 



Cabiri, the, tbe saide with the Cu- 
retes, according to their mujiduie 

. suUlitpnce^iiLSll. 

Cabirian Ceres ancl Proserpine, a grove 
of, iii. 49. 

Cacbales, the.rivcr, iii. 179*^ 

Qtdnoca, the city, iU.'9. 

Cadmus, i. S33. 

— — — , the symbolical signification of, 
iii, 960. 

-, the meaning of the marriage 



of,- with Harmonia, liL 308. 
Caeoepolis, the townrof, 295. S07; 
Cagaoo, the founttdn,i. 304. 
Qiicii9» the rivei!, ii. 232. 
Caius, the Roman emperor, iii. 5S« 
Calamae, the villige, L 398* 
Cajamis, the stotuar^, {. 152. ii. 68. 

71,111.31.39. 49. 197. 
Calaurea, the island, i. 216, iii. 100. 
C«achas^ii. 1£5» " 
Caltia^, the son of Lysimachides^ iii 

132. 

^ the Olympic paneratiast, ii. 32. 

Callicles, the statuary, ii. 93« 
Callicntes caused the Achaians,through 

proditiooi to become su^ect to the 

Romans, ii. 173. 

■ '» a victor in the armed course 
in the Olympic games, ii. 121. 

•Callignotus, ii. 294. 

CallimaehMs, the statuary, i. 70. iii. 5. 

• , extract from the hymn 

of, to Apollo, 111995. 
Callipatira, ii. 15. 
Calliphaea,the Nymph, ii. 136. 
Calliphon, the painter, iii. 157. 
Callippus, the historian, iii. 56." 
Callirhoe, the fountain, ii. 202. 

■ . .» the daugbten of Achelous* 
ii. 275. 

Callis, the pancratiast, ii^90. 

Callistephanos, the name of awildolive- 
tMeln Olympia, ii. 38. 

Callisto, the daughter of LyeaoD, i. 
65.ii.230. 

» a picture 

of, Ui. 168. 

Callistronicuf, the statuaiy, iii. 31. 

CaUiteles, the sMktuary, ii. 74. 

, a victorious wrwtkr in the 
Olyiapid gamei, iL U7. 

Gallon i!£ginetis, the atataary, i. 914. 
384. u. 68. 74. . . 



Odlon, a vktcMous pugilist in Ike 

Olympic games, ii. 106. 
Calynthus, the statuary, iii. 122. 
Galyphbn, the paikitcr, fi. 49: 
CamiMtuks, the GaUie general, iii. 

135.' 
Camels, Indiin, iiL 41. 
Camiro, the daughter of Pandanis, a 

picture of, iii. 1 64. 
Canachus, the staCiniiy. i 152. ii. 108. 

195. iii. 20. 112. 
CanephoroB^ virgins so called, !. 71. 
*, why so called, iii. 220. 
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Cantharus, the statuary, Ii. 82. 
Capaneus, the son of Hipponous^ iii. 

18. 
Capetus, ii. 133. 
Caphya, the city, ii. 254. 
Caprificus, i. 104. 
Caprus, the wrestler and pancratiast, 

ii. 114, 115. 
Car, the son of Phoroneus^ i. 108. 
Caranus, king of Macedonia, iii. 87.' 
Cardamyle, i. 310. 
Cardan Hieronymui, i 24. 36. 
Cares, the, ii. 151* ' 
Caria, the tower, i. 1 II. 
Caraalis, the city, iii. 131. 
Camasium, a town of the Messemana, 

ii. 299. 
Carnasius, the grove, i. 399. 
Gameus, i. 267. 
Carnion, the river, it 299» 
Carnius, a grove of Apollo, near Fka- 

ras, i.392. 
Carpeia, a city of Iberia, iu 123. 
Carpus, a name of one of the seasons^ 

Hi. 72. 
Caryae, I 259. 
Cassander, i. 67. 
rebuilt Thdies, tiirough bis 

hatred of Alexander, iii. \hi 

deservedly punished for bis 



guilty ooodttct; iii. 15. 
Cassandra, ii. 50. 

» a picture of, iii. 156* 
Cassotis, the fountain, iii. 152. 
Castalia, the water of, iii. 109* 
Castalius, iii. 103. 
Castorides, gates so called in Sparta, i. 

296. 
Catalogue of women, the, a poem, aid 

to be written by Hesiod, i» 305. 
Catreus, iL 338. 

Cauc6n, the son of Cdainus, i. 313. 
Cavern under the Athenian tower, and 

its oontisnts, i. 54. 
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Cauaiin FflotageoMb th4]Mitt««vi. 9.. 
Caytter» the riYser, iul&l. 
Cecrops, L 6. n. 227. 
Cecyjiaa, ■nAcliitiaii cHy> ii. 169. 
Celftdu% the riycr, n. 309. 
Celaens, the town, i. 158* 
Celbidu»'aBcordiiig to feme the lounder 

ofTriUa, ii. 206. 
Celeae» a pkice tBotamg the Fblianans, i» 

which the myateriei of CSeret are ce- 
lebrated, i. 162. 
Celenderii, theiown, u 215|. 
Celeutfaca, a statue sd eaUed by Ulyssest 

i.264. 
Cencbrese, I. 129. >t90. 
Ceoohreas, i. 129*. 
Cenchrius, the river, ii. 16 !• 
CephaleDia, i. lOS.. 
Cephalen the harper, iii. 105. 
Cephalus, L lO'i. 256. . 
Cepheus, the aon of Aleus, ii. 232. 
Cephindonis, the general of the Athe* 

nian horse, ii; 24S» 
Cephisodotus, the statuary, ii. 292. iii. 

31. 59. 
CephissodotuBfthe Bceotian commander, 

iii. 139. 
Cephissis, the lake, iii. 46. 80. 
Cepbissus, the river, i. 105. iii. 46. 
Ceramicus, i. 5. 
Cerberus, what is signified by Hercules 

dragging him up from Hades, iii. 

277. 
Cercyon, i. 107. 

, thepslttstra of, i 107. * 
Ceres, «by called Anesidora, iii. 298^ ^ 

, beautiful account of, iicom .the 

MSS. Scholia of Proclus on the 
Cr|tyltts,.iii.228. 

, bkck, a statue of, ii. SS.?. 

-i a saered cavern of, ii. 315. 



— Cidaria, an effigy^ of, ii. 258. 
— 9 why cidled ChUionia, iii. 272. 
*— calied Erionys by the Thelpusii, 
ii. 278. 

— caBed Lwia by the Arcadians, ii. 
278. 

why called Thesmophoros, iii^ 

226. 
Ceressos, the town, iii. 28'. 
Cerethrius, the Gallic general, iii. 1 96. 
Cerynea, the town, ii. 2t6. • . ^ 
Ceiynes, i. 200. 
Ceiyniies, thie riv«r, ii. 216. 
CcyKr i. 90. . 

Chaereas, the Sicyonian pugilist, ii. 61. 
Chaloitis, a place k> called in Erythrsi, 

iL 161. 



Cbakedbii, ii. ISS. 

Chsldaeans and Magi, the first that as* 
serted the soul of mm wasinunortal^ 
i.397. 
Cbao% why.aasd by Hesiod to be the 
first thing that was generated, iii. 
313. 
Characoma, a place so caUisd in Sparta* 

i. 293* , 

Charadra, the dty, iii. 95. 176^ 
Charadnis, the torrent, i. 191. 899. ii» 

207. iii. 176. 
Charilaus, L 235. 

Cbarillu% the son of Pdydeetes, i. 
5248. 

led an army against the Te* 

. geatae, ii. 235. 

CiuLrmidasy the son of JSutl^s, L 

236. 
Charihus, a victor im the Olympic 

games, ii. 114. 
Charisia, the city, ii. 229. 
Charisius, ii. 829. 

Charon, the fienyman ol Hades, a pie^. 
ture of, iiL 160. 

, the son of Pytheus,iii. 191.. 
Chartas, the statuary, iL 85. 
Clierronesus, ii. 65. : j 

Chersias the poet, verses o^ iii. eoij- 
Chest in the tenifde of Junoi, description' 

of the, iL 44. 
Chii, tbe partBciilars of, according to fSkk- 

•poet Ion, U4 157*' : -> • 
Children, bow justly punisiied fl>r the- 

<pmes of their parents^ iii. §66^ 
€hiIoii,iLia 

" • Achseusy the vrmtler, iL 86.. 
16^ 
■■ t J 1 ■, the Spartan^ iiL 150* 
Chhnam», the river, L 226. 
Ghione,! 104, 
Cbionis, Laco^ L 404. 
Chionis, avictocintfaeOlympiegaines^ 

iL372. 
Chios, a dty of the lones^ ii. 156. 
Chirisophus, the statuary, iL 3^0. 
Chiron the centaur, of whitihe enUem^ 

iiL 276. 
Chius coniposeda hymn to Opportunity, 

iL37. . 
Chloris, M itatu^ of, i. 18^. 
■ "i , a picture of, iii* 14$2. 
Cboeians,the8tatMryifL 110. 
Chcerius, the grove, i. 390. 
Chiyse, the daughter of HateM^ m. 

74. 
Cbtyses, the son of Nepttmck iii. 75. 
Chrysis, the priest of Juoo» L 1 70. 
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Chrysogenea, the daughter of Hdflius^ 
iiu..74i75^ 

ChtyiMirhaiv, the river,; i» 2] 3» 

Chrysotberaist the statuary, ii. 101. 

, the ion of CKmaiior, 

iii. 105. 

Cicero, iii. 274. 

CiUos, ii.96. 

Cimoiiy the son of Miltiades, found the 
bones of Theseus, i. 238. 

' ■ ■ ■■ '■ ''y.nn invoiu 

tion of, ii. 241. 

Cinaethon, the poet, ii* 338* 
' ' ■ , the Laoedannonian, who ge« 
nealogized in verse, i. 134. 

Ciice,ii.5i» 

, an account of, from the MSS. 

Sdiol. of Frodus on the Cratylus, 
iiL 287. 

Ci|grfaA# a haven of the Delphi, iii. 90. 
109. 187. 

— . the nymph, iii. 188. 

Cissa, the fountain, ii. 252. 

Ciascaf a vooden statue of Minerva 
so called, L 202. 

Cisseas,. iii. 87. 

Cisus,!. 194.200. 

Othaeron, a king of the FkUaseiiBes, 

iu* 1.5. 
■ ■■' ■ , the. mountain, i. 105. 

Cithaeronius, a lion so called, i. 112. 

CStics, .the names of .the, that fought 
against Mardonius and the Modes 
. At:flatseim.ii. 61. 

» tba:name8 of, -wl^ich .weie. per- 
suaded by the Arcadians to choose for 

. themselves new habitations^ ii. d82. 

'— that have been irreparably in- 
jured through the baseness of their 
inhabitants, instances of, iii. 175. 

Qadeus, the river, a representation of, 
ii. 24. 

CSaaqmitnaBrtheeityyii. 155. 

Clearchus, the statuary, ii. 85. 

Cleareftus, a victor in the> Olympic 
quinquertium, ii. 118. 

CUms and Biton, statues o^ i. 177. 

Oeoboea, a picture of, iii. 160. 

Gleobulus, the Lindian, iii. i5a 

Cleodice, a picture ot, iii. 156. 

Qeoetas, the statuary, i. 63. 

— — — , the first that. framed the bar- 
riers, for the Olympic games, ii. 
129. 

Qeogenes, a victor. in the Olympic 
games, ii. 77. 

Ckedas, ii. 59. 

Cleo]8a8,ii..'282. 



CUemnhpmMi»- king^of the LacedsBmb* 

nians, attacks the Boootiaas atXeuc. 

tra, i. 245. 
Cleomedes, the pugilist, ii. 99* 
Cleomenes, the son «f Lieonidas, dis- 

position of, i. 1 48. 
', ' war about Silasia, ffigbt 

and death of, i. 1.49. . 
■ I -» the sen of Anazandrides, 



makes .an lineunion . into Aigolis, 
i. 239. 

— -— passes into JEgina, L 240. 
.accused .by Demaratus, L 



■^-^ .1 



240. 



— ^— dies insane, i. 240. 

— — the younger son of Cleom« 

brotus, j.'245. 
Cleon, the sUtuary^ti. 44. 55. 77. 83. 

97. 98. 102.. 

, the Magnesian, iiL 98. 

CleoDSB, an Argolic dty, i. 163. 

Cleonnis, i. 334. 

Cleonymus, the son of Cleomenes, i. 

245. 385. 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Idas, i.316. 
Cleopompus, iii. 103. 
Cleopus, the son of Codrus, iL 155. 
Cleosthenes, a viotoria the Olympic 

games, ii. lOL. 
Cleostratus, the destroyer of a dn^on 

that infested the city Thespia, iii. 52, 
Clepsydra, the fountain, i. 398. 
Cle8o,i. 117. 
Cleson, i. 108. 

Climax, a pUu)e in Arcadia, ii. 237. 
Clinomachus, a victor in the. Olympic 
' quinquertium, ii. 114* 
Clistbenes, i. 150. 

, a victor in the. Pythian 

chariot-race, iii. 106. 
Clisthenia, a poreh so. called, L J 501. 
Clitodemus, the Attic historian, iiL 

126. 
Clitomachus, a famous victor in the 

Olympic games, iL 114. . 
CUtor, the son of Azant.n. 231. 

^, the city, ii. 263. 

Clymene, a picture of, iii. 155. 163. 
Clymenus, the son of Presbon. .ui. 76. 
, the son of Caidis^ estaUiabed 
. games m Olympia, iL 18. 
Clytie, the daughter. of Paodani8,:a 

picture of. Hi. 164. . 
Cocalus, king of Inyeus, iL 157* 
Coccos, the bramble, called * by the 

Gauls Us, iiL 184. 
Cock, the, a bird sacred to the sua, iiL 

291. 
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Goda> Tanagr0eaiiv oaQed) Cosmipboi, 

or black birds, iii. 43. 
Cocytus, i. 43. 
Cociru8,L 107. 

, the son of Melantbus» iu 336* 

Coerius, the thicket, i. 313. 
Colias, promontqiy of, L 3. • 
Coloenus, i. 402. 
Coloenis, a statue of, i. 87. 
Colonides, the, i. 402. 
Colonoe, a Trojan town, iii. 123* 
Colontas, i. 222. 
Colopbonians, the, sacrifice a canine 

whelp to ISnodiaa Hecate, L 272. 
■ i warred on the Ma- 

cedonians, ii. 154. 
Colossal statue in Thebes of a very 
• singular. nature, i. 115. 
Colotes, the, made a table of iyory.and 
gold for the temple- of Juno, among 
' the Eleans, ii. 52. 
Comsetho the priestess, ii. 1,96. 
Combutis, a commander of the Gauls, 

unparalleled cruelty of, iii. 144. 
Cometus, the son of Usamenus, ii* 

162. 
Comosandalus, the flower, i. 223. 
Conchites, the stone, i. 122. 
Condylese, a place in Arcadia, ii. 272. 
Qonon, the son of Timotheus, i. 63* 
254. ii. 337. 

. , a dream of, L 319. 

Consolatrix, the goddess, a statue of, 

119. 
Constellation, called the Goat, injuriouB 

to vines, i. 16*0. 
Coos, the island of, i. 301. 
Copae, the city, iiL 47.. 
Corcyra, the daughter of Asopus, ii. 

61. 
ICorcyraica, a porch so called by the 

Eleans, ii. 140. 
Coresus, a priest of Bacchus, remark- 
able story of, ii. 201. 
Corinna, the poetess, iii. 39. 

— vanquished Pindar at Thebes, 

in the composing of verses, and why 
she did so, iii. 43. 
Corinthians, more ancient, an account of 

the, i. 125.' 
Corinthian kings, an account of^ i. 145. 
Corihthus, i. 135. 
Coroebus, the son of Mygdon, a picture 

of, iii. 158. 
Corone, the city, i. 40K 
Coronis, a wooden statue of, i. l56. 
. Coronus, the son of Thersander, iii. 7 1 . 



Cornea, the town, ill. 47. 

Corybas, the ■ tame with the sun, fii. 

297. 
Corycia, the nymph, iii. 103. 
Corycium, the cavern, Iii. 103.' I70. 
Cosmeterium, i. 144. 
Costoboci, the, a band of robbers, iii 

180. 
Cotyos, a porch so called,' i. 199. 
Cranae, the island, i. 396. 
Cranaus, i. 6. 
Craneum, a grove of cypresses so 

caUed, i. 130. 
Crataemenes, the Samian, i. 373. 
Crathis, the river, ii. 217. 
Gratinus, a- victor iu'wrestlbag in thtf 
Olympic games, ii. 8 1 . 

, the statuary, ii. 98. 

Cratisthenes, a victor in the Olympic 

horse-race, ii. 181. 
Craogis, the fiither of Fhifopfsmen, ii-. 

329. 
Crauxidas,.a victor with the horse in 

the Olympic games, ii. 20. 
Creon, the son of Menceceus, iiL 12. 
Cresp^ontes, the son of Aristomftchus', 

i. 173.317. 390. ii. 7. 234. 
Cresus, ii. 151. 

Crethon, the son of Diodes, i. 391. 
Creugas, the Bpidamnian pugilist, par& 

ticulars of, ii. 312. 
Creufa, a picture of, iii. 155. 
Creusis, a haven of the Thespians, iii. 

65. 
Crianius, a victor in the armed Olym- 
. »|ne course, ii. 118. 
Criophylus, i. 315. 

Crison HimersBUS, victor in the Olym- 
pic stadium, ii. 62. 
Crisus, the son of Phocus, i"203. 
Criterion, the, or tribunal of judgment,. 

i. 179. 
Crifias,the statuary, i. 21. ii. 81. 
Critobuhis, iii. 139. 
Critodamus, the pugilist^ ii^ 97. ' 
Critolaus, i. 1V{5. 

■ II persuades* tlM Aehaiaris to 

take up arms against the Romans, ii. 
182. 

■f- the flight ■■ «nd death of, % 



184. 

Crius, the river, ii. 224. 
— ->, the prophet, i. 267. 

, a king of Buboea, Hi. 104. 

.Croccae, a Iiacedaemonian village, L 

294. 
Crocon, i. 103. 
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Croton, a vietor in the OljnniJic games 

with the [vaulting hor«e, ii. 1 1 1. 
Croesus, i. S23. ii.327. 
Cromi, the dty, ii. 229. 
Crqv^n, a Corinthian town, i. 126. > 
Cromitis, the village, ii. 229. 
Crommyooian bpar, the meaning of the* 

ill. 220. 
Cromus, ii. 229. 
Cronius, ii. 13.3, . 
Crotalus, ii. 133. 
Crotani, tbe» i. 269. . 
Crotoniatae, report of the, conceding 

Helen, i. 289* 
Crotopus, i. 119. 166. 
Crows, the isjand of* in Arcadia, & 

279. 
Cry tones, the city, iii. 47. 
Cieatus, the^ son (ii Actor, ii. ISO', 
Ctesias, the historian, in. 41. 
Cte«ippu6,.t^ |on oi Hercules, i. 278* 
Cthonia, an appellation of Ceres, i. 222. 
Cthoniasy the Stpartan, Iii. 9. 
Cuckoo, the meaning of Jupiter chan- 
ging hinf^lf into a» iii. 266. 
Cunia» a country belonging to the 
Opici, a people of Campaniat ii. 206. 
Curetes, the^ an explanatioa of, ilt 
285. > 

C^nar the, daughter ef ScyIBs,.a sta* 

Cue of, iii. 1 34. 
Cyanippu8i the P<^ of .^Slgialeue, j* 

172.209. 
Cyathus, the boy, the wine-bearer of 

(EneuSf 4. 161. 
Cyclops, the, a gate made by theni» i. 
167. 

" ■■> i made the wdl In Tiryia^ 

thus, i. 167. 

-, made a atone head cf 



Medusa, i. 179. 

built the walls of Tiryns, 



1. 193. 

Pycniae, eagles so . called, which ill 
their wUteness resembles swans, li. 
262. 

Cycnus, the son of Neptune^ 4. 78»4ii. 
123r 

/ 1 the meaning of the metamor* 

• phoses pf» into a stvan, Hi. 83^ 
Cydias, the Athenian, iii. 142. 
C^don, ii. 339^ 
Cydonia, the city, iii. 95. 
Cydonus, a statue o^ iL 1 li2. 
Cylacabes, the son of Sthenelua, i. 172. 
Cylarabus, gymnasium of, L 185* 
Cyllen, the son of Elatus, li. 281. 
Cyllenas, the son of Elatus, ii. ^62. 



Cj^kne, the hatl)ovr of the B^anst 

ii. 144. - 

Cylo, a brazen statue of, i. 75. 
Cylon, i. 256. ii. 11. 
CymoB, i* 75. 
Cynstheenste, ii. 59. 

^1 the, ii. '266. 

Cynisca, the daughter of ATcfaidamus* 

i. 251.ii.31. 
Cyniscus, the pugilist, ii. 87. 
C^urenses, the, ^i^ere colonized by Cy- 

narus the son of Perseus, i. 234. . 
C^an«es; the, i, 302. 
C^rian -verses, the author of th^ u 

316. iii. 156. 
Cypseki, chests so called by the Co- 

ritatliian^, fi: 45. ' 
Cypselus, the Corinthian king, i. 136. 

ii.5.44. 
Cypseluft> ibe son of JSpytus, ii. 12f4. 
C^mos, the island, iii. 1 30. 
Qrrus the elder, deserved to be called 

the father of mankind,' iL 320.', 
Cythera^i. 299. 
C^herus, the river, ii. 136. 



D^DAlAf the greater and lesser, iii. €» 
Daedalus, i. 54. 71. 136. ii, 80. 84. 

, descended from that r<ryal 
Athenian iamily, called Metionidas, 

ii. 157. . 

Dttdahts, two of the works of, iii 85. 

111. 
Daemons, x«0« ffX'^th or according tp 

habitude, an account of, iii. 208. 
Daetdndas, the statuary, ii. 119. 
Daimenes, the son of Tlsamenus, ii* 

162. 
Daiphanes, iii. 92. 
Daippus, the statuary, ii. 106. 117. 
Damagetus, king of lalysuc^ i. 374. 
■ *-t a victor in the Olympic 

pancratium, ii. 93. 
D^mascius, extract from the treatise o^ 

on principles, iii. 306. 
Damaslas, the son of Penthilus, S. 

162. 
Damisichihon, the son of Coidrus, it. 

153. 
' ' ■ ' ' , a king of the Thebans, 

iii IS. 
Damasistratus, !i!. 100* 
Damasus, ii 154. 
Dameon, ii. 130. 
Damias, the statuary, iii 111* 
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I>aiBii^ choaen general of theMessenian 

forces, u 346. 
Damiscust a victor in the Olympic 

games, ii. 80. 
Damithales, ii. '259, 
fDamoclidas, iii. S6. 
Damocritus, ii. 18.0. 
Damon , the Corinthian, i. 347. 

, the Thurian, i, 384. 

, the son ofEuctemon,ii. 150. 

Damonicus, ii. 58. 

Damophilus, iii. 26. 

Damophon, the statuary, L 393. ii. 

209. 305. 
Damoxenidasi the pugilist, ii. 90. 
Danaus, king, i. 166. 174. 263. 
■' , a statue of, iii. 114. . 

Daphne and Leucippus, the story of, 

ii. 966. 
chosen by Barth priestess of 

the oracle of Apollo, iii. 100. 
Dascylus, the village, L 4U7. 
Dasea, the city, ii. 229. 
Datis, the Mede, iii. 160. 
Daulis, the city, iii. 95. 
Daulis the nymph, the daughter of Ce- 

phissus, iii. 98. 
Decadarchs, the, iii. I«-t. 
Degmenus, ii.,8. 
Deidamia, the daughter of Pyrrhus, i. 

405. 
Deinomoe, a picture of, iii. 1 56, 
Deioneus, i. 102< 
Deiphontes, the son of Antlmachus, i. 

174. 194. 
Delion, a place in the country of the 

Tanagrseans, iii. 39. 
Delphic temple, an account of the of- 
ferings in the, iii. 1 1 0. 
Delphinium, a tribunal in Attica, i. 78. 
Delphos, the son of Apollo and Th^na, 

iiL 103. 
f ■, the temple of^ by whom plun- 
dered, iii. 104. 
Delta,!. 180. 
Demaratus, the son of Aristomenes, i. 

350. 

t the son of Aristo, i. 249. 
, the first that conquered in 

the race with shields, in the Olympic 

games, ii. 20. 

-, a victor in the armed course 



in the Olympic games, ii. 101. 

a victorious pugilist in the 



Olympic games, ii. 112. 

-, a victor in the armed Py- 



thian course, iti. 106. 
Demarchus, the pugilist, ii. 96. 
Demarmenus, ii. 33. 

VOL. III. 



Demetrius, the son of Philip, subjected 
Messene to the Macedonians, i. 
387. 

Demo, the prophetess, iii. 1 1 9* 

Democle», the Athenian archon, iii. 
150. 

Democrates, a yictorious wrestler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 118. 

Deniocritus, the statuary, ii. 81. 

Demonassa, the sister of Amphilochus, 
i. 275. 

, the daughter of Amphia- 
raus, iii. 13. 

Demophon, i. 77. 

— — -, a picture of, iii. 154. 

Demosthenes, statue of, &c. i. 20. 

, i. 82. 

, extract from the first ora- 
tion of, against Aristogiton, iii. 246. 

Deritus, ii. 194. 

Derrhion, i. 292. 

Despoina, a sacred grove of, ii. 306. 

Dexamenus, king oftheOlenians, ii. 6. 

Diaeus, the Megalopolitan, circumvents 
the Achaians, ii. 1 78. 

Diaeus, general of the Achaians, the 
madness of, ii. 185. 

Diagpn, the river, ii. 132. 

Diagoras, the son of Damagetus, i. 374. 

Diagoridae, the, i. 374. 

Diallus, a victor in the Olympic pan- 
cratium, ii. 108. 

Diana, why represented as a huntress, 
iU. 206. 

— ■ accustomed to be present at the 

celebration of her mysteries, iii. 294. 
', why called Ariste and CalUste, 



iii. 222. 

Amarysia, i. 87. 

Cedreatis, a statue of, ii. 254. 

Cnagia, the particulars of, i. 



283. 



256. 



Derrhiatis, a statue of, i. 29?. 
Ephesia, a statue of, i. 130. 
called Eurippa by Ulysses, ii. 

Isoria, i. 306. 

Lephria, i. 394. 

called Ephesia by all cities, i. 

394. 

Leucophtyne, a brazen statue 

of, i. 69. 

-, a statue of, L 28|4. 



Patroa, statue of, i. 150. 

Phersea, the statue of, i. 187. 

. the Saviour, a grove of, ii. 222. 

Taurica, a statue-of, i. 61 . 

Dicsarchia, a city near the Tyrrhene 
sea, ii. 238. 
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J>ioon> a victor in the Olympic gameif 
ii. 83. 

Didas, the Olympic pugilst, ii. 58 . 

"D'ldymx, the city, iii. 1 16. 

Diitrephes,^a brazen statue of, L 59. 

Dindymene and Attys, the fable of, ex- 
plained, iii. 298. 

Dine, the town, ii. 238. 

Dinocrates, ii. 335. 

DinolMshua* a victor in the Olympic 
race, iL 77* 

DinoButsaea, tbeaoa of Hiero, ii. 407.- 
317. 

Dinosthenes, a victor in the Olympic 
ata^um, ii. 117. 

Diodes, L 391. 

Diogenes, iii. 139* 

Diogenea, i. 104. 

Diomcd, the statue of, i. 178. 

—— — — first instituted Pythian games 
in honour of Apollo, i. 313. 
.., a statue of, iii. 114. 



Dionysiada, the fountain, i. 409* 
Dionysiades, the, i. 268* 
Dionysicles, the statuary, ii. 18. 
Dionysitts, the statuary, ii. 72. 
Diophanes, the son of Disu8,ii. 291. 
Diophantus, the Athenian archon, ii. 

323. 
Diores, the son of Amarynceus, ii, 7* 
Dios, the city, iii. 61. 
Dioscuri, the, remarkable story of, i. 

277. 

, brazen statues of, i. 308. 

, said by the Messenians 

to be born in their city, i. 394. 
., a grove of, ii. 206^. 



Dipcenus. the statuary, L 164. 185. 

214. ii. 44. 126. 
Dirce, the wife of Lyeus, iii. 34. 

-, the river, iii. 48. 

Disponteus, the son of (Enomaus, ii« 

135. 
Divination by oracles, beautiful expla- 

aation of, ^om Jamblichus De My- 

steriis, iii. 318. 
Di)is, ii. 8. 
Dodd, Dr. extract from his elegant 

translation, of Callimacbus* hymn to 

Apollo, iii. 295. 
Dodona, an account of te oracle of, 

ill 301. 
Dontas, the atatoary, ii. 1 26. 
Donussa, the city, ii. 221. 
Doridas, i. 135. 
Dorienses, the return of the, into Pe* 

loponnesus, ii. 233. 
' Dorieus, the- ton of Anaxandrides, i. 

239. 



Dorieus,* a victor in the OHymfoc pan* 

cratium, ii. 93. 
Dorius, the city, ruins of, i. 400. 
Dorycleii, exiles so called, i. 1 1 K 
Doryclidas, the statuary, ii. 44* 
Doryssus, i. 235. 

Dotadas, the son of Isthmius, i. 319. 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, iii. 7f. 
Dragons, sacred to ^sctdapius, i. 900, 
Dragons, why saored to ^sculapins, 

iii. 264. 
Dragon, the meaning of a child being 

changed into one, iii. 294. 
Drepanon, the promontory, ii. 209. 
Dromeus, a victor in the Olympic cha- 
riot-race, ii. 95. 

, a place so called in Sparta, L 

270. 
Dropion, the son of Deon, iii. 120. 
Drymea, the city, iii. 95. 178. 
Dryopes, the, L 331. 
Durateus, the horse, the head o^ a 

picture of, iii. 1 56. 
Duris, a victorious pugilist in tlieOfym- 

pic games, ii. lOiB. 
Durius, a brazen horse so called, i. 61 . 

— , the horse, ii. 112. 

Dyme, an Achaian city. ii. 163. 190. 
Dymas, the son of .^Igimias. ii I90. 
Dysaules, the brother of Celeus» L 163. 
Dyscinetus, the Athenian ardion,* i. 
384. 



£. 



Earth, an opening of, into which the 
water ran after the deluge of Deuca- 
lion, i. 46. 

■ ■, why called a might v goddesa, 
iii. 227. 

, the summit of the, according 



to Homer and Plato, ethereal, iii. 

327. 
Earthquakes, previous signals o£ given 

by divinity, and what these signals 

are, ii. 212. 
Ebony, account of, from a Cyprian fxf^ 

tanist, i. 116. 
Behetratides, iii. 138. 
Echedamia, the city, iii. 95. 
Echembrotus, the piper, iii. 105. 
EchemuSj the aon of .£ropus, i. 112. 

ii. !I33. 
Echephron, the son of Hercules, ii. 973. 
Eohepolis, the son of Alcathous, i. 116. 
Echestratus, the son of Agia^ i. 234. 
Echetlfleus, the hero, i. 89. 
Echocax, a picture of, ill. 153. 
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Echus, a porch so called among the- 
Hermionenses, i. 224. 

Ecdelus, the disciple of Areesllaus, and 
preceptor of Philopoemen, ii. 329. 

Schinades, the islands, ii. 275. 

Echion, iii. 9. 

Ectenss the, the first inhabitants of 
Thebes, iii. 9. 

Edifice in Athens, an account of the 
pictures it contains, i. 57. 

Egyptians, why all the statues of their 
daemons were raised on sailing ves- 
'sels, iii. 297. 

Eioneus, a picture of, iii. 158. 

Elaphus, the river, ii. 303. 

EUssus, a picture o^ iii. 156. 

Elataea, the city, iii. 179. 

Elatus, the son of Areas, ii. 231. 

Eleans, the, accused by the Lacedae- 
monians of various crimes, i. 251. 

, pEoliculars of the anti- 
quity of, ii. 2. 

partook of the Trojan 



war, ii. 10. 



unwillingly warred on 
the Athenians, ii. 10. 

, opposed the Spartans, ii. 



10. 

, united with the Macedo- 
nians, ii. 10. 

, assisted Philip, ii. 10. 
-, warred on the Macedo- 



nians, ii. 10. 

» instituted games forboySf 



ii. 20. 

Eleatas, the son of Lycaon, ii. 229. 

Electra, i. 233. 

, the town, i. 400. 

^ a picture of, iii. 1 53. 

Electryon, the father of Alcmene, i. 
193. 

Elegies and funeral dirges accommo- 
dated to the melody of pipes, iii. 106. 

Elegy, the word, used by Pausanias as 
synonymous with epigram, iii. 299. 

Elephant, prominences from the mouth 
of, horns and not teeth, ii. 29. 

Eleus, the son of Eurycyda, reigned 
over the Epeans, ii. 3. 

Eleus, king of Elis, ii. 7* 

Eleusis, the hero, i. 105. 

, a Boeotian city, iii. 47. 

Eleusinian mysteries the, Pausanias 
restrained by a dream from divul- 
ging, I. 37. 

— — — — , disclosed by 

the latter Platonists, iii. 200. 

Eleuther, the son of Apollo, iii. 39. 

', a Pythian victor, iii. 105. 



Eleutberion, a riv^r in Myoenxe, L I68» 
Elis, a statue of, ii. 116. 
Elisson, the river, i. 1 57. 
Emaution, a victor in the Olympic sta- 
dium, ii. 119. 
Embolos, a place so called in AXiis, ii. 

39. 
Emilus, the statuary, ii. 44. 
Emperamus the Spartan, a servant of,. 

by committing adultery with the wife 

of a Messenian,causes Ira to be taken, 

i. 364. 
Enceladus, the giant, ii. 325. 
Endius, the statuary, ii. ] 60. 325. 
Endymion, the adytum of, iL 2. 

, tiie son of ^thlius, ii. 18. 

, the fable of, explained, iii. 

283. 
Enneacrunos, a fountain in Attica, i* 

36. 
Ennus, the poet, iii. 155. 
Enope, the city, i. 310. 
Enudus, the son of Ancaeus, ii. 1 56, 
Enyalius in fetters, an ancient statue of, 

i. 274. 
Eoeae the great, verses so called, i. 129. 

167. 194.314. iii. i67. 

— — , yerses from, iii. 76. 86« 

Elpenor, a picture of, iii. 163. 
Elyros, the city, iii. 127. 
Epaminondas, a remarkable vision of» 

in a dream, i. 380. 

■ sacrifices to Bacchus and 

Ismenian Apollo, i. 383. 

builds Messene, i. 383. 

> , particulars of, ii. 249. 

— — — restored Greece to some 



degree of vigour, ii. 337. 

, a statue of, iii. 24. 

-, the transactions of, iiU 



25—31. 



- slain by an Athenian 
at Mantinea, iii. SO. 

Epebolus, the prophet, i. 335. 

Eperastus, the prophet, a victor in the 
armed Olympic course, ii. 119. 

Epeus made the wooden horse, accord- 
ing to Homer, i. 203. 
, a picture of, iii. 156. 

Ephebeum, a place so called in Sparta, 
i. 272. 

Ephesus, ii. 151. 

Ephialtes, iii. 56. ^. 

Ephori, the Spartan, L 260. 

Ephyse, the daughter of Ocean, i. 1 25. 

Epicradius, a victorious pugilist in the 
Olympic games, ii. 102. 

Epicrates, i. 256. 

Epidauria, i. 193. 

A a2 
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Epidaurian kings, an account of, i. 

194. 
Epidauriansy a theatre of the, i. 198. 
Bpidaurus Peripbetes, the son of Vul- 
can, i. 126. 

, the son of Pelops, i. 194. 
. a city of the Eleutherola- 
cones, i. 295. 

called Limera« i. 301. 



Epidote, the name of a daemon venerated 

by the Spartans, i. 282. 
Epigonoi, the, warred on Thebes, iii. 

19. 
Epigram on the tomb of Fhytalus, i. 

101. 
'Epimefides, i. 402. 
Epimenides, i. 287. ii. 26(). 
Epimetheus, a definition of, iii. 212. 
Eptmides, one of the Curetes, ii. 17. 
Epione, a sUtue of, i. 1 99* 202. 
Epipyrgidia, a statue of Hecate so called, 

with three bodies joined in one, i. 

206. 
Epiteles, the son of .Sschynes, remark- 
able dream of, i. 380. 
Epithersesy a victor in the Olympic and 

Pythian games, ii. 115. 
Epochus, the son of Lycurgus, ii. 233. 
Eponymus, the Spartan, i. 260. 
Epopeus, war of, against the Thebans, 

i. 140. 
Erasinus, the river, i. 926. ii. 269. 
— ^ derives its origin' 

from the Stymphalus of Arcadia, i. 

190. 
Erasus, the son of Triphylus, iii. 

111. 
Erato, the nj'mph, iu 307. 
Erectheus, statue of, i. 72. 
Erenea, th^* town, i. 1 22. 
Eresus, a picture of, iii. 158. 
Eretria, enslaved through prodition; 

u. 17S. 
Ergatai, gods so called, the statues of, 

ii. 296. 
Erginus, a king of the Orchomenians, 

and eldest son of Clymenus, iii. 33. 

77. 
Ergoteles, a victor in the Olympic do- 

lichos, ii. 87. 
Erichthonius, the fable of, explained, 

iii. 197. 
Eridanus, the banks of, produce the 

black popUr, ii. 36. 
Erigone, the daughter of iEgisthus, i. 

172. 
Eriphyle, ii. 45. 275. 

» the necklace of, iii. 88. 
, a picture of, iii. 163. 



Erocbut, t!ie city, iiu 95. 

Erxiclides, the Athenian archon, iiu 

102. 
Erymanthus, the river, ii. 16- 132. 273. 
Erythsa, the daughter of Geryon, iii. 

130. 
Erythrse, the city, ruins of, iit 3. 
Erythraei, the, refer their origin to 

Eiythrus, the son of Rhadamanthus, 

ii. 154. 
Eiythrus, the son of Leucon, H. .134. 
Eryx, i. 277. 408. 
Eteocles, iii. 1 2. 
the first that sacrificed to the 

Graces, iii. 72. 
Eteonicus, ii. 84. iii. ^1" 
Etis, the city, i. 298. 
Eu8echme,the daughter of Hyllus, i. 3 1 4. 
Euaephnus, the Spartan, i. 321. 
Evagoras, i. 203. 
■ Zanclaeus, ii. 69, 

Eualcis, a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 117. 
Euamerion, sacrificed to as to a god, i. 

156. 
Evander, the son of Mercury, ii. 319. 
Evanoridas, the wrestler, ii. 9^, 
Euanthes, the pugilist, ii. 87. 
Euanthes, the son of (Enopion, ii. 158. 
Eubius, the statuary, iii.. 22. 
Kubcea, i. 168. 
Eubotus, a victor in the Olympic race, 

ii. 96. 
Eubulus, the son of Carmanor, i. 206. 
Euchirus, the statuary, ii. 85. 
Eucles, a victor in the Olympic contest 

of boxing with men, ii. 90. 93. 
Euclides, the statuary, ii. 217* 
K.uclus, the prophet, iii. 120. 
Euergitadas, a noble Messenian, L ^^. 
' migrates to the mountain 

Lycaeus, i. 37 1 . 
Euesperitae, the, a people of Libya, i. 

379. 
Euippe, the daughter of Leucon, iii. 

72i 
Euippus, !• 112. 
^umachus, his account of two Urge 

skdetons, iii. 242. 
Eumeles, i. 319. 
Eumelus, the author of a histbry of 

Corinth, i. 125. 
— — , verses of, i. 398. 
— the architect, ii. 51. 
— ^-^ the first king of Patrse, ii. 

193. 
Eumolpia, a Grecian piece, of poedcal 

composition, iii, 1 00. 
Eumolpus, statne of, i. 72. 
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^unoiniu^ the ton of Prytanis, L 348. 
Euphaes, the son of Antiochus, i. 324. 
' ^y bis speech to the Messenians* 

i. 327. 

, his speech to the Messenian 

army, i, 330, * 

• and TheopompuB fight with 

each other, i. 333. 
Eupbeme, the nurse of the Muses, iii. 

67. 
Kuphemus, ii. 46. 
Euphorbus, the son of Alchimachus, ii. 

172. . 
Euphorion Cbalcidensis, i. 178. iii. 

157. 
Eupolemus, the architect, i. 169. 
, a victor in the Olympic 

stadium, ii. 82. 
Eupolus, the Thessalian, ii. 55* 
Euripides, sepulchre of, i. 4. 

statue of, i. 63. 

Euripus, i. 103. 

Europas, the architect, i. 275. 

Europe, the daughter of Phoeoix, ii. 

156. 
Eurotas, the son of Myles, i. 23 1 . 

, the river, i; 293. ii. 321. 

Euryalus, ii. 133. 

-~; , a statue of, i. 178. iii. 114. 



■y a picture of, iii. 154. 



Eurybates, a victor in wrestling in the 
Olympic games* ii. 20. 

, a picture of, iii. 153. 

Eurycles made a bath for the Corin- 
thians, i. 1 32. 

Euryclides, the orator, i. 149. 

Eurycrates, the son of Polydorus, i. 238 . 

Eurycyde, ii. 2. 

Eurydamus, a statue of, iii. 1 27. 

Eurydice, the daughter of Lacedaemon^ 
i. 268. 

, the wife of Philip, ii. 44. 

Euryganea, the daughter of Uyperphas^ 
111. 1 1. 

Euryleon, i. 334. 

Euryleonida, a statue of, i. 28 1 . 

Eurylochus, a picture of, iii. 161. 

Eurymachus, a picture of, iii. 1 59. 

Eurynomus, the daemon, a picture of, 
iii. 161. 

Earypon, the son of Soos, through his 
. renown, caused the Proclidse to be 
called Eurypontidse, i. 248. 

Eurypylus, the son of Euaemon, par- 
ticulars of, ii. 198. 

, the son of Telephus^ i. 
310. iii. 13. 

Eurystbenes, the son of Arbtodemtu^ i* 
233. 



Eurystheus, i. 408. 
Eurytion, the centaur, ii. 193 
Eurytium, a desolate place in Messenev 

i. 315. 
Eurytus, the son of Melaneus, i. 319. 
Eustathius on Homer, a citatiou from, 

iii. 300. 
Eutelidas, victor over boys in the 

Olympic quinquertium, ii. 21. 
Eutelidas, the statuary, ii. 101. ^ 
Eutbymenes, a victor in wrestling in 

the Olympic games, ii. 97. 
Euthymus, the Olympic victor in box- 
ing, ii. 91* 
Eutychides, the statuary, ii. 79. 82. _ 
Execestides, a victor in the Pythian 

contest with the two-yolced car, iii* 

106. 



F. 



Fables of the ancients, a specimen 

of the manner in which they are to 

be understood, iii. 195» 196. 
Fear, a statue of, i. 133. 
Fishes, marine, found in the greatest 
^ abundance in the river Achelous, i. 

400. 
Flamininus, the Roman general, con. 

nects the Achaians and Romans in 

a warlike league, ii. 166. 
earnestly endeavours to take 

Haunibal alive, ii. ^51. 
Flax, fine, within Elea, ii. 11. 
Fortifications, the, a place so called in 

Sparta, i. 265. 
Fortune, instances of, the mutations 

sb^ causes in cities, ii. 296. 
, beautiful account of, from 

Simplicius, iii. 279. 
Forum, Spartan, the contents of the, i. 

262. 
Fountain, built by Theagenes, i. 109. 
Fountains of Megaris, L 114. 



G. 



Gabal£s, a people so called, i. 128. 

Gades, i. 98. 

Galatse, the, i. 385. 

Gallus, the Roman senator, separates 
many cities from the Achuc coun- 
cil, ii. 1 75. 

Ganymedes, of what the image, iii. 
290. 

Garapammon, the Olympic pugilist, 
ii. 58. 

Garates, the river, ii. 341. 

Gate, sacred; i. 1 53. 
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Gate, Tenefttic, i. 138. 

Gatheatas, the riter, ii. 299. 

GumU, the, an account of thehr Irruption 

into Greece, i. 9—12. iii. 135— 

1'50« 

, remarkable from very early 

periods for acting in defiance of law 
' and religion, iii. 3'i'i. 
Gelanor, the son of Sthenela, i. 174. 
Genetyllides, the, statues of, i. 3. 
'■■ ' ■ ■, probably the two 

Venuses, the supermundane and 

mundane, iii. 194. 
Geranthre, the town, i. 235. 
Gereatis, a city in Sicily, ii. 63. 
Gerenia, i. 295. 310. 
Geres conducted the Boeotian colony, 

ii. 154. 
Geronthrae, i. 295. 297. 
Geryon, i. 98. 408. 
Gitiadas, the statuary, composed Doric 

songs, and a hymn to Minerra, i. 

280.284. 
GlaucaSjii. 71. 
Glauce, the fountain of, i. 133. 

-i y the Nymph, ii. 326. 

Glaucias, the statuary, ii. 99. 104. 
, a victor in the Olympic 

games, iii. 105. 
Glaucon, a victor in the Olympic per. 

feet chariot-race, ii. 118. 
Glaucus, the son of .£py tus, i. 3 1 9. 
, the statuary, ii. 70. 



•, the river, ii. 193. 

, the Spartan, ii. 239. 

, the son qf Sisyphus, ii. 130. 

, a picture of, iii. 159. 

, a dxmon of the sea, iii. 44. 

, a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 100. 

-, the Chian, first discovered the 



ast of soldering iron,, iii. 127. 

GHssas, the ruins of, lit. 37. 

Glyppia, the to^n, i. 298. 

Gnatbo, the pugilist, ii. 95. 

Gnothis, the Thessallan, ii. 65. 

Goddesses, the great, Ceres and Pro- 
serpine, ii. 29'J. 

Gods, the, called by the ancients a 
golden chain, on account of their 
connexion with each other, and in- 
eorrupttble nature, iii. 1 94. 

—. — , proved from indisputable au- 
thority to have been seen in all 
mysteries, iii. 295. 

—I — , Frodromean, the trieaning of, 
. iii. 249. 

, an account of those that were 



called by the Greeks, the twelve, 

iii. 246, 
Golden age, the meaning of the, iii. 

284. 
Gonassa, the daughter of* Sicyon, ii. 

49. ^ 
Oonippus, i. 881. 
Gorgasus, i. 89 1 . 
Gorgias, the Leondne, a statue of, ii. 

120. iii. 134. 

, Plato's account 

of, iii. 294. 
Gorgophone, the daughter of Perseus, 

i. 232. 815. 
' Gorgus, the son of Aristomenes, i. 362. 
, a victor in the Olympic quin- 

quertium, ii. 112. 1 15. 
Gortyna, ii. 16. 
GortyniUs, an appellation of ^scula^ 

plus, i^ 156. 

, the river, ii. 1 6. 286. 
Gort^'s, the village, ii. 286. 

, the son of Stymphalus, ii. 282. 

Graces, the, a^grove sacred to, i. 220. 
. , according to Hesiod, the 

daughters of Jupiter and Euiynome, 

iii. 73. 

, names of, iii. 73. 

-, the daughters of Aigle and 



the Sun according to Antimachus, 
ill. 73. 

Grais, the son of Kchelatus, i. 234. 

Graniarius, brazen statue of, i. 1 56, 

Grecian cities, that opposed Xerxes at 
Thermopylae, ao enumeration of the» 
iii. 136. 

Greece, misfortunes of, and war agunst 
the Macedonians, i. 65 — 67* 

, a statue of, ii. 1 1 6. 

, the extreme imbecility of, in 

the one hundred and sixtieth Olym- 
piad, Ii. 189. 

Greeks, the shipwreck of, at Capha- 
reus, i. 186. 

, such as were formerly 

reckoned wise, concealed their wis- 
dom in aeiiigmas, ii. 240. 

-, employ more ancient in^ 



stead of more recent names in poetical 
compositions, ii. 191. 

Griffins, i. 64. 

Gryllus, the son of Xenophon, ill. 244. 
iii. 31. 

Gyges, the son of Dascylus, i. 367- 

Gymnasium, called Ptolemaeum, con- 
tents of the, i. 42. 

• in Elis, ii. 137. 

Gytheum, i. 294". 
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H. 

Hjemoni^, 8 place in A?cadia» n. 
321. 

HaliartuSf the son of Thersanderiiii. 72. 

, the city, iij. 66. 

Halicarnassut^ i. 209. 

Halice, i. 224. 

Halirrbothius, i. 54. 

Halitsea, the fountain, ii. 16 1» 

Haliussa, the island, i. 220. 

Halmus, the son of Sisyphus, iii. 72. 

Halusy a place in Arcadia, ii. 277. 

Hama* the fountun, ii. 206. 

Hannibal, ii. 250. 

Hares, white, ii. 262. 

Harmostai, the prefects, iii. 14. 

Harpalus, i. 217. ii. 194. 

Harpinnates, the river, ii. 133* 

Harpinne, the ruins of, ii. 133* 

Harplea, i. 292. 

Hearth of thegods, called Prodromeao, 
i. 114. 

Hecaerga, i. 118. 

Hecaerge, ii. 17. 

Hecatsus, tlie Milesiaa, i. 307. 315. 
ii. 232. 

Hecate, why called Enodian, iii. 275. 

Hecatus, the prophet of the Lacedae- 
monians, i. 352. 

■ ■ — — , a stratagem of, 

i. 367. 

Hector, a picture of, iii. 167. 

Hegelaus, the son of Tyrrhenus, i. 
181. 

Hegemone, one of the Graces accord- 
ing to the Athenians, iii. 72. 

Hegesarchus, a victorious pugilist in the 
Olympic games, ii. I07. 

Hegesinous the poet, verses of, iii. 56. 

Hegias, the Troezenian poet, i« 4. 

Helen, a bath of, i. 129. 

— ' , a picture of, iii. 153. 

, the rape of, shown to be fabu- 
lous according to Stesichorus and 
Plato, iii. 271. 

Helene, the desert island, ii. 258. 

.Heleiius, a picture of, iii. 154. 

Heliaea, a place of judgment among 

the Athenians, i. 77. 
Helice, an Achaian city, ii. 162. 212. 

.-. , shaken from its foundation by 

an earthquake, ii. 214. 
Hdioon, mount, the contents of, iii.* 62. 
Helisson, the son of Lycaon, ii. 229. 
-, the city, ii. 229. 



-, the river, ii. 15.289. 



Hellanicus,i. 133. 168. 

' " , the Olympic victor, ii. 95. 
Hellanodicai, or the judges of the Olym^^ 

pic games, ii. 23. 
Hellanodicon, a place so called in Klis,- 

ii. 139. 
Hellas, once a part of Thessaly, i» 291. 
Hellebore, two sorts of, in Anticyra, 

iii. 185. 
Hellenium, a place in Sparta so called, 

i.265. 
Helos, a maritime Achaian town, i. 

236. 

, the rums of,u 296. 

Heniocfae, the daughter of Creon, ill. 

20. 
Hera, the promontory, ii. 160. 
Heraclea, the village, ii. 136. 
Heracleios, the torrent, ni. 187. 
Heraclidse, the, contend for Argos and 

Lacedsemon, i. 173. 

■, the return ol. j. 317.- 
Heraclides, ii. bo* 

, governor of the Ddohi, liL 

93. 
Heraea, the citv ii. 280* 
Heraeeus, the son oi Lycaon, lu 280. 
Hercules, i. 212. 
— — , pariicujars of the sacrifice 

to him, i. 13.1. 

-. the chiidren of, their return, • 



i. 159. 



, a statue and trophy of, L 25d • 
' ■ ', an armed statue off i> 273. 

, the cause of bis irarring on 
Hippocoon and his sons, i. 273. 

- is unjustly treated by Augeas, 



u. 3. 



6. 



• warred upon Augeas* ii. 4. 

- slew the sons of Actor, ii. 4. 

- took and plundered Elis, ii. 

-, one o fthe Curetes, ii. 17. 
— — — , a hurge brazen statue of, in 
Olympia, ii. 68. 

a gymnasium and stadium 



of, iii. 23. 

-, one of those that are called 



the Idsei Dactyli, iii. 38. 

Rinocoloustes, a statue of, 



iii. 49. 



strangBng the dragons^ tkc 
meaning of, iii. 310. 

-, the hero, descended from a 



Helius, the youngest son of Perseus,!. 
-291. 



god of that name, iii. 262. 

, the son of Alexsnder. iii. 1 5. 

*, a fountain so called, i. 2*4. 



Hercyna, the river, iii. 81, 82 
Hermie, i. 259* 
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Hermaeum* ii. 290. 

Hennes Agetor, a statue of, ii. 294. 

Hermesianax, a victorious wrestler in 

the Ol^-mpic games, ii. 1 1 9. 
— , a writer of elegies, ii. 

191. 193. 'iSl.iii. 73. 
Hermias, extract from the MS. Com - 

mentary of, on the Phaedrus, iii* 

288. 300. 
Hermion, the son of Europs, i. 219. 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, 

i. 1 72. 

— ^1 a 

statue of, iii. 1 9,1. 
Hermione, the city» i. 219. 
Hermionenses, their mode of sacrifice, 

i. 222. 
Hermogenes, the statuary, i. 131. 
Hermolychus, i. 61. 
Hermon, the architect, ii. 1 2h» 
Herodes, the architect, i. 49. iii. 1 70. 
1 — , the Athenian, i. 127. ii. 

13 J. 200. 
Herodotus, i. 92. 117. 165. 180. 207. 

231. 307. iii. 171.177. 178. 
, the Clazomenian, a statue 

of, ii. 118. 
Heroes, the armour of, according to 

Homer, brazen, i. 238. 
Heroes, among men, the character- 
istics of, iii. 203. 

, why called demigods, iiL 204. 

Herophile, the Sibyl, iii. 1 17* 

— , ' '-, Oracle of, 118. 

, remarkable account of, 

from the MS. Commentary of Her. 

mias on the Phaedrus, iii. 322. 
Hesiod.i. .5. 7. 76. 117. Ul. 150.196. 

ii. 263. iii. 53. 73. 105. 

f a brazen statue of, iii. 54. 

, a statue of, iii. 59. 

. , a catalogue of the works of, 

Ul. 63. 

-, the meaning of an assertion of. 



in his Catalogue of Women* iii. 250. 
Hesperian regions, the secret meaning 

of the, iii. 265. 
Hesperides, the meaning of the golden 

apples of the, iii. 265. 
Hestisea, the Euboean city, ii. 166. 
Hetcemocles, a statue of, i. 269. 
Hicetas, the son of Aristocrates, iL 

236. 
Hiera, the city, iii. 1 16. 
Hiero, a victor in the Olympic games, 

ii. 105.317. 
Ifierocsesaree, a Lydian city, ii. 79. 
Hieronymus, ir. 282. 
— — Anclrlus, a victorious 



wrestler in the Olyrapic games, ii. 

113. 
Hilotse, the, i. 291. 339. 
Himeraeus, the poet, iii. 157. 
Hippagoras, ii. 61. 
Hipparchus, i. 59. 
Hippasus flies to Samos, i. 1 591. 
Hippia, the goddess, iL 323. 
Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, u 58. 

, the sophist, ii. 68. iiL 291. 

1 the statuary, ii. 108. 

Hippo, the daughter of S^edasus, ill 

26. 
Hippocoon, i. 1 73. 232. 
Hippocrates, the physician, iii. 94. 
-— , the brother of fipicydes, 

ii. 106. 
Hippocrene, the fountain, i. 212. 
Hippodaemium, a building io Altis, ii. 

59. 

Hippodamia, ii. 45. 128* 

Hippodrome, the, in Olympia, particu- 
lars of, ii. 130. 

•— — — , the name of the forum in 
Elis, ii. 139. 

>, the, of Apollo, iii. 18?. 



Hippola, the city, i. 308. 
Hippolytus, i. 198. 

, a grove of, i. 213. 

— , according to the Tneze- 

nians, forms that constellation which 

is called the charioteer, i. 213. 
Hippomachus, a victorious pugilist in 

the Olympic games, ii. 106. 
Hippomedon, foundations of the house 

of, i. 226. 
Hippomenes, i. 347- 
Hippon, the Elean pugilist, it 81. 
Hipposthenes, a victor in wrestling in 

the Olympic games, U. 20. 
Hippotes, the son pf Phylas, i. 267- 
Hippothoon, i. 107. 
Hippothous, the son of Cercyon, iL 

234. 
Hippotion, iL 68. 
Hiraeus, the city, i. 1 66* 
Holmones, the citv, iii. 47 • 
Homer, L 5. 43. 59. 77. 86. 104. 141. 

157. 160. 185. 203.209.225.938. 

249. 2iH. 305^307.310.317.386. 

390. 391. 392. 396. 400. 409. iL 7. 

19. 26.3.5. 51. 65. 89. 161. 212. 

218. 225. 229. 241. 261. 267- 268. 

273. 276. 279. 296. 305. 310. 313. 

314. 327. 328. 333. 338. iiL 19.53. 

38. 44. 52. 85—87. 9S. 103—105. 

116. 123. 132. 153.155. 156. 157. 

161. 165. 174. 185.188. 
Homer nev^r saw an elephant, L 31 . 
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Homer, extract from Uf hymn to 

Ceres, i. 162. 
— — , what he allndes to by a people 

unacquaioted with the sea, ii'i. 199. 
-, meaning of the infernal riTers 



mentioned by him, iii. 205. 

-, author of the poem called the 



Small lUad, iii. 278. 

'r the blindness of, shown to be 



fabulous, and the meaning of it ex. 
plained, iii. 27 1 . ■ 

-, that the Iliad and Odyssey of. 



are to be considered as divine fables, 
iii. 270. 

-, two lines of, in the Iliad, not 



understood by any of his translators 
and modem commentators, iii. 267. 
-, a word of, in the fifth Iliad, 



bow understood by the Eleans, iii. 
297. 

-, a verse of, i. 158. 187. 190. 



288. 335. ii. 148.217. iii. 35. 177. 

294. 300. 

■ , verses of, i. 132. 142. 183. 

197.235.291.295.313. 11.14.66. 

135. 142. 145. 200. 203. 221. 230. 

263. 264. 278. 288. iii. 10. U. 39. 

58. 73. 76. 80. 89. 97. 152. 163. 

164. 222. 260. 267. 269. 282. 285. 

287. 290. 307. 310. 317. 318. 
Horse, a brazen one in Olympia, en- 
dued with the power of raising in 

living horses the hippomanes, ii. 72. 
House, among the Pbliasians, called 

prophetic, i. I6l. 
Human life, the different ages of, on the 

earth, correspond to the order of the 

universe, iii. 262. 
Hyacinthia, i. 257. 
Hyamia, i. 347. 

Hyampolis, the city, iii. 95. 182. 
Hyantes, the, iii. 9. 
Hyanthidas, i. 135. 
Hybrilides, the Athenian archon,ii. 99. 
Hydra's heads, the secret meaning of 

the, iii. 272. 
-Hydrea, the island, i. 220. 
Hyettus, the cHy, iii. 47. 75. 
Hygfa,or Health,why called the daugh- 
ter and wife of J^sculaplus, iii. 2 1 0. 
Hylse, a place belonging to the Mag- 

netae, iii. 171. 
Hyllus, the son of the Earth, i. 98. 
— , a victorious wrestler in the 

Olympic games, ii. 1 10. 

-, the son of Hercules, slain by 



Echemus, ii. 233. 
Hyl^'cus, the river, i. 215. 
Hypapa, a Lydian city, ii. 73. 



Hvpatodorus, the statuary, 11. ^0. Hk. 

114. 
Hypenas Fisseus, victor in the twofold 

course in the Olympic games, ii. 19. 
Hyperbius, i. 75. 
Hyperboreans, a people beyond the 

Thradans, mentioned by Callimachut 

in his hymn to Delos, iii. 226. 
Hyperea, the city, i. 208. 
Hyperenor, the Spartan, iii. 9. 
Hyperetes, a king of the Troezenians^ 

i. 208. 
Hyperion, i. 1 18. 
Hyperippe, ii. 2. 
Hypermnestra, the daughter of Danausy 

i. 175. 

■ , a statue of, iii. 1 14. 

Hyperoc6us, a Cumasan, iii. 1 19. 
Hyperteleaton, a phce so called in 

Sparta, i. 298. 
Hyp SOS, a place so called in Sparta, i. 

304. 
Hypsus, the city, ii. 229. 
Hyrieus, iii. 77. 
Hyrmina, the daughter of Epeus, ii. 2. 

, a city in Eiea, ii. 4. 
Hyrnethium, i. 200. 
Hymetho, i. 200. 
Hymethus,i. 194. 
Hysgina, the plants, iii. 184. 
Hysia, the city, ruins of, iii. 3. 
Hysmon, a victor in the Olympic quis- 

quertium, ii. 83. 

I. and J. 

Iaccbus, a statue of, holding k torch, 
i. 5. 

lalmenus, the son of Mars, iii. 78. 

Jamblichus De Mysteriis, beautiful ex- 
tract from, iii. 318. 326. 

lambrasus, the river, ii. 1 57. 

Iamid», the prophets, ii. 79* 

laniscus, i. 142. 

laseus, a picture of, iii. 1 65. 

lasis, the Nymph, ii. 136. 

lasius, one of the Curetes, ii. 17. 327* 

Jason, i. 133. ii. 4lu 

lasus, i. 165. 

Ibycus, i. 1 4 1 . 

Icarius, the father of Penelope, i. 263. 
292. 

Icarus Hyperesiensis, i. 349. 

Icasius, a victorious wrestler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 1 19. 

Iccus, a victor in the Olympic quii»» 
quertium, ii. 101. 

Ichthyophagi, i. 92. 

Ictinus, the architect, ii. 315. 
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i — , the mother of the 

: ^ibjl Herophilev iii. 1 19« 
Idaeos, a victor in the Olympio stadium, 

ii. 105. 
Idu, the eldest ton of Aphareus, i. 3 16. 
— ' — , one of the Curetet, ii* 1?^ 
Idomeneus, ii. 69* 
Ilei, the town, i. 2 1 9. 
Iliad, the small, the author of the, i. 

310. 

, iii. 1 64. . 
Illyrians, stratagem of the, towards the 

Mothonaeans, i. 406. 
Xfloeros, the meaning of the word ac« 

cording to Plato, iii. 251. 
Immaradus, i* 104. 
Inachus, an Argive river, ii. 238. 
Incantation, curious account of, from a 

very rare Greek MS* of Psellus, iii. 

292. 
Indus and the Nile breed crocodiles, i. 

401. 
Ino, oracle of, i. 308. 
r ', the symbolical signiBcation of, 

iii. 250. 
Inopus, the river, i. 138. 
Inycus, a Sicilian city^ ii. IS7» 
lo, i. 65. 
lolaus, the son of the brother of Her-* 

cules, it 150. 

, theson of Iphicles,ii. 257. 

• , the Gymnasium of, iii. 44. 

Ion, the son of Erectheus, ii. 147. 
—^ — , the son of Gargettus, ii. 136. 

, the tragic poet, ii. 158. 

lones, the affiurs of, ruined through 

prodition, ii. 172. 
lonians and Adiaians, the war between^ 
. ii. 148. 
, the advent of into Attica, ii. 

149. 
— , expelled by the Achaians, ii« 

194. 
lophon, the Gnossian, i. 95, 
Jordan, the river, ii. 17* 
Iphicrates, the son of Timotheus, iii* 

29. 
Iphidamas, the son of Antenor, i. 408* 

ii. 50. 
Iphimedea, a picture o^ iii. 161 . 
Iphinoe, i. 10&. 

Iphis, the son of Aleetor, i. 172. 
Il^iitus established the games in Olymi 

pia, ii- 9. 
J^hodmnion, a building so called it 

Altis, ii. 127. 
Jra taken by the Lacedemonians, i. 
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Isagoras, L t40. 

Ischys, the son of Elatusi i. 195. ii. 

331. 
Isis,an adytum sacred to, iii. 173. 
-»— •, the Panegilris of, particulars of, 

iii. 173. 
, the tears of, said to cause the Nile 

to irrigate the fields, iiu 174. 
> the same with Minerva, iii. 257.- 



Ismeniua, the son of Apollo, iii. 21< 
Isocrates, statue of, i. 46. 
Isthmius, the son of Glaucus, i . 3 1 9. - 
Isthmus, Gorinthian, topography o^ i. 

126. 
Isthmus, the, in TraBEenia^ i. 247. 
Istoris, the duigbter of Tiredas^ iii. 22. 
Ithaemeiies, a picture of^ iii. 153. 
' Itonus, ii. 2. 
f th6 soA of Ampbictyen, in. 1. 

70. 
Ity^B, i. 63. 
Juno, the nurses of, i. 168. 

y CBgophagus, i. 275. 

, the temple of, among the Eleans, 

the particulars of, ii. 41 — ^55. 
— , a grove of, iL 210. 

f a fable of, iii. 5. 

, called Numpheuomene, by the 

Plataeenses, iii. 5. 
, called Telda by the Phtaeeoses, 

lu. 5. 

, why represented holding in one 



of her hands a pomegranate, iii. 265. 
Jupiter, a remlirkable statue of, i. 110. 
— — , a wooden statue of^ inth three 

eyes, i. 189. 

-, an ancient brazen statue of, 



i. 189. 

— , many statues of, ii. 64--66. 

, Apesantius, i. 165. 

, Apomyius, ii. 35» 

, Eleutberius, statue o^ i. 7« • 

-, Euanemus, the meaning of, iii. 



274. 



71. 



> Hymethian, statue of, i. 88. . 
-, Ithomatas, a statue of, i. 309. 
-, Laphystius, a grove of, iif. 



-, Lycsean, remarkable account 
of a grove of, ii. 308. 

the Machinator, the statue of. 



i. 184. 



— ^-~ Matichius, shown to be the 
same with the dasmon in the Orphic 
hymns, iii. 243. 

, the statue o^ i> 



177. 



Moiragetes, a statue of, iL 304. 
OrkiQs, a statue of, ii. 66* 
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Jupiter Ptndleniaii) i. S06« 

Parnetbian, i. 88. 

Phyxius, iii. 267. 



196. 



-, why called ita and /tM, iii. 



why represented with a sceptre) 



ill. 193. 

-, why called Polleus^ iii. 912. 



) terrestrial statue of, i. 131. 

Most high, statue of, i. 131. 

-• — evinced his approbation of the 

art of Phidias, ii. 29. 

'■« ■ ■ ' , why 8o many nations have as- 
serted that he was bom and educated 
among them, iii. 281 1 

-k why represented with three 



eyes, iii. 268. 

-, Neptune,' and Fluto^ ad ae- 



eount of, frona Proclus, iii. 254. 
Jupiters, the three, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, an explanation of, iii. 254. 



K. 

Knroy the, among the Lacedaemonians, 
how judged, i. ^4'i, 



L. 

Labax, the pugilist, ii. 81. 
Labdacus, the son of Polydore, iiit 10. 
Labotas, the son of £chestratu8,i. 234. 
Lacedsemon gave names to the Laconic 

region and inhabitants, i. 231. 
" , the ancestor of Patreus, 

ft. 194. 
Lacedaemonian kings, an account of 

the most ancient, i. 232. 283. 
Lacedaemonians, the, collect an army 

against the Thebans, i. 243. 
■' , maroh to battle 

with the melody of pipes, the lyre, 
' and the harp, i. 280« 

-, the manner in 



which they commenced hosttHttes 
against the Messeiiians, 1. 321 --923. 

-, put to flight by 



the Messenians, i. 333. 

, lead an army 



against Ithome, i. 337.- 

-, particulars of* 



the battle between them and the Mesj 
-eenians, i. 337. 338. 

-V tbe conduct of 



t towatds the Messenians, i> 347. 

, subvert Ithome, 



i. 347. 



LaoedanUoniatw, fhe^ iwiqaished by 

the Acfaaians, ii. 180. 
, ■ , attack Megalo- 

poas,il.28S. 
Lachares, i. 67 » 
Lacida, the town, i. 1 1 . 
Lacius, the hero, grove of, i. 10 1 . 
Lactates, the architect, ii. 1 25« 
^ the commander of the .£to» 

lians, iii. 1 39* • 
Ladas, the statue of, i. 176. 

, the stadium, ii. 252. 

Lade, the island, i. 97. 
Ladocus, the son of Echemus, ii.- 321. 
Ladon, the river, ii. 16. 135. 'i66. 272. 
Laeas, the architect, i. 275. 

, the son of Cypselus, ii. 234. 

Laias, the son df Oxylui, ii. 9. 
Laidas) a victor in the Pythian panera* 

tium, iii. 106i 
Laius, the son of Labdacus, iii. 10* 
Lalichmion, a place so called in thtf 

Elean Grymnasium, ii. 139* 
Lamedon, transactions of, and of others 

that reigned in Sicyon, i. 141. 
Lamia, i. 207. 
Lamjns, victor In the Olympic quin- 

quertium, ii. 20. 
Lamps ever-burning, a Urge account 

of, iii. 217— *^1 9. 
Lampus, the son of Pfolaus, iL 5, 87. 

, a statue of, ii. 1 1 7. 

Lamus, the river, iii. 64. 

Lancea, the fountain, i. 294. 

Laodamas,Mii. 12. 

Laodice, the daughter of Agapenor^ ii, 

233. 
Laomedon, a picture of, iii. 158. 
Laonome, the raofeber oi Amphitryon,' 

ii. 255. 
Lapbais Phliasius, the statuary, i. 151. 

ii.^19. 
Laphas, the Argive, a trophy of, i. 182. 
Laphrius, the brother of CastaliuS| ii. 

195. 
Lapithae, the, ii. 26. 
Lapithaeum in Taygetus, i. 292. 
Larissa, the tower, i. 189* 
Larissus, the river, ii. 146^ 190. 
Larymna^ the daughter of Cynus, iii* 

47. 

" ', the city, iii. 47. 
ILas, a city of the Eleutherolacones^ u 

295. 303. 
Lasius, ii. 133. 
Lastratidas, a victor iii the Olympie 

wrestling, ii. 90.- 
Latona, admirable account of, fcom th6 
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MSS« Scbol* of Proclui on the CnU 

tylus, iii. 251. 
Laughter, which conceali some noxious 

design, called by Homer, Sardonian, 

iii. 132. 
Laurium, i. I. 
Leaena, the harlot, i. 59. 
Learchus of Rhegium, the statuary* i. 

281. 
Lebadea, the dty, iii. 81. 
Lebades, iii. 81. 
Lebena, a Cretan city, i. 1 96. 
Jjecbes, i. 1 '^9. 

Ledon, a Phocic city, iii. 93. 95. 1 75. 
Leitus, iii. 81. 
Leieges. the, ii. 151. 
Lelex, i. 108* 312. 
— ^ — , the first Laconian king, i. 231. 
Xieochares, the statuary, i. 63* ii> ^4. 
Leocydes, ii. 247. 248. 
Leogorus, the son of Procles, ii. 156. 
Leon, the son of Eurycrates, i. 238. 
i a victor in the Olympic games, 

U.82. 
Leonidaeum, the building, ii. 38. 
Leonidas, i. 239. 

-: opposes Xerxes at Thermo- 
pylae, i. ^41. 

is compelled to abdicate the 



kingdom, i. 247. 

-, a victor in the Olympic 



race, ii. 108. 117. 
Leontiscus, a victor in the Olympic 

games, ii. 80. 85. 
Leontomenes, the son of Tisamenus, 

ii. 162. 
Leosthenes and his children, a picture 

oi^ i. !• 
— — — chosen general of the 

forces against the Macedonians, i. 66. 
Leotychides, king of the Spartans, al- 
ways victorious, i. 250. 
Lepreate, the, i. 251. 

, what they relate, ii. 

12. 
Lepreos, a town of the Eleans, ii. 1 1 . 
Lepreus, the son of Pergeus, ii. 11. 
Lerna, the fountain, i. 136. 
Lemaean mysteries, said to have been 

instituted by Philammon, L 227. 
Lesche^ a building in Delphos, iii. 152. 
Lescheus Pyrrhseus, the poet, iiL 154. 

153. 
Lessa, the village, i. 194. 
Lethe, the water of, iii. 83. 
Letrini. a town in Elis, ii. 1S6. 
Leucasia, the river, i. 399* 
LeiicippideSy the, i. 268. 



Leucippus, th« «on of Perieres, U 809. 

315. 
, the son of (Enomaus, iL 

266. 267. 
Leucon, iii. 7 1 . 
Leueonia, the fountain, ii. 322. 
Lfcuctra,!. U95. 310. 
Leucyanias, the river, ii. 1 32. 
Libethrius, the fountain, iii. 70. 
Libon» the architect, ii. 23. 
Libya alone produces terrestrial croco* 

diles, i. 2U0. 
Libye, the daughter of Epaphus, i. 

121. 
Lic^tus, iii. 217. 
I^chas, his interpretation of an orade, 

i. 238. 
Lilsea, the city, iii. 95. 

^ one of the Naiades, and the 

, daughter of Cephissus, iii. 176.. 

Limera, i. 295. 

Limon, the son of Tegeates, ii. S38. 

Linus, the poet, ii. 263. 

— .— , the son of Urania, iii. 

57. 

• f called Oitolinos, iii. 58. 

, a song so called by the Greeks, 

and which was denominated by the 
Egyptians Maneroon, iii. 58. 

Liparaei, the, a colony of Gnidians, iii. 
116. 

Locri Hypocnemidii, the, iii. 90. 

Locrus, the statuary^ i. 20. 

Locusts* i. 64. 

Lophis, the river, iii. 69. 

Lous, the river, i. 40 1 . 

Love venerated by the Thespians be- 
yond all the gods, iii. 52. 

Loxi, i. 92. 

Lucian, extract from the Cataplus oi, 
iii. 221. 

Lucina, the daughter of Juno, accord- 
ing to the Cretans, i. 45« 

, called Eulinon bv Olen* ii* 

268. 

, the mother of ho^e, according 

to the poet Olen, iii. 53. 

LupiaSf an Italian city, betweoi Brun^ 
dusium and Hydrus, ii. 1 25. 

Lutropborus, the name of the priestess 
of Venus, i. 152. 

Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, particu*- 
lars of» ii. 227. 

Lycas instituted a chariot race, ii. 78. 

Lycaeus, the mountain, iL 307. 

LyceaSi what .he asserts in his Tenes, 
i.175. 

, the historian, i« 188* 
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Lyceatae, the city, ii. 2'i?^. 

Lycinus, a victor in the Olympic horse- 
race, ii. 78. 102. 

Lycius, the statuary, the son of Myron, 
ii. 60. 

Lycomedes, the son of Apollo, by Par- 
thenope, ii. \56» 

, the son of Creon, a picture 
of, iii. 1 54. 

Lycomida, i. 58. 

Lycorea, the city, iii. lOS 

Lycormas, a victor in the Pythian con- 
test with the vaulting colt, iii. 
106. 

Lycortas, the Megalopolitan, ii. 170. 
273. 

Lyconis, the son of Apollo, iii. 103. 

Lycosura, an Arcadian city, the first 
that the sun beheld, ii. 307. 

Lycurgus, i. 234. 

— ■■ ' , the statue of, i. 2*1*2, 

changed the custom of sa- 
crificing a man by lot, to the scour- 
ging of young men with whips, i.279. 
ii. 133. 

-, the son of Aleus, ii. 232. 



Lycuria, a place in Arcadia, ii. 266. 
Lycus, the son of Pandion, i. 313. 

316. 
— gave ora- 
cles, i. 363. 
Lycus, a victor with the vaulting horse 

in the Olympic games, ii. 1 09. 

, a king of Thebes, iii. 10. 

— « — , the prophet, iii. 1 20. 
Lydiadas, a commander of the Mega- 

lopolitans, ii. 247. 

, king of the Megalopolitans, 

ii. 284. 
Lydians, Persic, iii. 291. 
Lygdamis, a victor in the pancratium 

in the Olympic games, ii. 20. 
Lymax, the river, il. 3 1 3. 
Lynceus, i. 166. 192.316. 

, a statue of, iii. 1 14. 
Lyrcea, i. 192. 
Lyrcusi a statue of, on a column, i. 

192. ^ 
Lysander, transactions of, i. 242. 
■ said to have seen Ammon in 

a dreami i. 28?. 

-, a statue of, ii. 84. 

-, particulars of, iii. €6 — 68. 



Lysidice^ the daughter of Pelops, il« 

255. 
Lystmachus thrown into a den with a 

Hon, i. 22. 

, particulars of, i. 23 — 26. 

Lysippe, the wife of Prolaus, ii. 5. 
Lysippusv the statuary, iv 150> 151 . ii. 



77. 78. 86. 87. 113. 119. Iii. 53. 

59. 
Lysippus, a victorious wrestler in the 

Olympic games, ii. 1 1 7. 
Lysius, a statue so called, i. 130. 
Lyson, the painter, i. 9. 
Lysus, the statuary, ii. 118. 



M. 

MiiCAREVs, the son of ^olus, iii. 190. 
— — — — ^— - Lycaon, 

ii 229. 
Macaria, the city, ii. 229. 

, the fountain, L 90. 

Machserion, ii. 249* 
Machanidas, the tyrant, i. 389. 
Maeander, the river, i. 138. ii. 238. 

275. 
Maenalus, the city, ii. 229* 
Msera, a part of the plain Argos, ii. 

240. 

, the daughter of Atlas, ii. 253. 

• , a picture of, iii. 165. 

Msers, the town, ii. 253. 

Msesis, the architect, i. 275. 

Magic of the ancients founded on a 

theory no less sublime, than rational 

and true, iii. 27 1 . 
Magician, an account of a, among the 

Lydians, ii. 73. 
Magnesii, the, i. 297. 
Magnedds, the gates, ii. 152. 
Malgis, iii. 26. 
Mallus, the river, ii. 299. 
Malcetas, the river, ii. 302. 
Maltho, an enclosure in the Elean 

Gymnasium, ii. 138. 
Man, the dream of a shadow according 

to Pindar, iii. 315. 
Manticlus, i. 368. 373. 
Mantinea, the city, ii. 229. 
Mantinenses» particulars of the engage. 

ment of the, against the Lacedsemo- 

nians, ii. 247. 
'■ , the wars of the, ii. 241. 

242. 
Manto, the daughter of Tiresias, the 

seat of,, iii. 20. 
Maratha, a place in Arcadia, ii. 286. 
Marathon, the town, i. 88. 
Mardonius, the son of Gobrias, a statue 

of, i. 260. iii. 8. 
Marion, a victor in the Olympic pan* 

cratium, and in wrestling, ii. 57. 
Marios, the town, i. 295. 297. 
Market-place of the Athenians, con- 
tents of the, i. 42. 
Marpessa, the wife of Melea^er,' i. 
316. 
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MarpessuSf the oity of, iit. 1 1 8« 
Mars Eayalian, i. 2^i. 

, the meaning of, iii. 

275. 

Gunaikothoiai^ a statue of, ii. 328* 

— — Therita, a sUtue of, I 288. 
Ularsyas, the pipes of, i. 145i 

» the picture of, iii. \ 66. 
Martiora, a wild beast so called by the 

Indians, iii. 41. 
Mases, an Argive city, i. 924. 
Mauri> i. 92. 
Mausolus, ii. 261. 
Medea, ii. 47. 
Medeon, the city, iiL 95. 
Medesicaste, a picture of, iii. 155. 
Medon, the son of Codrus, ii. 149. 
Medontidx, the, i.347. 
Medus, i. 134. 
Medusa, golden head of, i. 54. 

, particulars of, i. 181. 
— — , a picture of, iii. 167. 
Megacle% the architect, ii. 124. 
Megalophanes, the disciple of Arcesi- 

laus, and preceptor of Philopoemen, 

ii. 329. 
Megalopolis, iu 281. 
■ " — , when first inhabited, ii. 

283. 
M^apentbes, the son of Prcetus, i. 1 66. 
— — , the son of Menelaus, i. 

285. 
Megara, the wife of Hercules, a pic- 
ture of, iii. 163. 
Megareus, the son of Neptune, i. 108. 
Meges, a picture of, iii. 154. 
Meilichos, the river, ii. 198. 
Melaenae, the, ii. 229. 
— — , the city, ii. 281. 
Melseneus, the son of Lycaon, ii. 

281. 
Melampus, the son of Amythaon, i. 

172. ii. 264.326. 
Melampus and Bias^ the nee of, i. 

172. 173. 
Melan, the son of Antasus. i. 1S6. 

, the son of Neptune, ii. 168. 

> the riyer, iii. 80. 
Mela^e, the daughter of Cephissuai, iii. 

103. ^ 

Melaneus, i. 315. 

Melangea, a place in Arcadia, ii. 237. 
Melanion, ii. 46. 
ll^elanippus, a beautiful Ionian, had 

conneson with Coma^tho, a priestess 

of Diana, in the temple of the god* 

dess, ii. 197. 
Melanippus, the son of Mars and Xri- 

tia» ii. 2p7. 
Melanopus, the Cumacan poet, ii. 18. 



Melanthus, the son: of sAndfopon^s, 

i. 173. 
Melas, the son of Antassus, ii. 49. 
Melea, the promontory, i. 299. 
Meleager, i. 145. 

■ u ', a picture of, iii. 167- 
Meles, the river, ii. 161. 
MeliastsB, the, ii. 237. 
Melicerte^ iii. 71. 
Melitides, gates so called, i. 61. 
Memblaurus, i. 233. 
Memnon, a picture of, iii. 167* 
Memnonides, the birds, iii. 168. 
Men, why sometimes demanded at a 

sacrifice by otaeles, iii. 275. 
Menschmus, the statuary, ii. 218. 
Menalcai$,a victor in the Olympic ^b- 

qufftium, ii. 1 95. 
Menalcidas, inferior in perfidy to Cal- 

licrates, ii. 1 7(). 

raisM a war between the 

^ Achaians and Lacedaemonians, ii. 

181. 
Menander, the son of Diopithes, se- 
pulchre of, i. 4. 53. 
M^dseus, the statuary* ii. 70* 
Menelaus, ii. 203. 

, a picture oft iii. 153. 

Meneptolemus, a victorious boy in the 

Olympic raoe^ii. 113. 
Menestratus, iii. 52. 
Menodorus, the statuary, Ui. 53. 
Menophanes, i. 300. 
Mentas, ii. 294. 
Mercury, gyranaaum of, i. 5. 
. DioUos, a statue of, ii- 

222. 

— Formisis, a statue of,u 263. 

•, why called Forensis — why 

said to be tiiie son of Ifeia. The 



guardian of gymaastica, music, and 
disciplines, iii. 261. 

, judicial, i. 39. 

■ , a statue ef, iu 205. 

- ■■■?— ■ '-' ■' ■ - ■' » >d edi . 
cated by Pindar, iii. 33. 

Polygiu% a statue of,i. 219. 

Pronaoi, a statue of, iii. 20. 

' ' ■ '■• Pttkpykeus, i. 58. 

-, why the statues of, were of 



a square figure, iii. 263. 

-, why a statue of, wa& an erect 



penis on a basis, iii. 297* 

■, why represented with a run 



y ^ — ^ — - 

by his side, iii. 256. 
Meroe,thecity,i«92. 
Mesateus, a statue of Bacchus so called, 

ii. 202. 
Messa, the city, i. 308* 
Messapios, the fountain, iii. 44* 
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Messatis, the city, ii. 193/ 

Messekt the fountain, i. 290. 

Messene, the daughter of Triopas, i* 
312. 

■ , situated under Ithotne, i. 313* 

, the manner in whi<h it was 

taken, i. 387. 

Messenians, cause of their quarrdling, 
with the Lacedsemonians, i. 319* - ^ 

k the, afi&irs of, in a cala- 
mitous condition, i. 334. 

■■ and Lacedaemonians war 



on each other in the fifth year of the 
reign of Aristodemus. Particulars 
of this war, i. 339—342. 
■ ■ revolt from the Lacedflcmo- 



nians, i. 349« 

fight against the Lacedaemo- 



nians, at Dera, i. 350. 

and Lacedaemonians, parti- 



culars of an engagement between 
thenii near the monument of Carpus, 
L 351—354. 

-, the, vanquished by the Lar 



cedsememans, i. 357. 

-, the, particulars of an en- 



gagement between them and the 
Acarnanes, i. 377* 

., the driven by the Lacede- 



monians from Naupactus, i. 379. 

-, the, exiled from Pelopon- 



nesus for nearly three hundred years, 
L 384. 

-, forum of the, and its con- 



. tents, i. 393. 

-, the, invited by the Thebans 



to return to Peloponnesus, i. 380. 
-, the, warlike stratagem of, i. 



386. 

Messenic war, particulars of the^ i. 
327—334. 

Metellus, the Roman general, trans- 
actions of, ii. 168. 169. 
' ' " ' ■ " ■ ■ '■ ■• '■ ■ wars 
on Andiscus, ii. 180. 

. — ; invites the Achaians to make 

a league with the Romans, li. 184. 

Methana, the town, i. 317. 

Methapus the Athenian, the author of 
mysteries, i. 314* 

Methydrium, the city, ii. 229. 3ai. 

Metioohe, a picture of, iii. 1 56. ~ 

Micon* the painter, i« 42. 44. ii. 90. 

249* 

, the statuary, ii. 106. 
, the orator, i. 149. 
Midea, the eity, i. 1 66. 1 93. 
, destroyed by an earth- 
quake, ii. 214* 



Midias, la. 139* 

Milesians, the, particulars of tho-ongia 

of, ii. 150. 
Miletus, the conunander of the Cretan 

6eet, ii. 151. 
Mito, the wrestler, particulars ex» ii. 

111. 
Miltiades, the Athenian archon, i. 373* 

ii. 31 1. 

'^,the first that-benefited Gw w w 

in common, ii. 336. 
Mimnermus, the poet, iii. 57. 
Minerva, the daughter of Vulcan and 

the lake Tritonis, i. 38. 
. < -, statue of, that feU iroaa 

heaven,!. 70. > 

, golden lamp of, i. 7o. 

.. .. . . — , the wall of, ii. 207. 

Pania, the statue of, i. 185. 

. Fareae, a statue of, i. 292. 
, called Poliaa and Sthenias 

by the Troezenians, i« 208, 

Pronaoi, a statue of, iii. 80. 

M Sopbronister, iii. 21. 

-, called Siga in the Pface- 



nician, and Sais in the Egyptian 
tongue, iii. 24. 

-*— Zosteria, iii. 33* 

-, a definition of the nature of, 



iu. 197. 



rising from the bead of 
Jupiter, the meaning of, iii. SI 1. 

why called Ergane, iii. 



211. 



, the meaning of the spear 

and shield of, iii. 211. 

-, why called Phosper, the Sa- 



viour, Calliergos, a virgin, Aig'o- 
chos, philosophic, philopolemie. Vic- 
tory, and Health, iii. 214. 

-, remarkable addition to Che 



celebrated inscription on the -statue 
of, in an Egyptian temple, from Fro- 
cks, iii. 257. 

-, why Phidias placed a cock 



on her helmet, iii. 275. 
Minoa, the' promontory, I. 302* 
Minos, i. 74. 235. 
—' — , and Rhadamanthus, intellectual 

heroes, iii. 204. 
Minotaur, the fable of the^ explained^ 

iii. 210. - 

Minyas, the son of Chryses, iii. 75. 

, the treasury of, iii. 79 

, the poem, verses from, iii. 

159. 167. 
Mirror, a remarkable account of one in 

Arcadia, ii. 306. 
Mithridates, iii. 15. ^ ^ ' 
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Mnaww, the Cyrenean, iL 108. 
, the racer, ii. 121 . 

Mnasinous, i. 285. 

Mnemosyne, the watec of, iiL 83. 

Mnesibulus, a yietor in the Olympic 
stadium, iii. 1^0. 

Mnesimachus, statue of, i. 101. 

Mnestheus, the son of Peteus, i. 192. 

Molione, the wife of Actor, ii. 4. 
■ , the impre- 

cations oi, ii. 5. 

Molossi, the, an ambush of, detected 
by the braying of an ass, iii. 133* 

Molossus, the river, ii. 302. 

Molpadia, sepulchre of, i. 4. 

Molpia, the daughter of Soedasus, iii. 
26. 

Molpion, a victor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 86. . 

Moluris, the rock, sacred to Leucotbea 
and Palsmon, i. 123. 

Monuments, heroic, of Pirithous, The- 
seus, (Edipus, and Adrastus, i. 86. 

Moon, the, why said to be drawn by 
two bulls, iii. 196. 



— , why represented drawn by a 
mule, iii. 28.5. 

, why represented with h>>m8 



on her head, iii. 296. 

Mopsus, the son of Ampyx, ii. 46. 

>— , the son of Rhacius, ii. 153. 

Mother of the Gods, a statue of, of 
Parian stone, i. 393. 

Mothon, the rock, i. 404. 

Moihone, the harlot, i. 404. 

, the city, given by the Lace- 
daemonians to the Nauplienses, i. 

374. 

-, during the Trojan war called 



Pedasus, i. 405. 
Mountain Alesium, ii. 245. 

■ xj ' Ama, i. 303. 

Anchesmus, i. 88. 

Anclyisia, ii. 253. 

Apesas, i. 1^4. 

— -— Arachnaeus, K 1 94. 
— — — Artemisium, i. 192. 
Atlas, i. 92. 

■ ■ Boreum, ii. 331. 

' Buporthmus, i. 220. 

^— — Cercyius, iii. 39. 

Chaon, i. 190. 

Cithsron, iii. 4. 

Chelydorea, ii. 262. 

Cnacadius, i. 303. 

— ■ ■ Cnacalus, ii. 271. 

— — Coccygius, i. 224. 
— Corycus, iii. 1 1 9. 
— ^— Cotylion, ii. 314. 



Mountain Cnthis, Ii. 2I7. 260. 

Cresius, ii. 322. 

^^ Cronius, ii. 55. 

Cyllene, ii. 23 1 . 

—>——>——»—— abounds with white 
blackbirds, ii. 262. 

■ Cynortium, 1. 199. 

Elaion, ii. 314. 

Euboea, i. 168. 

Eva, i. 393. 

.; Gerania, i. 120. 

.. Geronteum, ii. 260. 268. 

Helicon, the most fertile of 



all the mountains in Greece, iii. 55. 

Hymettus, i. 88. 

■ Ida« ii. 155. 

Ilius, i. 303. 

Itbome, i. 335. 398. 



Mountains, lunar, the, of an immense 
height, according to Ptolemy, iii. 
236. 

Mountain of Panellenian Jupiter, i. 

206". 

.* Lampea, ii. 274. 

Laphystion, iii. 7 1. 

^ Lapitha, ii. 1 2. 

— — Larysium, i. 296. 

■ • Latmus, ii. 2. 

. Libethrius, iii. 70. 

— Lycone, i. 190. 

— - Marcia, ii. 161. 

— Maenalius, ii. 303. 

— Mycale, iL 1 7. 

• the Nomii, ii. 3 1 0. 

— — Orexis, ii. 255. 

■ Ostracina, ii. 25 1 . 

Pan, i. 91. 

Pames, i. 88. 

— Parnon, i. 230. 

Parthenius, ii. 237. 

Pentelicus, i. 88. 

— Phalanthum, ii. SOI. 

Pholoe, ii. 286. 

• ' — Pion, ii. 161. 

Pontinus, i. 226. 

Ptous, iii. 46. 

Saturnian, ii. 126. 

Saurus, Ii. 132. 

Sciathis, ii. 255. 

Sepia, ii. 2G0. 

, the Summit, ii. 1 CO. 

Supreme, iii. 37. 

Thaufnasios, ii. 302. 

' Tilphussius, iii. 68. 

Titthion, i. 195. 

Trachys, ii. 254, 

Typaeus, ii. 15. 



, called Various, i. 103. 

Mountiang, Aroania, ii. 264. 
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Mountains, the Cerattnii, ii. CO. 

M URiRiius, the Roman general ii. J4, 

dedicated a brazen statue of 

Jupiter in Olympia, ii. 64. 

leads an army against die 



Achaians, ii. 184. 

routs the whole army of the 

Achaiansy ii.186. 

throws down the walls of the 



cities that warred on the Romafii 
puts an end to their democratic go- 
vernment — establishes in its stead 
oligarchies— and lays a tribute on all 
Greece, ii. 18B. 

Musseus, i. 37. 

composed a hymn to Ceres 

for the Lycomedae, i. 313. iii. 105. 
-, the son of Antiophemus, iii. 



too. 



, the prophet, iii. 120. 

Muses, only three, according to the 

sons of Alocus, iii. 56. 
, an account of the, from the MSS. 

SchoL of Proclus on the Cratylus, 

ill 286. 
Musus, the statuary, ii. 64. 
Mycalessus, the city, ruins of, iii. 37. 
Mycenas destroyed by the Argives 

through envy, i. 167. 

9 ruins of, i. 165. 

Mycene, the daughter of Inachus, i. 

167. 
Myiagrus, the hero, ii. 281. 
Mybon, the river, ii. 302. 309. 
Myles, the son of Lelex, i. 23 1.312 
J the first that 

invented a hand-mill, i. '290. 
Myndus. i. 209. 
Myones, the, ii. 1 23. 
Myonia, the city, iii. 190. 
Myron Prienensis celebrated the Mes- 

senic war in prose, i. 325. 
, the Byzantian, wrote heroic 

verses and el^es. iii. U. 

-, the statuary, i. 60. 206. ii. 78. 



96,97. 107. iii. 59. 

Myropolis, a porch in Arcadia, ii. 291. 

Myrtilus, the charioteer of Giinomaus, a 
statue of, ii. 24. 

, the son of Mercury, particu- 
lars <^, ii. 258. 

Myrtoessa, ii. 293. 

Myrtoon, the sea, ii. 258. 

Mys, the carver, i. 75. 

Mysaeum, the, ii. 224. 

Mysius, i. 222. 

Mysus, i. 97. 

Myus, the city, ii. 1 52. 
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N. 
Nabis, the Spartan king, i. 389. ii. 168. 

333. 
Naia, the fovntain,.!. 806. 
Naoclus, ii. 154. 
.Naphilus, the river, ii. 309* 
Narcaeus, the son of Physcoa, by Bac- 

ehus, ii. 48. 
Narcissus, a remarkable story of, iit 64. 
, the fable of, expluned, iii. 

314. 
Narcydasi the wrestler, ii. 90. 
Nasamones, i. 92. 
Naucydes, the statuary, i. 169* 185.ii. 

96. 
Naupactia, venes so called, i. 133. 

, whom composed by, iii. 191. 

Naupactus, i. 375. 

Nauplia, i. 229. ' 

Naupliiis, the son of Neptune and Amy- 

mone, i. 229. 
Naus, tiie great grandson of £umolpus, 

ii.258. 
Nausicaa,ii. 51. 
Naxos, in Sicily, n. 109. 
Nesra, the daughter of Pereus, ii. 232- 
Neda, the Nymph, ii. 30B. 32S. 

, the river, i. 362. 444. ii. 308. 

Nelaidas,a victor in the Olympic games, 

ii. 118. 
Neleus, the son of Cretheus, and king 

of Pylus, i. 315. 442. iii. 76. 
Nemea, the daughter of Asopus, ii. 60. 

, the village, i. 164. 
Nemean lion, the cave of, i. 164. 

, the meaning of the, iii 285. 

Nemesis, why called the angel of Jus- 
tice, iii. 233. 
Neocles. the Theban, iii. 2. 
Keolaidas, the pugilist, ii. 76. 
Neon, the city. iii. 94. 95. 
Neoptolemea, a punishment so called, 

i. 356. 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, i.356. 

-;, a picture of, iii. 166. 

Neotheus, ii. 46. 

Neptune venerated by the Troezenians 

under the appellation of the Idng, i. 

208. 
. , called in common by all 

nations, Pehigaean, Asphaliaean, and 

Hippian, ii 203. 

equestrian, a statue of, dedi- 



cated by Ulysses, ii. 256. 

-, a grove of, called Poseido- 



nion, iii. 191. 

, the meaning of bis contend- 



ing with the sun, iii. '253. , 

-, why represented with a tri- 



dent, iii. 268. 
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Neptune, Hippocurius, the meaning of, 

Mi. 275. 
Neris, the town, i. 2S0. 
Nero, the emperor, i. 2Q9. 

■, the giftiB of, i. 170. 

- ' dedicated crowns in the temple of 

Olympian Japiter, ii. 31 . 
gave liberty to all the Grecian ci- 
ties, without injuring the Roman em. 
pire, ii. 1 89. 

■ entirely destitute of love, iii. 53. 
— .— ' plundered the temple of Apollo at 

Delphos, iii. 104. 
Nessus, the centaur, iii. 189. 
Nestane, the ruins of, ii. 238. 
Nest<tr, the son of Neteus, i. 310. 

reigned over theMesseniansji. 316. 

, the house bf. i. 408. 

, a picture of, i. 408. iii. 1 55. 
Nicagora, i. 152. 

Nicander, a king of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, i. 225. 

, the son of Charillus, i. 248. 

, a victor in the Olym^c 

games, ii. 117. 
Nicasipolis, iii. 15. 
Nicias, i. 89. 

, the most excellent painter of 

animals of his time, i. 84. 287. ii. 
206. 
Nicippe, the daughter of Paseas, y. 

244. 
Nicocles Olympioniee, i 297. 
Nicodamus, the statuary, ii. 68. 82. 

90. 
Nicomacbus, i. 39 1 : 
Nicoraedes, king of Bithynia, a statue 

of, ii. 31. 
NicostratuSf the son of Menelaus, i. 

285. 
— — , a victor in the Olympic pan- 
cratium, and in wrestling, ii. 5T* 83. 
Night, the oracle of, i. 111. 

, according to the Smymseans, the 
mother of the Nemeses, ii. 1 59- 

, mystic particulars respecting the 

oracle of, tit. fii47. 
Nile, the, produces river-horses and 

- crocodiles, i. 40 1 . 
Nileus, the son of Codrus, ii. 149. 
Niob% ii. 228^ 

Nissa, the haven, i. 107. 121. 
— , the tower, i. 121. 
Nisus had purple hairs on his head, i. 

48. 107. 
Nomia, a picture of, iii. 1 68. 
Nomophilaces, the Spartan, i. 260- 
Nonaeris, a small Arcadian city, 1i. 

262. 
Nonnus, iii. 309* 



Nortf, the city, ui. 130. 

Norax, the son of Mercury, ill. 130. 

Nostoi, the poem, iii. 161. 165. 

Nus, the river, ii. 309. 

Nycteus, a king of Thebes, iii. 10 

Nyctimus, the eldest son of Lycaoo, 

ii. 229, 230. 273. 
Nymboeum, the lake, i. 299. 
Nymphades, t^e gates, i. 12 1 . 
Nymphasia, the fountain, ii. 302. 
Nymphs, an account of the, from the 

MS. Commentary of Hermias on 

the Pheedrus, iii. 288. 
^. I , distributed by Servius into 

three classes, iii. 302. 
Sithnidan, L 109. 



O. 



Occult, an entrance so called in AWs, 

ii.l28. 
Ocean, why called a river— account of, 
from the MSS. Schol. of Proclus on 
X the Cratylus, and from, his Commen- 
taries on theXimaeus, iii. 233. 

, according to the Athenians, the 
father of Nemesis, ii. 159. 
Ocnus and his ass, a picture of, iiL 161. 

, the bird, the largest and most 

beautiful of herons, iii^ 162. 
Odeum, Athenian; and the statues it 
contains, i. 2 1 . 

, the building, in Corinth, L 

133. 

, the, in Achaia, ii. 200. 
Ocanthea, the city, iii. 191. 
CEbalus, i. 182. 

■I. , the son of Cynortas, i. 232. 

, the Spartan, his stratagem, i. 

344. 
CEbotas, a victor in the Olympic sta- 
dium, ii. 190. 
OSchalia, i. 315. 
QSdtpodia, the fountain, iii. 36. 

, verses so called, Iii. II. 
GBdipus, iii. 11. 100. ' 
(Enae, i. 191. 
QSneadse, the, vanquished by the Mes- 

senians, i. ^1%.'* 
Q£oeus, the son of Pbrthaos, i. 404. 
CEnobius, i. 61. 
CBnoe, an Argive city, iii. 114. 
CEnomaus, the son of Alxion, ii. 2. 

, a statue of, ii. 24. 45. 

■ , the pillar of, ii. 53. 

(Enone, the island, i. 137. 
CBnopion, ii. 158. 

..CEnotrus, the youngest son of Lycaoo, 
ii. 230. 
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(Enussse, the island, i. 404. 

(Eonus, i. '27 K 

CEti«, the city. ii. 253. 

(Etylos, i. 295. 

CEtylum, i. 308. 

Ogygus, king of the Ectense, iii. 9. 

Oibotas, a victor in the Olympic sta- 
dium, ii. 82. 

Olbia, the city, iii. 130. 

Olbiades, i. 9. 

Olbitts, the river, ii- 256. 

Olen, the poet, i. 45. 160. Ii. 17. 268. 
iii. 53. 

Olenius, ii. 130. 

Olenos, an Achdan city, ii. 162. 193. 

Olidas, the Elean, ii. 114. 

OUve-tree, called Intorted^ i. 200. 

Olive-trees which bear no fruit, called 
by the Troezenians, Rachi, i. 215. 

Olympian Jupiter, a description of his 
statue, ii. 27. 

Olympias, the son of Philip, ii. 239. 

, the mother of Ale^^ander, 

m. 15. 

, the fountain, ii. 288. 

Olympic games, by whom, and when 
first established, ii. 18—23. 

* , the order in which they 

are celebrated, il. 22. 

Olympicum, a grove of Jupiter so called, 
1.110. 

Olympiodorus, a statue of, i. 65. 

— his prosperous underta- 
kings and honours, i. 68. 69. 

-, pictures of his achievements 



in Eleusis, i. 69. 

-, the Platonic philosopher. 



extract from the MSS. Schol. of, on 
the Gorgias, iii. 210. 21 1 . 259. 268. 
-, extract from the MS. Com- 



mentary of, on the Phsdo, iii. 226. 
260.281.310.344. 

-, his division of the mundane 



gods, iii. 25 1 
Olyropiosthenes, the statuary, iii. 59, 
Olympium, i. 143. 
Olympus, 'the statuary, ii. 83. 

, a picture of, iii. 166. 

Olynthos, or the wild fig-tree, called 

by the Messenians, Tragos, i. S63. 
Omphace, iii. 86. 
Omf»halion, the painter, the disciple of 

Nicias, the son of Nicomedes, i. 395. 
Onsethus, the statuary, ii. 62. 
Onasias, the painter, iii. 1 1 . 
Onassimedes, the statuary, iii. 24. 
Onatas, a picture of the expedition of, 

to the Argive Thebes, iii. 8. 



Otiatas, the statuary, ii. '70. 317. Hi. 

, 122. 

Oncbestus, the city, i. 108. 

^ ^ ruins of, iii. 51. 

Oncus, the son of Apollo, iU 277. 
Onomacritus, i. 58^ ii. 293. 305. iii. 

73. 
Onomarchus, king of the Phocenseif 

iii. 93. 
Onomastus, victor in the csestus in the 

Olympic games, ii. 20. 
Opheltes, i. 164. 
Ophion, a most ancient god^ the same 

with the Orphic dragon, iii. 306. 
Ophioneus, the prophet, i. 339. 
Ophis, the river, ii. 241 . 
Opis, the goddess, i. 118. ii. 18. 
-, king of the lapyges, a statue of, 

iii. 122. 
, the meaning of the word accord- 
ing to Callimachus, iii. 250. 
Oplodamas, it. 296. 
Opportunity, the first cause, so called 

by the Pythagoreans, iii. 286. 
Opus, the city, iii. 181. 
Oracle of Amphilochus, i. 94. 
Apollo, i 216. 253. 3^.5. 

34'2— 344. 36'i. 379. ii. 6. 16. 99. 

104. 226. 239. 243. 315. iii. 28. 

36. 77. 91. 104. 124. 132. 188. 

Diradiotes, particu- 



lars of. i. 189. 

Clarian Apollo, ii. 159. 

Apollo at Delphos, said to be 



the most ancient of any on E^rth, 
iii. 100. 101. 

— respecting Homer, 



iii. 151. 

Bacchus, respecting the de- 
struction of Libethrhi, remarkably 
verified, iii. 61. 

Bacis, iii. 34. 



-, the, concerning the bladder, 



iii. 207. 

-, remarkable account of one in 



a temple of Ceres, ii. 204. 

of Apollo Thryxeus, ii. 204. 

Euclus the prophet, respect- 



ing Homer, iii. i 5 1 . 

-, a remarkable one of Hercules, 



ii. 217. 

of Dodonaean Jupiter, ii. 215. 

Mercurv, a remarkable ac- 



count of the, ii. 205. 

Pythian,!. 180. 196. 

a Sibylline, ii. 168. iii. 1 12. 

of Musaeus, iii. 1 12. 

- Trophonius, i. 397. 
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Oracles, the scientific theory of, un- 
folded, iii. 230. 

, not the tricks of fraudulent 

priests — why they ceased, when the 
Christian religion made its appear- 
• ance, iii. 230. 

Oraea, Troezen so called, i. 208. 

Orchomenii, the, ii. 229. 

Orchomenus, the city, particulars of the 
ancient ai&irs of, iii. 71. < 

— — , the sonof Minyas, iii. 75. 

Orestes, i. 112. 

, the tabernacle of, i. 212. 

, reports of, ii. 298. 

■7 r, the Roman, is sent by the Ro- 
mans into Greece, ii. 1 82. 
Oresthasium, the city, ii. 229. 32 1 . 
Orestheus, the son of Lycaon, ii. 229. 
___«_«»»__ — L Deucalion, iii. 

189. 
Orestorius, a commander of the Gauls, 

unparalleled cruelty of, iii. 144. 
Orios, a statue of Apollo so called, i. 

221. 
Orithyia, ii. 49. 
Orneae, i. 192. 

Orneus, the son of Erectheus, i. 192* 
Orontes, a Syrian river, ii. 289. 
', the Indian, the dead body of, 

discovered, which was more than 

eleven cubits in altitude, ii. 289. 
Oropus, the city, 1.91. 94. ii. 175. 
Orpheus, i. 37. 206. 267. 270. iii. 53. 
, a statue of, made by the Pe- 

lasgi, i. 291. iii. 60. 

• , various accounts of the death 



of, iii. 60. 61. 

-, a picture of, iii. 165. 

•, the hymns of, preferred to 



those of Homer for religious pur- 
poses, though inferior to them in 
elegance, iii. 62. 

-, the meaning of his being fol- 



lowed by wild beasts, iii. 294. 

Orphic h3rmns, the, which exist at pre- 
sent, proved to be the hymns which 
were used in the Kleusinian myste- 
ries, iii. 245. 

Orphondas, a victor in the Pythian con- 
test with colts, iii. 106. 

Orsobia, i. 201. 

Ortilochus, i. 313. 

, the son of Diodes, i. 3^1. 

Orus, an Egyptian deity, the same with 
Apollo and the sun, iii. 268. 

Otus, iii. 56. 

Oxylus, the son of Hamon, ii. 7. 

Ozolse, the, i. 375. iii. 189. 



P. 



Pachtmum, the promontory, iL 68* iii* 

116. 

Pactyas, the Lydian, i.407. 
Pseanius, a victorious wrestjer in the 

Olympic and Pythian games, ii. 1 1 8. 
Paedige, an inclo$ure so called, i. 15J. 
Paena, a dreadful beast, i. 1^9. 
Paeon, i. 173. ii. 2, 
Paeoneus, one of the Curetes, ii. 17» 
Paeonius, the statuary, ii. 26. 
Pagae, the town, i. 12K 
Pagondas, a victor in the complex 

horse-race in the Olympic games, ii. 

20. 
Palamedes, i. 178. 

. , a picture of, iii. 166. 

Palladium, a tribunal in Attica, i. 77. 
Pallantium, the city, ii. 229. 3 19. 
Pallas, the son of Lycaon, ii. 229. 
Palus, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 301. 
Pamisus, the river, i. 319. 393. 400. 
Pammerope, i. 104. 
Pamphus, the poet, L 104. 1C6. il 301. 

iii. 53. 64. 

- -, composed the most 

ancient hymns for the Athenians, iii. 

58. 
. , the first that celebrated the 

Graces in verse, iii. 73. 

Pamphylus, the son of .^gimius, i. 201. 

Pan, the summit of all the sublunary 
local gods and daemons, iii. 220. 

, the, that met Philippides, an ac- 
count of, iii. 307. 

Scolitas, a brazen statue of, ii. 

291. 

Sinois, a statue of, ii. 290. 

Fanathenaia» the greater and less of 

the Athenians, the meaning of, iii. 

222. 
Pancirolius, iii. 217. 
Pancratiastai, the Olympic, ii. 22. 
Pancratium, the meaning of, iii. 242. 
Pandarus, the daughters of, pictures of, 

iii. 164. 
Pandion, the monument of, i. 13. 

— , , a statue of, i. 13. 107. 

Pandora, the meaning of th^ fable of» 

iii. 212. 
Panopeus, the son of Phocus, i. 203. 

, the city, iii. 95. 96. 

Panormus, the port, i. 381. ii. 17.207- 
Pantaliontes, the son of Omphalion, n. 

131. 
Pantarceg, a victor with the vaultmg 
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horse In the Olympic games, ii. 
114. 

PantarceSy an Elean youth who was 
enamoured of Phidias, ii. 27. 

, a victor in wrestling in the 
Olympic games, ii. 101. 

Panthalis, a picture of, iji. 1 53. 

Pantias, the statuary, ii. 83. 113. 

Panyaiis, the poet, iii. 21. 163. 

■ , verses of, iii. 111. 

Paphia, a brazen statue of, i. S08. 

Paraballon, a victor in the Olympic re- 
peated course, ii. 90. • 

Parabyston, a place of judgment among 
the Athenians, i. 77. 

Paracyparissis Achaian, the city, i. 
298. 

Parammon, an appellation of Mercury, 
ii. 40. 

Parapotamii, the city, iii. 95. 

Pariani, the,' iii. 52. 

Paris, i. 296. 

k a picture of, iii. 167. 

— — , the fable of, respecting his judg- 
ment of the goddesses explained, iii. 
277. 

Paratheraidas, iii. 26. 

Parnassus, the son of the nymph Cle- 
odora, iii. 1 02. 

Parorcus, the son of Tricolinus, ii. 
300. 

Paroria, the city, ii. 300. 

Paroselene, i. 307. 

Parpborus, the Colophonian, ii. 105. 

Parrhasius, the painter, i. 75. 
, the grove, ii. 307. 

Parrots only to be found among the In- 
dians, i. 200. 

Parthaon, ii. 273. 

Parthenia, the river, ii. 133. 

Parthenius, the Lacedaemonian, iii. 26. 

Parthenopaeus, the son of Tdaus, iii. 
36. 

Parthenopei the daughter of Ancseus, 
ii. 156. 

Pasicrates, ii. 282. 

Pasiteles, the self-taught artist, ii. 52. 

Pataechus Achseus, a victor in the 
Olympic race with the walking horse, 
ii. 21. 

Patrae, the city, i. 234. ii. 193. 

, the women of, remarkably prone 

to veneiy» ii. 204. 

Patreus, the son of Preugenes, ii. 162. 
194. 

Patrius, a statue so called, i. 1 1 9. 

Patrocles, the statuary, ii. 81. iii. 112. 

Patroclusy an Athenian island, i. 96. 



Patroclus* one of Ptolemy^s command- 
ers, i. 246. 
— — , the friend of AchiUes, ii. 



51. 



a picture of» iii. 164. 



Pausaniasy the son of Plestoanax, leads 
an army into Attica, i. 242. 

, the son of Cleombrotus, the 
conduct of, towards a woman whose 
name was Coa, i. 242. 

makes a league with the 



Thebans, and flies to the Tegeatae, 
i. 243. 

-, the general of the army in 



the battle at Plataeae, story respect- 
ing, L 281. 

>, the statuary, iii. 111. 



Pausias, the painter, two pictures of^ i. 

198. 
Pauson, the statuary, iii. 1 11. 
Pegsea, the Nymph, ii. 136, 
Pegasus, the hoof of, a channel for wa- 
ter, 1.1 32. 
Pelagon, ii. 133. 
Pelagos, a place in Arcadia, ii. 248. 

250. 
Telarge, the daughter of Potneus, iii. 

50. 
Pelasgus, ii. 226. 
Peleades, the prophetesses, verses of, 

iii. 1'20. 
Peleus slew Phocus, i. 205. 
Pelias, ii. 45. 

Pelis, a picture of, iii. 1 58. 
Pellanis, the fountain, i. 294. 
Pdlene, an Achaian city, ii. 162. 221. 
Pdopidas imprisoned by Alexander, 

who reigned in Thessaly* iii. ^9. 
Pelops reigned in Pisaea, iL 3. 
first built a temple to Mercury, 

in Peloponnesus, ii. 3. 

established games to Jupiter 



Olympius. ii. 18. 

, sacred grove of, ii. 32. 

-, a circumstance respecting the 



bones of, ii. 33. 

Pelorus, the Spartan, iii. 9. 

Pencala, the river, ii. 23 1 . 

Peneleus, iii. 12. 

Penelope, i. 293. 

Peneus, the river, ii. 135. 

Pentathlus, iii. 116. 

Penthesilea, a picture of, iii. 168. 

Pentheus, the son of Echioni iii. 9. 

Penthilus, i. '234. 

Pephnos, a maritime city of the Spar- 
tans, the island, i. 308. 

Perantas, u 1 35. 
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Pereus, the son of £Iatut, ii. ?31. 
Pergamus, ii. 'd'J, 

Periander, the son of Cypselus, i. SB. 
Peribcea, tlie daughter of AlcatbouS) L 

115. 
Pericles, a statue of, i. 65. 
Pericletus, the statuary, ii. 44. 
PericluSf ii. 155. , 

Periclymenus, iii. 36. 
Periclytus, the son of Euthymachus, 

ii'ul'iS. 
Perieres, the son of i£olus, i. 182. 

SI5. 

ofChalcis,i 373. 

Perilaus, the son of Ancaeus, ii. 1 56. 
' — , the son of Icarius, ii 299. 
Periineda, the daughter of (Eneus* ii. 

156. 
Perimedes, a picture of, iii. 161. 
Periphetest ii. 273. 

Fero, the daughter of Neleus, a pic- 
ture of, iii. 168. 
Peroe^ the river, iii. 8. 
Perse, statues of, i. 47. 
Persea, a fountain so called, i. 167. 
Perseus, i. 1 50. 
— , the founder of Mycens, and 

why he built it, i. 165. 
—, particulars of, i. 166. 167. 
Persica, the, a Spartan porch, i. 260. 
Persuasion, the goddess, a statue of, i. 

119. 
Pefeeus, the son of Omeus, i. 192. iii. 

183. 
Petra, the fountain, iii 71. 
Petrachos, the precipice, iii. 89. 
Petrosaca, a place in Arcadia, ii. 252. 
Phsedimus, a victor over boys in the 

Olympic pancratium, ii. 2 1 . 
Phaedra, the daughter of Minos, iii. 32. 

, a picture of, iii. 1 62. 

Pbaennis, the prophetess, iii. 120. 
— — , an oracle of, iii. 126. 
Phsestus, i. 142. 151. 
Phaeton, the fable of, explained, iii. 

198. 
Phalsecus, the son of Phayllus, and 

king of the Phocenses, iii. 94. 
PKalsesise, the city, ii. 300. 
Phalanthus, the son of Agelaus, ii. 

301. 

, the Spartan, a remark- 
able story of, iii. 114. 

Phalareus, ii. 46. 

Phalarus, the river, iii. 7 1 . 

Phalces, the son of Temenus, i. J 54. 
201. 

Fhalysius, remarkable story of, iii. 192. 



Phana, the city, iii. 132, 

Phanas, i. 358. 

Pharae, an Acfaaian city, i. 390. iL 

162. 

■ given to the 

Patrenses by the Emperor Augustus, 

ii. 205. ^ 

Pharandates, i. 242. 
Pbarax, ii. 84* 

Phares, the son of Philodamia, ii. 206. 
Pbaris, the son of Mercury, i. 390. 
-, a Lacedaemonian ci^, i. 235. 

290. 
Pharmakides, or witches, Theban sta- 
tues, so called, iii. 22. 
Phayllus, the brother of Onomarchus, 

and king of the Phocenses, iii. 99. 
Phelloe. a small Aciiaian town, ii. 220. 
Pbemonoe, the first prophetess of 

Apollo, iii. 101. 
Pheneos, the city, ii. 255, 256. 
Pheneus, ii. 256. 

Pherenicus, the Elean pugilist, ii. 1 1 6. 
Pherias, a victorious wrestler in the 

Olympic games, ik 110. 
Phialia, the city, u. 229. 
Phialus, ii. 229. 

•, the son of Bucolion, ii. 234. 

Phidias, ii. 23. 28. 85. 142. 144. 222. 

iu.8. 112. 

made a brazen statue of Apollo, 



1.64. 
1.75. 



■^ Minerva, 



statue of Nemeas, i. 



91. 93. 

-, the workshop of, ii. 38. 



Phidolas, the mare of, ii. 1 09* 
Phidon, the most insolent tyrant in 

Greece, ii. 1 S^, 
Phil^grius, the son of Cyneus, ii. 172. 
Philammon, iii. 74. 105. 
Philanoriuro, i. 225. 
Philanthus, the son of Prolaus, ii. 5. 
Philesius, the statuary, ii. 74. 
Philinus, a statue of, ii. 119. 
Philip, the son of Amyntas, caused the 

Eleans to be involved in a civil war, 

i. 385. 
■ ■, a statue of, 

ii. 102. 



commander, &c. ii. 238. 



-, not a good 

brought the 
bones of Linus to Macedonia, in 
consequence of a dream, iii. 58. 
Philip the younger fortified three cities, 
which through his contempt of the 
Greeks he ciUled keys, ii. 166. 
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Philip, the son of l)emetrius» filled all 
Greece with terror, ii. 155. 

, the eldest son of Cassander, iiL 

15. 

Philippides, i. 76. H. 382. 

Philippus, the pugilist, ii. 97, 

Philistus, the son of Archomenides, ii. 
63. 

Pbilitas, a victor in the Olympic caestus 
with boys, ii. 20. 

Philles, a victor in the Olympic games 
in wrestling, ii. 98. 

Phillias, the river, i. '290. 

Fhillipeion, a round building in Alti£, 
11. 54. 

Phillus, the daughter of Alcimedon, ii. 
251. 

Philocles, a commander of the Athe- 
nian fleet, iii. 67, 

Philoctetes, ii. 33. 241. 

Philodamia, the daughter of Danaus, i. 
S90. ii. 206. 

Philogenes, the son of Euctemon, ii. 
150. 

Philolaus, a name given to ^sculapius 
by the Spartans, i. 298. 

Philomela, iii. 98. 

Philomelus, the son of Theotemus, iii. 
9'i' 

Philon, the pugilist, ii. 99. 

, a victorious boy in the Olym- 
pic race, ii. 1 1 3. 

Philonides, a statue of, ii. 1 1 7. 

Philonome, the daughter of Craugasus, 
iii. 123. 

Philopoemen, the son of Craugis, i. 
389. ii. 170. 

, general of the forces 

. sent against the Achaians \ry Atta- 
ins, ii. 1 86. 

— , particulars of, ii. 329 — 



337. 



-, the last of the Greeks, ii. 



336. 

Philotas, tbe grandson of Peneleus, ii. 
150. 152. 

Philotimus, the statuary, ii. 1 13. 

Philoxenus, i. 4.21 7. 

Phineus, ii. 46. 

Fhintas, the son of Sybotas, i. 319. 
358. 

Phitidia, i. 263. 

Pblegon Trallianus, remarkable histo- 
ries, from the treatise, De Mira- 
bilibus, iii. 240. 

Fblegyas, i. 195. 

— -^ , the son of Mars, iii. 74. 

Phlias, particulars of^ i. 159. 

Phliasia, i. 193. 



Phliasian tower, particulars' of, i. 159. 
Phlygonium, the city, iii. 95. 
Phlyus, the son of Earth, i. 313. 
Phocenses, the war of the, against the 

Thessalians, iii. 90. 
: , thi memorable transactions 

of, iii. 96. 
Phocic, or sacred war, the causes and 
- particulars of, iii. 93. 94. 
desperation, Hhe origin of the 

phrase, iiik 92. 

war brought to an end by Phi- 



lip, iii. 95. 

cities, the destruction and re- 



storation of, iii. 95. 
Phocicon, the building, iii. 99. 
Phocicus, the city, iii. 95. 
Phocis, a city under Parnassus, ii. 155. 

, particulars of, iii. 90. 

Phocus, the son of Omytion, i. 203. 

iii. 34. 90. 

, a picture of, iii. 164. 

Phoebaean marsh in Troezen, i. 208/ 
phoenix, the river, ii. 209. 
Phoezi, a place in Arcadia, ii. 249. 
Pholoe, the mountain, ii. 1 32. 
Phorbas, the son of Lapithas, ii. 4. 

', the Athenian archon, ii. 1 25. 

Phormio, the son of Asopichus, i. 61. 

iii. 117. 

, the Spartan, i. 277. 

, a victor in the Olympic 

games, ii. 55. 

-, the Erythraean, ii. 160. 



Phormis Msnalius, the ofiferings of, ii/ 
72. 

Phoroneus, by what kings he was suc- 
ceeded; i. 165. 

, the inventor of fire, aci 
cording to the Argives, i. 1 75. 

Phradmon, the statuary, ii. 96. 

Phraortes, i. 374. 

Phranclides, the Athenian archon, ii. 
88. 283. 

Phreattys, i. 78. 

Phrixa, the ruins of, ii. 1 32. 

, the Nymph, ii. 326. 

Phrixus, the son of Athamas, i. 61. 
in. 71. 

— , the river, i. 228. 

Phrontis, the pilot of Menelaus, a pic- 
ture of, iii. 153. 

Phrudarchidas, iii. 26. 

Phr3nae, the courtezan, i. 50. 

, a golden statue of, made by 

Praxiteles, iii. 125. 

Phrynichus, the poet, iii. 167. 

Fhrynon, ii. 61. 

Phyhwua^ an heroic grove of, iii. 108. 
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Phyleus, the eldert son of Augeas, ii. 

3. 
PhyscQftf a choir so called by the 

EleoDs, ii. 43. 
Picture in the Athenian porch called 

Various, particulars of, i. 39. 
of Bacchus leading Vulcan 

back to heaven, i. 50. 

of Pentheus and Lycurgus, 



sufiering the punishment of their im- 
piety towards Bacchus, i. 50. 

of the enterprise of Ulysses 



against the suitors, i. 1 32. 

in the tomb of Xenodice, i. 



143. 



Pictures in the temple of ^sculapius 

among the Messenians, i. 394. 
Piera, the fountain, U. 43. 
Pferia, the wife of Oxylus, ii. 9. 
Pierus, the river, ii. 205. 
, the Macedonian, ordered that 

nine Muses should be worshipped, 

iii. 57. 
Pindar, i. 1 12. 206. 306. 316. 392. il 

S3. 36. 79. 151 . 220. iii. 43. 127. 

, statue of, i. 205. 

, verses of, i. 306. 
-■ - — composed hymns in honour of 

Ammon, iii. 31. 

-, what first induced him to com- 



pose verse, iii. 44. 

, remarkable dream of» 45* 

, ruins of the house of, iii. 49. 

, a verse of, iii. 102. 

-, the throne of, iii. 151. 



Pionise, the city, iii. 35. 
Pionis, one of the posterity of Her- 
cules, iii. 35. 
Pipes of the ancients, a curious account 

of, from two Greek MSS. iii, 309, 

310. 
Pirsea, the grove, i. 154. 
Piraeus, i. I, 

Pirasus, the son of Argus, i. 1 70. 
Pirene, water of, i. 131. 
Pirithous, ii. 26. 

, a picture of, iii. 163. 
Pirus, the river, ii. 193. 
Pisander, the Camirensian, a poet, i. 

228. ii. 269. 
I^sias, the statuary, i. 9. 
Pisidorus, the Olympic victor, ii. 15. 

93. 
Pisis, a picture of. iii 156. 
Pisistratus, i. 58. 173. 
- collected the scattered verses 

of Homer into one regular poem, it. 

221. 
Pison, the statuary, ii. 8 1 . 



Pisus Perieres, ii. 45« 

Pitanati, the, i. SS69. 

Pitho, one of the Graces, according to 
Hermesianax the poet, iii. 73. 

Pittacus, the Mitylensean, iii. 150. 

Pittheus taught the art of speaking, t. 
210. 

Pityreus, i. 194. 

Pityusa, the island, i. 220. 

Pbtaea, the daughter of Iring Asopus, 
m. 1. 

, the city, the destruction of, iii. 

2. 

Phtanista, Spartan games so called, i. 
260. 

PlaUniston, the fountain, i. 401. ii« 
310. 

Platanistus, the promontory, 1 299. 

Platanius, the river, iii. 4B. 

Platensis, i. 105. 

Plato, a beautiful saying of, ii. 190. 

■ , according to the ancients, de- 
scended from Apollo — remarkable 
dream of, with its explanation by 
the Socratic Siramias, iii. 225. 

— — , observation of, in the Gorgias, 
ni. 3. 
-, extract from the Phsednis of, iiL 



270. 



an epistle of, iik 

281.. 
- — -y his account of the advantages 

which men derived from prophecy, 

iii. ^84. 
Plemnaeus, i. 154. 
Plestoanax, i. 242. 
Plethrium, a place so called in the 

Gymnasium in Elis, ii. 137. 
Plistsenus, a statue of, ii. i 1 6. 
Plistarchus, the son of I^eonidasr L 

242. 
Plistus, the river, iii. 109. 
Plotinus, iii. 296. 
Pluto, called by Pindar, Chrusenios, 

iii. 45. 
, why represented with a helmet, 

iii. 269. 
-, why represented with a key. 



iii. 288. 
— — , beautiful aeco^nt of> from the 

MSS. SchoL of Proclus on the Cra- 

tylus, iii. 2^8. 
Podalirius, i. 311. 
Podares, ii. 247. 
Poemandrus, the son of Chseresileiis, 

iii. 39. 
Pcemenides, groves sacred to the 

Nereides, so caUed^ i. 128. . 
Poleas, ii. 282. 
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Po1eDiarebu», i. 237- 
Polenor, the Centaur, ii. 15. 
Polichusr the statuaiy, ii. 97* 
Folites, a victor in the Olympic race* 

ii. 107. 

p a servant of MenelauSy a 

picture of, iii. 153. 
Pollux,i.271. ii. 46. 
Poloson^ a place in Tanagra» iii. 39* 
Polos, ii. 294. 

Polyandria, busts so called, i. 190. 
Pblyarelius, iii. 139* 
Polylnusy the son ofLycortas,ii. 24S. 

^ a statue of, il 292. 304* 329* 

Polybus, i. 141. 

Polycaon, the son of Ldex, i. 231. 

312. 

, the son of Butes, i. 314. 
Polychares, the Messenian, L 321. 
Polycles, the statuary, ii. 86. 

-, the sons of statuaries, iiu 



181. 



-«.-, a victor in the Olympic 



horse-cace, iL 77. 
Polycletus, the statuary, i. 177. 187. 

190. 199. 284. ii. 44. 79. 87. 98. 

293. 
Polyctor, the.£lean,fi.58. 138. 
Polydamas, a man of great stature, a 

statue of, ii. 88. 

, instances of his valour, ii. 

88. 233. 
Polydectes, the son of Eunomus, i. 248. 
Polydora, the daughter of Meleager, i. 

316. 
Polydore, the son of Cadmus, iii. 10. 
Polydorus, a Spartan king, i. 264. ii. 

336. 

, the son of Ippomedon, the 

statue of, i. 178. 

-, the son of Alcamenes, i. 



237. 



-, a statue of, i. 262. 



Polypithes Lacon, a Victor in fhe hone* 

race of the Olympic games, iL 117. 
Polypoetes, the son of Pirithous, a pic* 

tore of, ill. } 56. 
Polytichides, the town, ii. 153. 
Polytioi^ house of, i. 5. 
Polyxeiia, a picture of, iii. \55'. 
Polyxeuus, the son of Agasthenes, ii. 7. 
Polyxo, the wife of Tlepolemus, i. 

288. 
Pompus, an Arcadian king, ii. 235. 
Pontinus, the grove, i. 226. 
Porch, royal, in Attica, i. 3. 
■ , and the statues 

which it contains, i. 7* 
-, which contains the pictures of 



the twelve gods, i. 8. 
— called Various, i. 39. 

. its contents, i. 



40. 



statues before 



Polyducea, the fountain, i. ^0. 
Folygnotus, the painter, i. 44. 57 » iii. 

8. 

, the pictures of, an account 

of, iii. 152— 169. 
Polyidus, i. 118. 
Folymestor, the son of JBginetas, ii. 

235. 
Polymnestus Colophonius, i. 37. 
Polynices, a victor in the Olympic 

race, ii. 20. 

, the son of (Edipus, iii. 11. 
— — , a statue of, i. 178. 
Polypemon, the robber, i« 105. 
PolyphroD> iii. 139* 



it, i. 40. 
Porihas, the river, ii. 260. 
Porphyrion reigned in Attica prior to 

ActaeuB, i. 39. 
Porphyry, iii. 297- 
Port, secret, in iB^na, i. 905, 
Porta Baptista, iii. 217* 
Fosidion, the, ii. 224. 
Posidonias, the dty, i. 208. 
Pothseus, the architect, ii. 124. 
Pothos, the meaning of ^e word, ac- 
cording to Plato, iii. 25 1 . 
Potnise, the ruins of, iii. 1 6. 

, goddesses, iii. 16. 
Prax, the great grandson of Pergamus, 

i. 292. 
Praxias, the statuary, iii. 135. 
Praiddamas, a victorious pOgilistin the 

Olympic games, ii. 122. 
Praxidica, a statue of, i. 296. 
Praxilla, the poetess, i. 267. 
VPraxiteles, the statuary, i. 5. 1 10. 119 
—121. ii. 44. 144. 243, iii. 5. 22. 
53.82.186. 

, the sons of, i. 20. 
Preugenes, ii. 1 62. 
Priam, a picture of, iii. 158. 
Priapus, a statue of, iii. 63. 
Prias, ii. 133. 
Priene, the city, ii- 1 52. 
Prinus, a place so called in Arcadia, ii. 

237. 
Prodea, the daughter of Clytius, iii. 

123. 
Procles, the son of Aristodemus, i. 233. 
, the Carthaginian, i. 440. 

— :, the son of Pityreus, and leader 

of the lones, if. 1 56. 
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Procles, the boy, a victorious wrestler 
hi the Olympic games, ii. 113. 

Proclus, the Carthaginiao, i. 182. 

, the philosopher, extract from 

the MS. Commentaries of, on the 
Alcibiades,iii. 261.309. 

-, extract from the MSS. Schol. 



of, on the Cratylasi iii. 200. 208. 
223, 233. 286. 287. 307. 

-, extract from the ScboUa of, 



on Hesiod, iii. 233. Si 0. 

MS. hymn 

of. entitled itixvo; x«tvof, or a com- 
mon hymn, iii. 243. 

— treatise of. 



De Magia, iii. 291. 

■ ' ' " .III Commen« 

/ taries of, on Plato*s Republic, iii. 

278. 
———-—--------—--—— six books 

of, on the Theology of Plato, iii. 

255. 
' ' Commen- 
taries of, on the Timaeus, iii. 228* 

234. 247.300.315. 
Procne, i. 63. 
Procris, the daughter of Erectheus, i. 

103. iii. 36. 

, a picture of, iii. 163. 

Prodigies significant of the ruin of the 

Messenians, i. 344 — 346. 
Prodition baneful to the Achaians, ii. 

172. 
Proteus, i. 145. 166. 
— = , daughters of, the statues of, i. 

151. 
Prolans, ii. 5. 
Promachos, a stone statue of Hercules, 

iii. 22. 
Promachus, the son of Parthenopsus, 

iii. 37. 
, a statue of, i. 178. iii. 

114. 
, the son of Hercules, ii. 

273. 
Promedon, a picture of, iii. 1 66, 
Prometheus, a definition of, iii. 9\3» 
. — , why burning lamps were 

employed in the contest sacred to, 

iii. 224. 
, the son of Codrus, ii. 



153. 
Promne, the wife of Buphagus, ii. 257. 
Promontory, a, called the jaw-bone *of 

an ass, i. 298. 
Pron, the hill, i. 225. 
Pronomus, the piper, i. 383. 
I ', a statue of, iii. 24. 
Propylsea, vestibules so called, i. 56, 



Proserpine's grove, a pictare of, in. 
163. 

Posymna, i. 168. 

Prosynine, the statue of, i. 227. 

Protesilaus revenged on himself Perses 
Artabsetes, L 241. ii. 46. 

, a picture of, iii. 164. 

Protolaus, the Olympic pugilist, ii. 90. 

Protophanes, a victor in the Olympic 
pancratium, and in wrestfing, i. 97. 
ii. 57* 

Providence, an eno-gy prior to intel- 
lect, iii. 356. 

Proxenus, ii. 282. 

Prytanes, the Corinthian kings, i. 136. 

Prytaneum, contents of, i. 45. 49. 117. 
, the, in Altis, ii. 40. ' 

Prytanis, ii. 55. 

Psamathe, i. 119. 

Psamathus, i. 306. 

Psellus, extract from a veiy rare Greek 
MS. of, iii. 292. 

Piphaeum, a sea so called, i. 215. 

Psophis, the son of Archon, it 275. 

f the city, ii. 273. 

, the daughter of Eryx, iL 273- 

Psylli, the, iii. 55. 

Psyttalia, a small island before Sala- 
mis, i. -99* 

Ptolemy, the son of Berenice, trans- 
actions of, i. 17. 18. 

Ptolemy Philometer, particulars of, 
i. 21.22. 

, brazen statues of. 



i. 22. 



41. 



-, the brother of Lysandra, i. 



-, the son of Lagus, a statue of, 
ii. 115. 

-, the son of Damasicfathon, tiL 



13. 



, a victor in the Pythian con- 
test with the two-yoked car, iii. 106. 
-, the astronomer, studied astro- 



nomy for forty years in the Pteroi of 

Canobus, iii. 283. 
Ptolichus, the statuary, ii. 81. 
Ptolis, a plain in Arcadia, ii 252. 
Ptous^ the. son of Athamas and Tbe- 

mistus, iii. 46. 
Puniceus, a place of judgment among 

the Athenians, i. 77* 
Pyla, king, i. 107. 
Pylades, i. 203. 233. 
planned the death of Neopto- 

lemus, i. 205. 
Pyleus, -the son of Clymenus, iii. 76» 
Pylos, a city in the promontdiy of 

Coiyphasium, i. 442. 
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P78U8, an El^n city» Ihe nuns of, iL 
135. 

Pyraechmes, ii. 8. 

Pyrias, ii. 327. 

Pyiiknipes, a victor in the Olympic 
Dolichos, ii. 83. 

— — — , the statuary, ii. 83. 114. 
117. 

Pyrrfaa, the daughter of Creon, iii. 
20. 

Pyrrhichusi the god, one of the Cu- 
retes, i. 305. 

— = , a Spartan town, 1. 305. 

Pyrrhicius, i. 295. 

Pyrrho, the son of Pistocrates, a statue 
of, ii. 140. 

Pyrrhus, the architect* ii. 125* 

, a victor in the Olympic horse- 
race, ii. 77 • 

f the son of JEacidas Aribbas, 



statue of, i. 27. 

, particulars of, i. 27 — 33. 

, flies to Tarentum, i. 32. 

•1 wars on Antigonus and the 



Greeks, i. 32—35. 

, his death, i. 35. 

, a trophy of , L 1 8 !• 

-, the son of .Sacides, a statue 



of, ii. 112. 

, the son of Achilles, i. 310. 
plundered the temple of Apollo 



at Delpbos, iii. 104. 
Pytbaeus, a statue of Apollo so called, 

L 221. 
Pythagoras, the painter, iii. 74. 

, the statuary, ii. 85. 90. 
108. 121. 

-, tlie wise^ the great grand- 



son of Hippasus, i. 159. iii. 264. 
I^rtharatus* the Messenian commander, 

i. 329. 
Pytharcus, the Olympic victor in the 

stadium, ii. 93. 
I^theas, the general of the Boeotians, 

it 183. 
Pythes, a statue of, ii. 1 13. 
l^thian games, an. account of the, iii. 

105—107. 
Pythionice, i. 102. 
Pythis, the son of Delphos, iii. 103. 
I^thocritus, a victorious player on the 

pipe in the Olympic games, ii. 112. 
Fythodorus, the statuary, iii. 70. 
Python, the serpent, the symbolical 

meaning of, unfolded, iii. 260* 
Pyttalus, a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 1 1 8. 
I^ttius, ii. 4. 



Q. 



QuABRAKGLE, an enclosure in the 
Elean Gymnasium 1 ii. 138. 

Qjuinquertium, the meaning of the, 
iii. 260. 



R. 



Rhacius, a leader of the Cretans, 

ii. 153. 
Rhacotis, a small .Egyptian city, ii. 

57. 
Rhamnus, the town, i. 9 1 . 
Rharium, a plain in Attica, i. 105. 
Rhegnidas, king of the Phliasians, i. 

159. 
Rheti, channels so called, i. 104. 190. 
Rhexibius, a victorious pancratiast in 

tl^e Olympic games, \u 1 22. 
Rhianus, the Cretan, a verse of, i. 313. 
— • celebrated the Metsenic war in 

verse, i. 3'25. 349. 
-, verses o^ i. 358. 



Rhinoceros, the, why so called, iii. 41. 

Rhion, the promontory, ii. 207* 234. 

Rhipes, an Achaian city, ii. 162. 

Rhodes, the island, i. 143. 

Rhodos, a place in Sparta so called, 
i.310. 

Rhcecus Ambryssensis, iii. 92. . 

^ the son of Philaeus, one of the 

first that taught how to cast brass, 
and melt it into statues, ii. 256. 
-, the statuary, iii. 1 90. 



Rhun, a place in Attica so called, i. 

111. 
Rhypae, the ruins of, ii. 1 94. 209. 
Rivers Ilissus and Eridanus, i. 49. 
which ought to be called brumal, 

and which cold, ii. ^86. 287. 
Road, called the chariot, i. 94. 



S. 



Sabbb, a Hebrew prophetess, iii. 119. 
Sacadas, a victor in the Olympic games 

with pipes, i. 383. ii. 1 12. 

-: -, a statue of, iii. 59. 105. 

Sacsea, the island, ii. 146. 
Saesara, i. 103. 

Salagus, the son of CEnopion, ii. 158. 
Salamis, i. 110. 

;-, .an Athenian island, i. 96. 

Sallust, extract from the golden treatise 

of. On the Gods and the World, iii. 

247. 277. 
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Salmoneus, the daughter of, a picture 

of,iii. 163. 
Saloe, the lake, ii. 214. 
Samia, the city, ii. 13. 
t the daughter of the river Mae- 

ander, ii. 156. 
Samicon, ii. II. 

Samos, a city of the lones, ii. 156. 
Samothrace, the island, ii. 1 56. 
Samus, the soa of Ancaeus, ii. 156. 
Sandion,i. 1 18' 
Saon, iii. 85. 
Sappho, i. 63. iii. 53. 58. 
Sardinia, the island, iii. 128. 
, free from all poisonous herbs, 

e:scept one, which causes those who 

eat it to die laughing, iii. 1 8*2. 
Sardus, the son of Maceris, iii. 129. 
Sannatian coat df mail, and the manner 

in which the Sarmatians fight, i. 54. 
Saron drowned in pursuing a hind, i. 

208. 
Satrapes, a statue so called by the 

Eleans, ii. 143. 
Saturn, why fabled to devour his chil- 

dren, iii. 196. 
— — , why called ayyLv\o{jt.nliSt iii. 1 96. 
, why represented as an old man, 

and slow in his motion, iii. I96. 
•, what is meant by his castrating 



his father Heaven, iii. ^01. 

-, the meaning of his swallowing 



a colt and a stone, instead of Neptune 
and Jupiter, iii. 303. 

-, the meaning o*f his being de- 



throned by Jupiter, iii. 285. 
Satyr, statue of one, by Praxiteles, 1. 

50. 
Satyridae, islands so called, i. 60. 
Satyrus, the pugilist, ii. 85. 
Saunion, the fountain, iii. 1 87* 
Scaea, the daughter of Danaus, ii. 148. 
Scambonidae, i. 104. 
Scandea, the haven, i. 299. 
Scedasus, iii. 26. 
Scenoma, a place in Sparta so called, 

i. 281. 
Scephrus, the son of Tegeates, ii. 338. 
Sceptre, the, which Vulcan made for 

Jupiter, particulars of, ill. 87. 88. 
, the meaning of one being fa- 
bricated by Vulcan, iii. 87. 88. 
Schedius, king of the Phocenses, iii. 

97. 
— — , a picture of, iii. 166. 
Scheria« the island,!. 137. ' ^ 
Schiste, the road, iii. 99. 
Scias, a building so called in Sparta, 

i. 266. 



Scillus, the ruins of, ii. 14. 

SciroQ, L108. 122. 

Scirum, i. 99. 

Scirus, the prophet, i. 100. 

Scopas, the statuary, i. 119. 151. 185. 

ii. 142.286.323.325. 
Scorpion, a, which had wings similar to 

those of a locust, iii. 41. 
Scortitas, aplaceAill of oaks, i. 259. 
Scyllaeum, the promontory of, L 219. 
Scyllis, the statuary, i. 164. 214. it. 

44. 126. 

— , the diver, a statue of, iii. 134. 

Scyppius, the city, ii. 156. 

Scyras, the river, i. 305. 

Seasons, the, beautiful account of, from 

the Commentaries of Proclus on the 

Timaeus, iii. 315. 
Seer, a worm, from the thread of which 

the Seres make garments, ii. 145. 
Selasia, the ruins of, i. 259. 
Seleadas, a victorious wrestler in the 

Olympic games, ii. 1 17* 
'■Selemnus, ii. 208. 

, the meaning of his being 

changed^^nto a river, iii. 301. 
Seleucus, particulars of, i. 40. ii. i 16. 

, a statue of, ii. 102^. 

Selinuntes, the town, i. 298. 

Selinus, the river, ii. 212. 

Semele, i. 303. 

, the meaning of her being led 

back to heaven by Bacchus, iii 272. 
, the ^mbolical signification of, 

iii. 302. .^ ♦ 

Semnae, or the Furies, i. 76. 
Senate-house of the five hundred, and 

the statues it contains, i. 9. 
Seps, the serpent, ii. 232. 
Serambus, the statuary, ii. 102. 
Serapion, the Alexandrian pancratiast, 

ii. 59. 
Serapis, the same with the Pluto of 

the Greeks, iii. 25. 
Seria, the island, ii. 145. 
Ship, an account of a prodigious large 

one built by Ptolemy Philopater, 

ii. 199. 
Sicily, an account of the nations of, 

ii. 68. 
Sicyon, i. 157. 
Sicyonia, i. 193. 
Sicyonians, the debility of, i. 142. 

-, their manner of burying 

their dead, i. 143. 

-, the treasury of the, iii. 115. 



Sida, i. 298; 

Side, the daughter of Danaus, i. 299. 

Siianion. the statuary, ii. 86. 111.112. 
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Silenus, 1 306. 

, the eldest of the Satyrs, i. 60. 

) the Marsian, i. o2. 

Simangelus, iii. 26. 

Simon, the statuary, ii. 72. 

Simonides, i. 4. 251. iii. 5. 

, an elegy of, iii. 1 59. 

Simplicius, extract from the Commen- 
taries of, on Aristotle's Physics, iii. 
280. 

De Caelo, iii, 

313. 

Simusi the son of Phialus, ii. 235. 

Simulus, the Messenian, ii. 205. 

Sinis,.the robber, i. 102. 126. 

Sinon, the companion of Ulysses, a 
picture of, iii. 158. 

Slope, a road so called in Ells, ii. 139. 

Siphnii, the, a treasury of, iii. 1 1 5. 

Sipte, afprtifiedcity of Thrace, ii. 75. 

Sipylus, the town, 1. 1 84. 

Sirae, a place in Arcadia, ii. 273. 

Sisyphus, the sons of, i. 135. 

, a picture of, iii. 1 69, 
f the meaning of the fable re- 
specting the punishment of, explain- 
ed, iii. 259. 

Sleep, above all the deities, friendly to 
the Muses, according to the T^rceze- 
uians, i. 211. 

, statue of, i. 152. 

and Death, statues of, i. 282. 

: , why said by the an- 
cients to be twins, iii. 276. 

Sluggish, a stone so called in Sparta, 
i. 296. 

Smenos, the river, i. 304. 

Smicythus, an account of his gifts in 
Olympia, ii. 70. 

Smiles, the statuary, ii. 1 57. 

Socrates, a victor in the Olympic race, 
ii. 95. 

, the son of Sophroniscus, made 

two statues for the Athenians, i. 58. 
iii. 49. 74. 

Sodamasy i. 256. 

, a victor in the Olympic sta- 
dium, ii. 36. 

Soidas, the statuary", ii. 195. 

Solon, the Athem'an, iii. 1 50. 1 88. 

Somis, the statuary, ii. 113. 

Soos, the son of Proclus, i. 248. 

Sophius, a victor in the Olympic race, 
u. 81. 

Sophocles, i. 77. 

' , statue of, i. 53. 

Soron, a grove of oaks in Arcadia, ii. 
272. 

Sosander, the Smyrnsean, iL 58. 138. 



Sosigeties, ii. 294. 
Sosipolis, the Daemon, ii. 1 26. 
Sostratus, the pancratiast, ii. 85. 
Sostratus Pelleneus, a victor over boys 

in the Olympic stadium, ii. 1 92. 
Sotades, a victor in the Olympic longer 

course, ii. 122. 
Sparta, the image of, i. 1 67. 
, the wall of, demolished by the 

Achaians, it 168. 
Spartans, thet admire poetry the least of 

all men, i. 25 1 . 
1 sacrifice canine whelps to 

Mars, i. 272. 
Spanon, the son of Tisamenus, ii. 1 62. 
Spelaitaiy statues of Hercules, Mercury, 

and Apollo, so called, iii. 1 70. 
Spfaacteiria, the island, ii. 135. 
Sphaeria, a Troezenian island, i. 216. 
Sphasrii, the, i. 271. 
Sphserus,.ii. 26. 

Sphettus, the son of Troezen, i. 209. 
Sphinx, the particulars of, iii. 5 1 . 
, explanation of the fable of, 

iii. 311. 
Sphirus, the son of Machaon, i. 187. 
Sphregidion, the cavern, iii. 7. 
Spiders, curious particulars of, iii. ] 4. 
Spintharus, the architect, iii. ] 02. 
Stadicus, the statuary, ii. 86. 
Stadium of white stone, i. 49. 
Stags, white, ii. 262. 
Statues before the entrance of the temr 

pie of Juno, i. 169. 
and sacred gifts among the 

Eleans, an account of the, ii. 54. 
in Olympia of thirty.five boys- 



that were shipwrecked, ii. 67- 

', the meaning of those that were 



called Diopeteis, iii. 214. 
Stature, gigantic, common in the heroic 

age— ^satisfactorily accounted for by 

the Platonic philosophy, iii. 237. 
remarkable histories of, fron» 

Phlegon Trallianus, iii. 240. 
Stazusa, the fountun, i. 144. 
Stemnatius, a grove in Sparta so called, 

i. 292. 
Stenyclerus, the royal city of the Mes- 

senians, i. 318. 
Stenyclerus, the plain, i. 399. 
Stephanus de Urbibus, curious extract 

from, respecting Pan, iii. 220. 
Sterrhis, the city, iii. 95. 
Stesicborus Himeraeus, i. 185. !?89» 

ii. ^29. iii. 4. 21. 155. 158. 
Steunos, a cavern in Phrygia,ii. 231. 
Sthenelaidas, one of the Spartan Ephori^ 

i. 250. 
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Sthenelas, i. 166. 

Sthenelus> the son of Capaneus, i. 172. 

' — , the statue of, i. 178. Hi. 

114. 
Sthenis, the statuary, ii. 118. 
•' , a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 1 Id* 
Stiris, the city, iii. 183. 
Siomius, the statuary, ii. 1 13. 
, a victor in the Olympic quin- 

quertium, ii.81. 
Stratius, the son of Clymenus, iii. 76. 
Straton, the statuary, i. 187. 
, a victor in the Olympic 

games, ii. 57, 
Strongyle^ the city, iii. 1 1 6. 
Strophius, a picture of, iii. 153. 
Struthuntes, the promontory, i. 2'i5. 
Stymphalian birds, the meaning of the, 

iii. 285. 
Stymphalides, the» a description of, iL 

Stymphalus, the son of Elatus, ii. 231. 
— — — , the city, ii. 2^8. 
Styx, the water of, ii. 263. 

, remarkable properties of its water, 

ii. 264. 

* , ofwhat the cause, iii. 303. 
Sulpitius, ii. 175. 
Sumateus, ii. 230. 
Sumatia, the city, ii. 230. 
Sun, the* a brazen statue of, i. 308. 

, why said to be drawn by 
four horses, iii. 1 96. 

-, why represented as perpe- 



tually young, iii. 196. 

-, table of the, iii Ethiopia, 



iii. 235. 

Sunium, the promontory, i. 1« 

Surma Antigones, a place in Thebes, 
iii. 48. 

Sybariades, a Victor in the Olympic 
race with colts, ii. 20. 

Sybotas, the son of Dotadas, i. 319. 

Sylla, iii. 16. 

• took Athens, and on what ac- 
count, 1.51 — 53. 

guilty of many cruelties to se- 
veral nations, iii. 69. 

•—— died miserable, iii. 69. 

Sylli, the city, iii. 131. 

Symmachus, a wrestler in the Olympic 
games, ii. 7S. 

Synallaxis, the Nymph^ ii. 1 36. 

Syros, the city, i. 311. 

Sytha, the river, i. 145. 

Sythse, the riverf, i. 157. 



T. 



Tabutes, a Persian, ii. 1 52. 

Tacus, a remarkable account from, of 

the stone Carystius, iii. <215. 
Talus, the son of CEnopion, ii. 1 5^ 
Tsenarum, the promontory, L 306. 
Talaus, i. 141. 
Taletum, a place in Sparta, in which 

they sacrifice horses to the sun, i. 

291. 
Tanagra, the daughter of .Solus, iii. 

39. 
Tanarus, i. Q95. 
Tantalus, a picture of, iii. 178. 
, the port, ii. 34. 



-, sepulchre of, ii. 34. 



TanuS, the river, i. 230. 

Taras, the hero, iii. 1 15. 

Taraxippos, the, in Altis, ii. 1 29. 

Tartessus, a Spanish river, ii. 1 23. 

Taryntha, the city, i. 166. 

Tauropilis, i, I H. 

Taurosthenes, a victor in wrestling in 

the Olympic games, ii. 98. 
Taxilus, the general of the army of 

Mithridates, iii. 180. 
Taygetus, the mountain, i. 290. 
Tectseus, the statuary, i. 214. iii. 73. 
Tegea, the city, ii. 229. 
Tegeatae, the, particulars of, ii. 322. 

323. 
Telamon is condemned for contributing 

to the death of Phocus, i. '205. 
Telebose, i. 103. 
Teleclus, a Spartan king, slain by the 

Messenians, i. 248. 
Telegone, the daughter of Fharis, i. 

391. 
Telemachus, a victor in the Olympic 

horse-race, ii. 109. 
Telephus, ii. 33. iii. 1 2. 

" ' , a sacred grove of, ii. 382. 
Telesarchus, iii. 139. 
Telesilla, i. 20a. 222. 

, the statue of, i. 179. 

, gallant behaviour of, i. 179. 

180. 
Telestas, a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 111. 
Telestes, i. 135. 

Telles, the son of Tisamenus, ii. 1 62. 
Tellias, the Pbocensian prophet, iii. 92. 
Tellis, a picture of, iii. 160. 
Tellon, a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 1 02. 
Telondes, iii. 50. 
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Temeni^ jg&tes of, a city so called, i. 

98. 
Temenium, i. 228. 
Temenus, i. 173. 

— , the son of Felasgus, ii. 268. 



— .-, the son of Phegeus, ii. 275* 132. 



Temnis, the town, ii. 34. 
Temple of Achilles, i. 292. 303. 
• .^antides, i. 115. 

the boy ^sculapius, ii. 279. 



296. 



288. 



132. 



in. 31. 



Cotylseus ^sculapius, i. 

JEseuIapius Pemsenetus, ii. 

iBsymnetes, ii. 202. 
Agnetas, i. 271. 
Ajax, i. 96. 
Alexandra, >. 287. 
> Amazonian Apollo, i. 306. 
Ammon in Libya, i. 373* 

Amphiaraus, i. 94. 186. 
•, called Anactprus, i. 163. 
--' Antinous, ii. 244. , 

Aphaea, in which Pindar 



composed verses for the ^ginetse, 
i. 206. 

' Aphneus, ii. 322. 

■ Apollo Acesius, ii. 140. 

CarneuB, L 1 65. 27 1 . 



304. 



Delphinian, i. 47* 

rr—T DiradiateSy i. 188. 

— Epibatenus, i. 213. 

Epidelium, i. 300. 

_ the Helper, iL 314. 

— — — Ismenios, iii. 20. 

' — Latous, i. 124. 
— — ~— — Lycias, i. 174. 
— — — Maleatas, i. 199. 

. Parrbasius, ik 309. 

Platanistius, i. 219. 

Pythian, ii. 259.260. 

' Thearian, i. 211. 

— '— — Theoxenius, ii. 222. 

_— Tutelaris, i. 121. 

in Delphos plunder- 
ed by the Phocenses, iii. 93. 

' ' " , various 

reports of the construction of, iii. 
lOI. 

dedicated by the em- 



peror Adrian, iii. 1 82. 

Arsinoe»i. 265. 

Bacchus Acratophoros, ii. 



Sll. 



•AigobaloSf iii. 17* 
Axites, iU380. 



Temple of Bacchus Calydonius, ii.20). 

Colonata, i. 268. 

:. Cresius, i. 188. 

' Lampter, ii. 222. 

Leucyanitas, ii. 



Lysien., Hi. 32. 

Melanaegis,!^ 22 1 . 

— __- Nyctelius, i. H t. 

— Polites, ir. 280. 

Baton, i. 186. 

— . Bellerophon, i. 130. 

Belus in Babylon, i. 373. 

■ the Calnri remarkably holy 
from the beginning, iii. 50. ^ 

Calathaia, i. 31i. . 

Cassandra, the daughter of 



Priam, i. 309. 

Castor, i. 266. 

the river Cephissus, i, I78. 

Ceres Chamyne, ii. 131. 

Eleusinia, i. 291. ii. 



258. 277. 289. iii. 8. 

Europa, iii. 82. 



, a holy one of Ceres, i. 295. 

355. ii. 240. 

Ceres Mycalessian, iii. 37. 

Mysian, i. I7l. 

Panachaia, ii. 21 1. 

Pelasgis, i. 183. 

Prostasia and Proser- 



[nne, u 154. 



— Stiritis, iii. 183. 

— Thermasia, i. 219. 

— Thesmia, ii. 259. 
Thesmophoros, i. 1 1 6. 



188. iii 32. 178. 

Virid, L 56. 

f the Wool'-bearer, L 



121. 



Cleta, i. 283. 
Clymenum, i. 223. 
Cyamitas, i. 102. 
C>'chreus, i. 99. 
Diana ^ginaea, i. 270. 
Diana ^toU, iii. 199. 
— — Agrotera, ii. 219. 

Alphsea, ii. 136. 

Apanchomene, ii. 272. 



— Aricina, i. 198. 
Astratea, i. 306. 



-^ — Brauronian, t. 6t. 

Calliste, ii. 301. 

Cnacalesia, ii. 271. 

Cordace, ii. 134. 

Cbryphaan, i. 200. 

Daphnsea, i. 304 



Despoina, ii. 304. 
Dictynna, i. 26SL 
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Temple of Diana Dict^nii, i. 304. ui. 

. 185. 
■ Ephesian, ii. 151* 159* 



270.. 



>- Hegemache, i. 27 1 . 

— Hegemone, ii. 304. 

— the Huntress, i. 49* 



im\. 



ii. 200. 340. 



~ Hymnjft,ii. 9S5. 253. 

— Ip4iigenia, i. 221* 

— Isora, i. 270. 

— Laphna, ii. 194. 

— Limnsea, i. 144. 

— Limnatia, i. 320. 393. 



— Lycean, i. 2 11 . - 

— Lycoatis, ii. 303. 

— Mysia, i. 292. 
.-Orthia,i. 190.278. 



ii. 311. 



Ceres Paidotrophos» i. 402. 

Pfaeraea, i. 153. 

~~^-mm-- Philomeirax, ii. )39* 

Propylsea, i 105. 

Pryonian, ii. 260. 

Rural, ii. 295. 

Saronis, i. 208. 

-.-the Saviour, i. 210* 



- Sciadis, ii. 300. 

— Stymphalia, ii. 270. 
Triclaria, ii. 196. 



191. 



the mother Dindymeney ii. 

Dionysius, i. 50. 

— .-. y a most ancient 



one, i. 50. 

Dryops, the aon of Apollo, 



i. 403. 



- Earth, i. 262. 

, which is called Ga- 



septum, i. 265. 



i. 56. 



199. 



i. 319. 



-, the nurse c^ youths^ 

— i^-*-« wtde-bosomedy ii.21 8. 

- the gods, called EjfHdotse, i. 

- the river Erymanthus, ii.275. 

- Euclea, i. 37. 

» Eurynome, ii. 314. 

- Fortune Acrsea, i. 144. 
-the Furies, ii. SI 6. 298. 

- the Good Daemon, iii. 82. 
> Good Fortune, iii. 82. 

- the Good God, ii. S02. 

-. the Greatest Gods, ii. 207. 

- the Great Goddesses, ii. 292. 

- the Great Mother, i. 2S5, 
Gorgasus and Nicomachus, 



Temple of Hades, ii. 142 

Hebe, i. 158. 160. 

Hercules Abia, i. 39C. 

. Cynosargev, i. 48. 

, Ippodotos, iii. 50. 

- Manticlus, i. 37.3. 



gias, i. 1 36. 



Hermes iEpytus, ii. S'i6. 
Hilaria and Phoebe, i. 276. 
Hippolytus, i. 213. 
Hipposthenes, i. 274. 
the Hours, i. 178. 
Ino, i.' 808. 
Isis, ii. 217. 

■^ which is called Pela- 



>, which is called JBgj' 



ptia, i. 136. 

Juno, Jupiter Panellenius, 



and to all the gods, built by the em- 
peror i^drian, i. 46. 

Juno Acnea, i. 1 88. 

Antheia, i. I &3. 

Argive, i. 268. 

— Bunaean, i. 137. 

Hyperchina, i. 268. 

the Perfect, ii. 294. 

Prodromia, i. 154. 



211. 



Jupiter Agoraea/i. 262. 
■ Aphesius, i. 123. 

r CapitoRnua, i. 136. 

' Chamion, ii. 25 f. 
the Congregator, ii. 



199. 



Cosmetas, i. 280. 
Dodonaean, i. 33. 
Epidotos, ii. 243. 
Euanerous, i. 96S. 
Itbomsean, i. 344. 
Judicial, iii. 49. 
the Kingf, iii. 82. 
Larissaeus, i. 1 89. 
Lycean, ii. 290. 
• Messapeus, i. 290. 
Nemean, i. 164. 178. 
Olympitts, i. 270. ii. 



-, built by 



Deucalion, i. 46. 

the Opulent, i ^8. 



- Pbilius, ii. 293. 

- Pluviusy iii. 82. 
Pulvereus, i. in« 



Jupiter the Saviour, i. 178. 

213. 302. ii. 243. 292. 

— Tropaeus, J. 265. 

in Olympia, the de- 



scription of the, ii. 23. 

— Lycurgus, i. 277. 

Macbaott, i. 310. 
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Temple of the goddesses Maniai, ii. 

298. 

Maro and Alpheus, i. 265. 

Melampus Amythaon,i. 122. 

Menelaus, i. 288. 

Mesaene, the daughter of 

Triopas, i. 395. 

-, called Metron, or, the temple 



Temple of Neptune Natal, i. 275. 

, . Onchestian, iii. 51. 

— Phytalmius, i. 215. 

-^_— — - Prosclystius, i. 184. 

Tsenarius, i. 264. 

- -- and its contents, \- 



of the Mother of the Gods, it. 54. 

of Morpho, i. 275. 

Mercury Acacesius, ii. 291. 

. — . Criophorus, iii. 42. 

Cyllenius, ii. 262. 



Minerva Agorea, i. 262. 

Alea, ii. 244* 270. 

- Apaturia, i. 216. 

.. Asia, i. 304. 

— Axiopoena, i. 274. 



Temples, three, of Minerva Celeuthea, 

i. 264. 
Temple of Minerva, called Chalkioicos, 

iii. 102. 
Chalinetis, i. 134. 

. Coria, ii. 268. 

- Cranaea, iii 180. 

. Cydonia, ii. 132. 

Krgane, i. 280. 



, Hippolaitis, i. 308. 

Inventive, ii. 302. 

— -— Itonia, iii. 70. 

Larisssea, ii. 190. 

. Meganira, i. 106. 

Ophthalmitis, i.282. 

Fanachais, ii. 199. 

Perspicacious, i. 



189. 



_ — Polias,ii.l60. 294. 

., Poliatis, u. 326. 

, - who is called Po- 
liuchUB and Chatcioecus, i. 279. 

«, Proxnachoma, i.220. 

■ Pronoia, iii. 108. 

- — , Saitis, i. 226. 

Sciras, i. 3. 100. 

•"^ Sthenias, i. 214. 

■ — Telchinia, iii. 36. 
Tritonia, ii. 256. 
-, the Trumpet, i. 



181 



302. 306. 



— Necessity, i.l37. 

— Nemesis, ii. 201. 

— the Nereid Doton, i. 128. 
.Neptune Asphalius, i. 262. 

— Epoptas, ii.290. 
-* Equestrian, ii. 245. 

Gaeauchus, i. 290. 
Genesian, i. 229. 
Hippocurius, i. 270. 
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— Octavia, i. 131. 

— CEbalus, i. 275^ 

— the god Ogoa,'u. 246. 

— Palaeraon, i. 1 28. 

— Pallas and Evander, ii. 321. 

Pan the Liberator, i. 214. 

Nomian, ii. 310. 

.~. Pandrosus, i. 7 1 . 

— Parthenon, i. 63. 

— Pelops, ii. 65. 

— Perseus, i. 170. 
the goddess Persuasion, i. 



144. 

- Phaenna, i 283. 

the mother Plastene, ii. 34. 

— Polemocrates, i. 230. 

Polias, i. 7 1 . 

the goddesses, called Praxi- 

dicai, iii. 68. 

.Promachos, iii. 42. 

Proserpine the Saviour, i. 



267. 



— the Huntress, iii. 



82. 



called Puthion, iii. 74. 
of the Roman emperors, i. 298. 

ii. 142. 

Safety, ii. 211. 

Serapis,i. 137. 270. ii. 204. 

— Canopitanus, i. 137. 

Silenus, ii. 141. 

the goddess Syria, ii. 220. 

— Thetis, i. 270. 

TntiatTina. ii. 298. 

. Triclaria, ii. 207. 

Triptolemus, i. 105. 

. Trophonius, iii. 80. 

. . Venus Celestial, i. 38. 188. 

: , the ruins 



of, n. 127. 



Erycina, ii. 274. 
Marine and Oppor- 



tune, i. 221. 

__ J Martial, i. 281. 

Melanis,' i. 130. ii. 



237. iii. 53. 



214. 



Migonitis,!. 296. 
Olympian, i. 267. 
the Speculatrix, i. 

Sponia, i. 215. 
— Summachia, ii. 244. 

C C 
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Temple of Venus, called the Temple in 
tTile, ii. 327. 

_— Urania, i. 299. 

' Verticordia, i. 111. 

Victima,.i. 395> 

Victory without wings, i. 



57. 



winged Victory, i. 20S. 
Violence, i. 137. 



• called the altar of the Cyclops, 

i. 128. 

in Attica, called Colonies of 



Cities, i. 46. 

to all the Gods, i. 131. 193. 



297. 



the Twelve Gods, ii. 277. 
, an ancient one, and its con- 
tents, i. 1 10. 

-, one with a two-fold entrance. 



i. 191. 

Tenerus, the plain, iii. 50. 

, the prophet, the son of Apollo 
and Melia, iii. 2 1 . 50. 

Tennes, iii. 1 23. 

Tereus, the Thracian, in. 32. 98. 

Teucer, i. 78. 

, the posterity of, reigned over 

the Cyprians, i. 203. 

Teumessus, a place in Thebes, iii. 36. 

Teuthis, the village, ii. 287. 

, an Arcadian general, parti- 
culars of, ii. 287. 

Teuthras, the Athenian, i. 306. 

Teuthrone, a Spartan town, i. 295» 

Thalamae, a place so called in Sparta, 
i. 308. 

Thales, the Milesian, iii. 150. 

Thaliades, a, place in Arcadia, ii. 277. 

Thalpius, ii. 6. 

Thamyris, the son of Philammon and 
the Nymph Argiope,i. 399. iii. 105.. 

, a statue of, iii. .59. 

, a picture of, iii. 166. 

— , the meaning of the blindness 



of, iii. 282. 
Thasium, an Achaian city, ii. 162. 
Theagenes, i. 109. 

■-, a statue of, il 1 02. 

Theantus, the Olympic victor, ii. 95. 

Thearidas, iii. 139. 

Theatre at Athens, i. 53. 

Thebaid, the, a verse from, ii. 278. . 

Theban kings, the genealogy of the, 

m. 9w 
Tbebans, the, restored (o their country, 

by Cassander the son of Antipater, 

i. 384. 
— — , the transactions of the, iii, 

13. 



Thebans, the, reduced by Sylla Ip » 

very calamitous conditioni iii. 16. 
Thebe, the daughter of Asopus, ii. 6U 
— . Prometheus, iii. 

10. 
Thebes, the seven gates of, raised, ac- 
cording to Nonnus, agreeablyl to 
the number and order of the seven 
planets; and the meaning of this, 

ii. 309. 
Theccaleom, a building so called in 

Altis, ii. 40. 
Thelpusa, the city, ii. 276. 
Themiscyra, i. 11 3. 
Themisonium, the city, iii. 170. 
Themistocles, ii. 336. 
, the offerings of, rejected 

by Apollo, iii. 124. 

Theocles, the statuary, ii. 44. 

Theoclus, the prophet of the Messe- 
nians, i. 352. 

valiantly rushes on the Spar- 
tans, and falls covered with wounds, 
i. 368. 

Theocosmus, the statuary, i. 110. ii. 

93.iii. III. 
Theocrestus, a victor in the Olympic 

horse-race, ii. 106. 
Theodorus, the Samian, first discovered 

the method of casting iron, i. 266. 
, one of the first that Uught 

how to cast brass, and melt it into 

statues, ii.- '2b6* 

-, a victor in the Olympic 



quinquertium^ii. 118. 

-, the father of the Sibyl He- 



ropfaile, iii. 119.^ 

Theognetus, a victor in wrestling is 
the Olympic games, it 98. 

Theomelidae, a place in Sparta so called, 

/ i.269. 

Theomnestus, the statuary, iL 114. 

Tbeophilus, the Athenian accboa, iii. 
95. 

Theopompus, the son of Nicander, i. 
237. 24gt. 258. 

., his speech to the Lace- 
daemonian army, i. 329. 

, a victor in the Olympic 



quinquertium, ii. 101 

, Sinopensis, his account of 



a large skeleton, iii. 242. 
Theopropus, the statuary, iii. 1 10. 
Theotirous, a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 119. 
Theoxenus, ii. 282. 
Thera, a place near the mountain Tay- 

getus, i. 291. 
■; -, the island, ii. 150* 
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Therapne, i. 2V2, '2SS. 
Theras, the 3on of Ion, i. 933. 
, the son of Autesion, i. 317. 

ii, 150. 
Theron, the statuary, ii. 1 12. 
Therm ius, ii. 7. 
Thermodon, the torrent, iii. 37. 
Th^ronicey ii. 6. 
Tberophone, ii. 6. 
Thersander, the son of Agamididas, i. 

277. 
, the son of Polynices, ii. 

153. 
Thersilochus, a victorious pugilist in 

the Olympic games, ii. 108. 
Thersites, a picture of, iii. 16(>. 
Thersius, a victor in the Olympic cha- 
riot-race, ii. 21. 
Theseus, picture of, &c. i..8. iii. 163. 
, the meaning of the fable of, 

in which he is said to have been 

bound by Pluto, and liberated by 

Hercules, iii. 204, 205. 
Thespia, the city, iii. 52. 
Thespius, the son of Erechtheus, iii. 

52. 
Thesprotis, a piece of poetical compo- 
sition, ii. 252. 
Thessalonice, the daughter of Philip 

the son of Amyntas, ii. 239. iii. 15. 
Thestius, the father of Leda, i. 268. 
Thetis, a statue of, i. 296. 
Thisbe, the city, iii. 65. 
Thisoa, the Nymph, it. 308. 309. 326. 
Thius, the river, it. 300. 
Thoas, ii. 7. iii. 190. 
Thocnia, the city, ii. 289. 
Thocnus, the son of Lycaon, iU 229. 

289. 
Tholus, a place in Attica, containing 

silver statues, i. ] 2. 
, a round figure of white stone, 

i, 198. 
Thornax, i. 259. 
Thracians, the, called by the Greeks, 

Boreans, iii. 226. 
TTiracis, the city, iii. 95. 
Thrasybulus, the Elean prophet, ii. 79. 

247. 
Thrasydrus, tbe Blean, makes a peace 

with the Lacedsemonians, i. 251. 
Thronium, the city, ii. 60. 
Thucydides, i. 61. il 123. 
Tburiatarae, the city, i. 392. 
Thyades, the, Attic women so called, 

iii. 97. 
Thyia, the daughter of Castalius, ui. 

103. 
, a picture of, iii. 162, 



Thyise, a festival of the Eleans, in 
honour of Bacchus, ii. 144. 

Thylacus, the statuary, ii. 62. 

Thymoetes, the son of Oxyntas, i. 1 73. 

Thyraeum, the city, ii. 2^9. 

, ruins of, ii. 300. 

Thyrea, the town, i. 229. 

Tiasa, the river, i. 283. 

, the daughter of Eurdtas, i. 283. 

Tiber, the lake, ii. 17> 

Tigea, a city of Arcadia, i. I90. 

Tilphussa, the fountain, iiu 68. 

Timaenetus, a victor in the armed 
course, iii. 106. 

Umagenidas, the Theban, ii. 172. 

Timalco, i. 1 1 2. 

Umandra, the daughter of Tyndareus, 
ii. 233. 

Timanthes, the pancratiast, ii. 96. 

Timarchides, the statuary, iii. 180. ' 

Timasitheus, a victor in the Olympic 
pancratium, ii. 97. 

Timeas, the statue of, i. 178. 

Tlmocles, the statuary, iii. 180. 

Timocratus, the Rhodian, bribes the 
Grecians to war on the Laceilaemo- 
nians, i. 255. 

Timon, the Klean, conquered in the 
quinquertium, ii. 5. 1 16« 

, a victor in the "Olympic cha- 
riot-race, ii. 80. 

-, the son of iBgyptus, ii. 106. 



Timoptolis, the Elean, ii. 115. 
Tlmosthenes, a victor in the Olympic 

stadium, ii. 79. 
Tlmotheus, the statuary, i. 214. 

, Cononis, i. 63. 

, the Milesian, a verse of, 

ii. 332. 
Tipha, the city, iii. 66. 
Tiphys, the pilot of the ship Argo, iii. 

66, 
Tiresias, the divining tower of, iii. 31. 

, a picture of, iii. 1 63. 

■ — , the meaning of his becoming 

blind through beholding Minerva, 

iii. ;^ 1 5. 
Ilryns, ruins of, i. lf)3. 
Tirynihu.s, the son of Argus, i. 193. 
Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, i. 172. 

, particulars of, i. 26% 264. 

, a king of the Theban s, iii. 

13. 
Tisander, the statuary, iii. 112. 

, a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games^ ii. 109. 
Tisias, the orator, ii. 1 20. 
Tisicrates, a victor in the Olympic sta- 
dium, ii. 99. 
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Tisis, the son of Alcis, i. 335. 
Titan, the brother of the Sun, i. 155. 
Titana» a town of the Sicyonians, i. 

157. ii. 210. 
Tithorea, iii. 171. 
Tithraustes, i. 255. 
Tithroniuniy the town, iii. 178. 
Titus Flaminius, iii. 179. 185. 
Tlepolemus, a victor in the Olympic 

race with a single mule, ii. 21. 
Torches* an Argive festival so called, 

i. 192. 
Tomb of (Edipus, i. 11. 
— the sons of ^gyptus, i. 1 89» 
^gyptus, the son of Belus, 



ii. 204. 



^^Lpytus, ii. 26 1 . 



Tomb, called iBsymnium, i. 1 1 8. 
I of Agamemnon, and his cha- 
rioteer Eurymedon, i. 1 68. 

Tombs of the kings called Agidae, i. 
269. 

Tomb of Alcman, i. 273. 

_— ^ Alcmene* i. 1 1 1. 

— Alope, i. 107. 

Ampbilocus, i. 275. 

— the children of Amphion, 



iii. 32. 



Amphissa iii. 190. 
Anchises, ii. S;53. 
Andrsemon, iii. 190. 



— Androclus, the son of Co- 

drus, ii. 152. 

Anthemocritus, i. 99. 

Antiope and Phocus,iii. 1 72. 

Apollodorus, i. 82. 

Aras, i. 153. 1 65. 

the Arcadians that fell in the 



engagement against the SleanSf ii. 
127. 

Areas, the son of Callisto, 



ii. 243. 

Arcesilaus, iiL 8 1 . 

Argus, i. 184. 

. Ariadne, L 178. 

— Aristocrates, ii. 254. 

Aristodemus, ii. 302. 

Aristomenes, and the manner 

in which the Messenians sacrifice. on 

it, i. 396. 

Aristias, the satirist, i. 160. 

' Asphodicus, iii. 36. 

— — Astrabacus, i. 278. 

Astycrateaand Mantes, i. 1 1 8. 

those Athenians that fought 



Tomb of Auge, the daughter of Akn, 

ii. 232. 

.~-» Autonoe, i. 1 32. 

, the daughter of 

Cepheus, iL 244. 

Brasidas, the son of Tellis, 



against the ^ginetse, i. 81. 
Tomb in Athens, called the heroum of 

^geus, i. 57. 
of Atreus, i. 167. 



i; 269. 

, brazen, i. 183. 

of Caanthus, iii. 20. 

— ; Callipolis, i. 116. 

Callisto, ii. 301. 

Calus, i. 54. 

Car, the son of Phoroneus, 



i. 122. 



Carpus, i. 351. 

Castor, i. 267. 

Cephisidorus, i. 1 00. 

Cerdes, the wife of Phoro- 
neus, i. 180. 
— . Chalcodon, ii. 259. iii. 37. 

Cinadus, i. 298. 

— • • Cleatus, i. lo4. 

— -^ the Cleonaei, i. 81. 

Clisthenes, i. 81. 

Clymene^ the mother of 



Homer, iii. 151. 

Clytemnestra and ^gistbus, 



i. 168. 



Conon and Timotheus, i 83. 

- Corsebus, i. 1 1 9. 

- Corinna, iii. 43. 
>- Cranaus, i. 87. 

- Cretan archers, i. SO. 
-Crotopus, i. 188. 

- Cylarabus, i. 1 86. 

- Cynortas, i. 266. 

- Demostbene&, i 216. 

- Diogenes of Sinope, i. 129. 
-Electra, i. 168. 

- Endymion, ii. 12&. 

- Epaminondas, ii. 250. 
]^hialtes and Lycurgus, 



orators, f. 83. 

Epimelides, i. 402. 

Epimenides, i. 181. 

, the Cretan, ik 263. 

— Epopeus, i. 154. 

— Eriphyle, i. 186. 

Erisichthon, i. 86. 

Eubulus, i. 82. 

Eucosmus, the son of Ly- 



curgus, i. 277. 

Eumedes, i. 27 1 . 

Eumolpus» i« 104. 

Eupolis, the Atheniaoi a 



writer of comedies, i. 143. 

— — Eurybiadas, i. 278. 

Tombs, royal, of 'the Eurypontidae, i. 

265. 
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Tomb of Burypylus, ii. 196. 

Eurystheus, i. 123. 

Eurytusy i. 164. 

' heroic, of ^geus^ i. 275. 

^gialeus, i. 1 2 1 . 

— '■ — Alcimus, i. 273. 

Alcmaeon, the son 'of 



Amphlaraus, ii. 274. 

Alcon, i. 271. 

• Amphiaraus, i. 264. 

Aratusy i. 146. 



- Aulon» i. 266. 

- Cadmus, i. 275. 
Cecrops, the son of 



Fandion, iii. 68. 

Chilon, i. 277. 

Cleodaeus, the son of 



Hyllus, i. 275. 

Cyniscat i. 273. 

Doceus, i. 273. 

— ^— -^^ Echephron, ii. 274. 

— • EnaraephoruSy i. 273. 

Hippolytus, i 265.^ 

-— — Hippothoon, i. 104. 
- " — Ino, i. 116. 

lolaus, iii. 44. 

— lops, i. 264. 

^ Ipbigenia, i. 1 17. 

1- Lelex, 1. 264. 

Perseus, i. 170. 

— • Sebrus, i. 273. 

■ the posterity of Oioly- 



cus, i. 275. 



290. 



Pleuron, i. 268. 

Fodares, ii. 245. 

Fromacbus, ii. 274. 

the soti of Taygete, i. 

Teleclus, i. 27. 

Theseus, i. 265. 

Zarex, i. 104. 

raised by Harpalus, i. 1 02. 
of Hector, the son of Friam, 



ii. 133. 



iii. 36. 

Heliodorus .Halis, i. 100. 

the Sibyl Herophile, iii. 1 18. 

Hesiod, iii. 79. 

the suitors of Hippodamia, 

Hippolyte, i. 113. 

Hippolytus, i. 55, 

Hippos, or the Horse, i»292. 

Homer, iii. 151. 

■ Hyacinthus, i. 232. 

Hyllus, i. 112. 

Hypermnestra and Lynceus, 

i. ISO. 
Tombs, royal, of the lamldae, i. 265. 
Tomb of Idas and Lynceus, i. 266. 
Ion, i. 87. 



Tomb of Ipbicles, the brother of Her- 

cules, ii. 257. 
Tombs of Iphimedea and the sons of 

Aloeus, iii. 44. 
Tomb of Ipbinoe, i. 118. 

I the sons of Iphitus, iii. 186. 

certsun knights, i. 80. 

Ladas, i. 293. 

Lais, i. 130. 

Tombs of Laius and the servants that 

followed him, iii. 100. 
Tomb of Las, i. 304. 

^ Leagrus, i. 80. 

' Leitus, iii. 8. 

Lelex, i. 1 21. 

Leonidas, i. 269. 

Licymnius, i. 185. 

Linus, the son of Apollo, i. 



176. 



133. 



— Lycurgus, i. 164. 

— Lycus, i. 143. , 
>- Lysander, iii. 66» 
--Machaon, i. 310. 

— the horses of Marmax, ii. 



the head of the Gorgon Me- 
dusa, L 181. 

Megareus, i. 1 14. 

Melanippus, iii. 35. 

Melesander, i. 81. 

Melissa, i. 202. 

Menoeceus, iii. 48. 

Mermerus and Pheres, the 



sons of Medea, i. 1 33. 

Miltiades, the sod of Cimon^ 



i. 89. 



35. 



Minyas, iii. 79. 
Molossus, i. 99. 
Myrtilus, ii. 257. 
Nicocles Tarentinus, i, 101. 
Nileus, ii. 151. 
the children of CEdipus, iiit, 

CEnomaus, ii. 132. 

CBnopion, ii. 161. 

(Eonus, i. 274. 

Oioles, ii. 303. 

Olynthusi i. 8 1 . 

Opheltes, i. 164. 

Orestes, i. 262. 

I Orion, iii. 39. 

Orsippus, i. 1 30. 

Oxvlus, ii. 141. 

Pandion, i. 1 07. 1 1 3. 

in Megalopolis, called Faraeba* 

sium, ii. 287. 

of Patreus, ii. 200. 

-r Patrocles, the father of Me-^ 



lissa, i. 202. 
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Tomb of PauMtitfn,*lhe general of tbe 

Flataeenses, i. 269. 
-— — — — Pelasgus, i. 183. 
Tombs of the daughters of Felias, u. 

248. 
Tomb of Penelope, ii. 252. 

I Pericles, Chabrias, and 

Phormio. i. 79. 
_ Perseus Goi^ophone, i. 1 82* 

— Phaedra, i. 214. 

.— — — — Phocus, i. 205. 

the Phoezi, ii. 249- 

— — Phoroneus, i. 177. 

Phy talus, i. 101. 

— — Pindar, iii. 45. 

Pittheus, i. 210, 

> the Boeotian' Platseenses, i. 



89. 



Plato, i. 85. 
■ Polemarehus, i. 237. 
■I Preugenes, ii. 201. 
-~-.— ~-. Prometheus, ii. 1 53. 
— — Psamathe, i. 176. 

Pyrges, i. 118. 

. Pyrrho, the son of Pisto- 

erates, ii. 140. 

- — . Pyrrhus, i. 181. 

Rhadine and Leontichus, ii. 



161. 



a Rhodian, i. 1 02. 

Sacadas, i. 185. 

Sauru^, ii. 132. 

Semele, iii. 32. 

certain Sioyonians, i. 143. 

Sostratus, ii. 191. 

Sphaerus, the charioteer of 



Pelops, i. 216. 
Sthenelufi, i. 185. 



181. 



-J — Taenarus, i. 269. 

Tantalus, i. 1 84. 

Talaus, the son of Bias, i. 



— Tallhybius, i. 265. 

— — the herald, ii. 



211. 



ii. 328. 



168. 



Tegeatas and his wife Mera, 

Telamon, ii. 259. 
Teledamus and Pelops, i. 

Telephas, the piper, i. 122. 

Temenus, i. 228. 

— Tereus, i. 114. 

" ■ — Themiscyra, i. 114. 

Themistocles, i. 100. 

Theodectes, Phaselitas,Mne- 

sitheus, i. 102. 

Theodorus; the tragic actor, 



Tomb of Tbeop<JmpusJ the' afen of 
Nicander, i. 278- 

Thersander, iii. 1 2. 

. the Thessalian knights, i. 80. 

Thrasybulus, i. 79. 

— — Thyestes, i. 1 70. 

— >^ Tiresias, iii. 35. 

-— ^ Tolmides and his soldiers, i. 



83. 



Tyndareus, 1. 280. 
Urnethes, i. .I87. 
Xenodice, i. 143. 



Tombs of Zeno, Chrysippus Solensis, 

Nicias, and Aristogiton, i. 84. 
Zethus and Amphion, iii. 

34. 

Tomb, a common one of the Colopho- 
nians and Smyrnseans that di^ in 
battle, ii. 1 54. 

. , common, of the Greeks, iii. 4. 

— , a common one, of those that 

fell in the engagement against Alex- 
ander, iii. 25. 

-, a common, of the Thebans 



that fell in the engagement against 

Philip, iii. 87. 
Tombs of those that fell at Corinth, i. 

82. 
. those that fought in a naval 

battle about the Hellespont, i. 83. - 
those that fell at Delium, 



i. 83. 



i. 83. 



those that Leosthenes led, 

those that followed Olym- 
piodorus, i. 83* 
— certain soldiers, i. 83. 

those that were led by G- 



nion, i. 83. 
— those that fell at Thebes, 



i. lOG. 
Tomb of those Athenians that fell in 
,. a battle against the Persians, i. 89. 
of those that followed ^gia- 

leus to the Theban war, iii. 37. 

-, an empty one, of certain Ar- 



gives, i. 178. 

of the women that followed the 



army of Bacchus, i. 183. 

-, a magnificent one belonging 



to the Jews, ii. 26 1 . 

of those that died fighting 



i. 101. 



against the Medes, i. 118. 
Tragus, a perpetual river, ii. 271. 
Trajan, a siatue of, ii. 3 1 . 
Trapegus, the city, ii. 229. 
Trnpezeus, the son of Lycaon, ii. 229. 
Trapezuntia, a place in Arcadia, ii. 

283. 
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Trapezus, the city, nrins of, ii. 288. 

Treasury, a, dedicated by Myron the 
Sicyoajan tyrant, ii. 123, 124. 

— — — — , of the Carthaginians, ii. 
124. 

Treasuries in Olymjua, an account of 
the, ii. 123— I ?6. 

Tretus, the town, i. 165. 

Tricoloni, the city, ii. 229. 300. 

Tricolonus, ii. 133. 229. 

Tricrena, the boundaries of the Phe- 
neatse, ii. 260. 

Trigonon, a place of judgment among 
the Athenians, i. 77. 

Trinacria, the island, i. 220. 

Trinasus, the walls of, i. 296. 

Triopas, i. 165, 

1 a statue of, iii. 115., 

Tripodes, a road in Attica, i. 49. 

Tripodiscusy the town, i. 120. 

Tripods, brazen, called by Homer, de- 
stitute of fire, i. 896. 

Triptolemus, ii. 193. 

Trisaules, ii. 259. 

Tritia, an Achwan city, ii. 162. 206. 

, the daughter of Triton* ii. 206. . 

Triton, a wonderful statue of, and par- 
ticulars of, iii. 40. 

Triton, the torrent, iii. 70. 

^Tritons, the form of the, iii. 40. 

'Troezenii, the, i. 207. 

Troilus, a victor in the Olympic per- 
fect chariot-race, ii.77. 

Trophaea, a place in Arcadia, ii. 276. 

Trophonius, the architect, iii. 2 1 . 

— -, remarkable account of the 

Cave and Oracle of, iii. 82 — 85. 

- and Agamedes, the archi- 



tects, particulars of, iii. 77. 
— — — -, the death 

of, according to Cicero, iii. 316. 
Troy, the subversion of a picture of, iii. 

152. 
Turbe, a festival of Bacchus so called, 

i. 190. 
Tuthoa, the river, ii. 279. 
Tydeus, the Elean, a statue of, ii. 1 1 6. 
Tyndareus, i. 232. 276. 293. 

, the sons of, the. cause of 

their wrath against the Messenians, 

i. 382. 
Tyndarus, the sons of, i. IS8. 
Typhon i^giensis, ii. 83. 
Typhon, the symbolical meaning of, 

unfolded, iii. 260. 
Tyronidas, ii. 327. 
Tyrtaeus, verses of, i. 327. 346. 348, 

349. 



Tyria^ViB, "an Athenian grammarian, . i. 

351,352. 
— - appeases the discontent of 

the Lacedaemonians by his verses, i. 

359. 
Tyrrhenus, the inventor of the trum- 
pet, i. 18K 



V. 



Various, a place of disputation so* 

called in Sparta, i. §75. 
Venus, a grove of, ii. 203. 
> Ambologera, a statue of, i. 282. 

— Apostrophia, iii.^32. 

— — — - Celestial, a statue of, iii. 32. 

■ — , why so called, iii. 

200. 



', the daughter of Di' 
one, remarkable account of, from 
the MS. Scholia of Proclus on the 
Cratylus, iii. 200. 

., the ruler of the 



Fates, iii. 206. 

-«-.» Juno, the statue o^ i. 268. 

Mechanitis, a statue of,ii. 294. 

, why called Melanis, iii. 303. 

Nicophoros, the statue of, U 



176. 



Popular, iii. 32. < 

Praxis, i. 119. 

, why called Verticordia, iif. 

247. 

Venuvians, the, ii. 319. 

Vespasian, the Roman emperor, im- 
posed on the Greeks an annual tri-^ 
bute,ii. 190. 

Vessels, the two placed by the throne 
of Jupiter, according to Homer, the 
meaning of, iU> 304. 

Victory, a golden statue of, ii. 24, 

Vipers in Arabia, the bite of, not dan- 
gerous, through their being fed witfat 
the juice of the balsam tree, iii. 53. 

Virgil, iii. 296. 

Vulcan, a definition of the nature of, 
iii. 197. 



U. 

Un^as, the Spartan, iii. 9. 
Ulysses,i. 292. ii. 51. 
— -, a picture of, iii. 1 56. 
Ulympicus, the Roman general, ii. 1 90. 
UmbilicuR, a place among the Phli> 
asians, so called, U 161. 
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XAVtmnotf the son of Aripbron, a 

statue of, i. 65. 
— ^— is chosen general of the 

Athenians^ i. 250. 

destroyed the fleet of the 



Xenopbon, the statuary, ii. 292. iii 31. 
■ '■ » the sons of, statuaries, i. 



Medes, ii. 336. 

— the son of Deiphontes, i^ 



201. 

Xanthus, the son of Ptolemy, iii. 13. 
Xenarges, a victor in the Olym^Mc pan- 

cratium, ii. 78. 
Xeniasy the Elean, i. 251. ii. 172. 
Xenocleas, the pro[rfiet, iii. 122. 
Xenocles, a victor in the Olymj^ 

games, in wrestling, ii. 98* 
Xenocrates, iii. 26. 
Xenocratus, the statuary, iii. 22. 
Xenodamus, the pancratiasc, iii. 186. 
Xenodice, a picture of, iii. 155. 
Xenodicus» a victorious pugilist in the 

Olympic games, ii. 113. 
Xenodocus, the Messenian, i. 325. 
Xenombrotus, a victor in the Olympic 

horse-race, ii. 113. 
Xenon, the Achaiao, ii. 174. 
Xenopbilus, the statuary, L 187. 
Xenopbon, the warrior, i. 375. 



57. 



-^ the son of Gryllus, ii. 14. 
^ the pancratlast, ii. 83. 



Xuthus, u 194. ii. 147. 



Z. 



ZACYNTHUSy the son of Dardanus, ii. 

273. 
Zandxi, the inhabitants of Sicily, i. 

372. 
Zancle, i. 372. 
Zanes, Brazen statues of Jupiter so 

called among the Eleans, ii. 55. 
Zaraca, a maritime city of Laconia, i. 

104. 295^ 302. 
Zeno, a vietor in the Olympic stadium^ 

ii. lis. 
Zephyrium, the promontory, i. 23G. 
Zethus, iii. 10. 
Zeuxidamus, the son of Archidamus, i. 

249. 
Zeuxippus, i. 142* 
Zoetion, the city, ii. 300. 
Zoeteus, ii. 300. 
Zypoetes, a Thracian, ii. 31. 
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